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Ye?irs  Alter  Little  Familiar  Guise 


(Photograph  by  White,  October,  1918) 


Mr.  Sothern  as  Malvolio,  Miss  Marlowe  as  Viola,  in  “Twelfth  Night 


(jMl)RE  SHAKSPEARE  1 

STHERN,  MISS  MARLOWE  AND  | 
“TWELFTH  NIGHT”  ' 


Difficulties  of  an  Unsuitable  Theatre 
: a Scattered  Audience  — Slow  Pace 
ts  an  Otherwise  Intelligent  Perform- 
►-The  High  Virtue  of  a Familiar 
Ivolio  but  a Viola  Turned  Sedate 


“TWEinH  NIGHT’ 
WINS^LAUSE 

Sothern  and  Marlowe  Scofe 
New  Triumphs  in 
Their  Performance 


LIGHTING  EFFECTS 
WIN  APPROBATION 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— E.  H. 
Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  in  “Twelfth 
Night.”  The  cast; 

Orsino hVcderick  Lewis 

•Sebastian Henry  Stanford 

Antonio Frank  Peter.s 

A Sea  Captain V.  U Granville 

Sir  Tony  Ueloh Uowland  Buckstfne 

Sir  Andrew  Aguedieek J.  Sa.vre  ('rawle.v 

Malvolio Mr.  Sothern 

j.'abian Vernon  Kelso 

Peste Colvil  Dunn 

Olivia Miss  Alma  Krug'r 

Viola  Miss  .Marlowe 

Marla .'....Miss  Norah  Laraiscn 

If  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Sothern’s 
Malvolio  and  Miss  Marlow’s  Viola 
were  not  already  well  established,  last 
night’s  performance  might  have  sur- 
prised those  who  saw  “The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew”  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 


The  contr.Tst  is  groat.  Thi.s  is  a lln- 
ished  production;  the  other  was  not. 

I The  simple  scenery,  that  seemed  odd 
: and  inadequate  for  “The  Shrevw,”  has 
grace  and  dignity  in  “Twelfth  Night.” 
Of  course,  the  contrast  is  mainly  due 
not  to  the  scenery  or  the  costume.s  or 
even  to  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  plays,  but  to  the  players  them- 
selves. 

Here  is  a different  Sothern  and  a j 
strikingly  different  Miss  Marlowe.  She  j 
gives  Viola  rcrnantic  charm  and  used  I 
her  greatest  gift,  lier  full,  round  voice, 
to  add  beaut.v  to  a scholarly  reading. 
Ho  make.s  Malvolio  a living  character, 
and  in  the  end  enlisted  sympathy  for 
him— a ver>-  diffieult  feat. 

And  it  is  a different  Mr.  Buckstone. 
plays  Sir  Toby,  a truly  Shakespear- 
ian character,  with  spirit.  Mr.  Craw- 
ley. Miss  Kruger,  Mr.  Dunn,  Miss  Lam- 
ison  and  all  the  others  play  as  if  tliey 
enjoy  it.  The  duel  scene  and  the  let- 
; ter  scene  are  exceedingly  well  done. 

: Their  humor  is  of  a type  that  is  uni- 
; versal  and  for  all  time,  and  they  caused 
■ roars  of  laughter  last  night. 

There  are  some  beautiful  lighting  ef- 
1 fects.  At  times  the  impression  is  that 
of  a painting  by  Maxfield  I'arrish.  t 


"HHE  Opera  House  is  not  a fortunate, 
ly  chosen  theatre  for  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  that  Mr.  Sothern 
t and  Miss  Marlowe  are  now  acting 
k or  for  the  public  frequenting  their 
crmances  These  audiences  are  re- 
irely  more  numerous  upstairs  than 
n;  but  In  tlie  great  spaces  of  a theatre 
10  way  des'gn  d for  the  spoken  word, 
balcony  and  the  gallery  seem  not  only 
jte  from  the  stage  but  remote  as  well 
n parquet  and  boxes.  Last  evening,  in- 
fl,  when  the  two  players  passed  to 
»elfth  Night,”  there  was  little  com- 
jity  between  the  spectators  thus  parked 
Ian  audience  and  no  more  between  it 
fcuch  and  t'ne  stage.  A scanty  company 
^ scattered  over  the  orchestra  stalls: 

■und  it  yawned  a nearly  emp.y  “circle” 

I quite  empty  boxes.  Above  stairs. 

, almost  as.  in  another  place,  sat 
j audience  that  in  any  other  theatre 
tfd  have  been  substantial.  Before 
P these  assemblages — for  they  seemed 
two — but  in  measure  remote  from 
4er  stretched  a stage  far  too  spacious, 
spite  of  an  Inner  proscenium,  for  so  flne- 
ined  and,  as  the  word  is  nowadays,  so 
■mate”  a comedy  as  “Twelf-h  Night.” 
f as  the  players  might,  the  performance 
B bound  to  spread  thin  over  such  a stage 
1 over  an  aud.torium  so  peopled.  Even 
» magic  of  Shakspeare  may  not  alto- 
*er  withstand  environment, 
fte  more  the  pity  since  “the  general 
'■Bsentation."  as  elder  reviewers  like  to 
r,  usually  gained  the  new  standards  that 
p Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  as  pro-  THE  CAST 

»s,  now  respect.  Their  simplified  set-^e  of  Illyria Mr.  Frederick  Lewis 

R with  background  of  deep  blue  TUy-, pother  to  Viola Mr.  Henrj'  Stanford 

n sk>  and  sea,  wrought  illusion,  com-;ea  captain,  friend  to  Sebastian Mr.  Frank  Peters 

hion.  sped  the  performance.  The  cos-  ( IVT^  T eon  Pi  mn  in  wham 

■m  at  need  were  becomingly  rich,  while Gentlemen  attending  on  the  Duke ) 

re  than  once  the  players  and  the  acres- , . i a nr  • L ^ ^ 

IBs  about  them  fell,  as  it  were  spon-'i'"^’ Mr  Rowland  Bimkstone 

Ausiy.  into  pleasing  picture.  At  ' • Mr.  J.  Sa^e  Crawley 

indeed,  when  the  major  personages  ®^^^^  Ohvia . , , , Mr.  Sothern 

BP»d  away  in  the  twilight  and  the  dark Kelso 

tl^d  upon  the  solitary,  sinpring  Clown,  Mr,  Colvil  Dunn 

W was  imagination  as  well.  If  none N**-  Boyd  Clarke 

the  secondary  parts  were  notably  well Miss  Alma  Kruger 

liSn.  If  none  departed  materially  from, ,,,, Miss  Marlowe 

ioved  convention,  all  of  them  wereia’s  woman Miss  Norah  Lamison 

fluently  and  capably;  while  from 3 Duke Miss  Virginia  Wells,  Miss  Barbara  Bever 

tongue  the  zU^dience  received  and  on  Ohvia Miss  Florence  Smythe,  Miss  Wynne-Jones,  Miss  Margaret  Lacey, 


Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  Nights,  Saturday  Matinee,  Nov.  6,  7,  8 
Thursday,  Friday  Nights,  Nov.  13,  14 

TWELFTH  NIGHT 


A Comedy  by  WiUiam  Shakespeare 


food  Shakspeare’s  text.  It  is  pos- 

Fto  wish  a Sir  Toby  less  vapish,  even 

fcups.  than  was  Mr.  Birchstone’s;  an 
more  fantastical  of  spirit  and  isola- 

was  Miss  Kruger’s,  and,  pos-.CT 
n Tnore  mooty  than  was  Mr. 


Miss  Josephine  Wright,  Miss  Lillian  Gray,  Aliss  Anne  Beckwith 


THE  SCENES 

A city  in  lUyria,  and  the  seacoast  near  it. 

I —  Scene  1.  The  seacoast.  Scene  2.  The  Duke’s  palace. 

Scene  3.  Oli’via’s  house.  Scene  4.  Illyria. 

II —  Scene  1.  Olivia’s  House.  Scene  2.  lll3T:ia 

Scene  3.  The  Duke’s  palace. 

wench  touched  inb  soubrette  of^CT  III— Olivda’s  garden. 

e but  as  plausible  ‘Jvaiting  gentle-  (Only  one  minute  intermission) 

and  to  see  Mr  Ltwis  saving  the.CT  IV— Scene'l.  Ohvia’s  garden.  Scene  2.  Ohvia’s  house. 

;roni  hmt  Of.effemimey.  Incidental.CT  V— Ohvia’s  garden. 


On  the  other  hand'  it  W'as  pleas- iCT 
see  Miss  Lamison  att  Maria  as  no 


ret  demeritsav^mj^^^ 
ch,  as  always,  Jlr.  Sothern 
owe  ordain  for  speech  and 
IS  Shakpeare  babbled  and 
s confusion  and  vexation  of 


H deiibera,le  speech,  sluggish  action,  long 
^yrawn  - business, ir^gistent  Cbetorica 
eagerest  SpectatoVTs  per 
»u^ed  and  irritated.  There  is,  finally  *h< 

■ Mght®” and  de. 

performance  last  eve- 

■ rung  missed  it;  ^ 

I altered  Mr;  Sothern’s 

■ Malvolio,  they  have  only  ripened  familial 

■ To  the  eye  it  is  pictorial  in 

■ black  and  gold  cosi 

■ of  face,  stately,  not 

■ pompus  carriage.  T^ 

■ ure  by  well-turned 

■ inflections  that 
I self  in  the 
I Before  the 
I a Malvolio 

I self  serious  in  his  dek 
I most,  under  the  tricker 
I humiliation.  In  this  M 
I pr.de  of  vanities  and 
I r®”’  it  bears  him'a7 

I fast  against  undeserved  fate  it 
I off  the  stage.  Mr.  Sothern  does 
I Malvolio  a comic  butt;  he  makes 
I he  pigusibly  is  from  Shakspeare 
I twentieth-century  notions.  So  a 
volio  Is  figure  of  the  finer  hu 
amuses,  touches,  sinks -4nto  refle 
no  part  in  Mr.  ■Sothem's  Shaksoe 
[conception  truer,  the  composition 
^rt.  the  impression  more  just 

tue,  if  not  quite  familiar  illusi 
voice,  unless  a momentary  hCfn 

‘witr  ^’armly,  richly  upoi 

With  keen  sense  of  verse  nv,,-o 
rhythmed.  Through  this  speeL  si 
est  invokes  present  illusion  of 
now  arch,  now  pensive 


Jme,  aquiline  disguise 
to  say  haughty,  even 
the  ear  it  gives  pleas- 
Weech  in  tones  andl 
sound  as  of  the  steward’s! 
very  circumstance  of  the  play.l 
Mr.  Sothern  setsi 
in  conceit  of  him-l 
Jsions,  piteous,  al-l 
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NIECE,  MISS  NELLIE  PATTERSON 

From  a thotograth  by  Talma.  Melbourne,  taken  during  Mme.  Melba's  visit  to 
Australia  six  years  ago 
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MISS  MARY  GARDEN 

American  singer  who  has  won  fame  in  France,  and  who 
will  be  heard  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
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WEEK  OF  JANUARY  5,  1914 

EVENINGS  AT  8.15 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY.  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEES  AT  2.15 


i; ! 


^ William  A.  Brady  Presents  Louisa  M.  Alcott’s 

Famous  Story 


Little  Women 


Dramatized  by  MARIAN  DE  FOREST. 

(By  Arrangement  with  Jessie  Bonstelle.) 

TO  THE  FIRST  ROBIN 
^^’elcome,  welcome,  little  stranger, 

Fear  no  harm  and  fear  no  danger; 

We  are  glad  to  see  you  here. 

For  you  sing  “Sweet  Spring  is  near.” 

Now  the  white  snow  melts  away; 

Now  the  flowers  blossom  gay. 

Come,  dear  bird,  and  build  your  nest. 

For  we  love  oiu"  robin  best. 

Miss  Alcott’s  first  published  poem,  written  when  she  was  eight'yearsjold. 
CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Mr.  March Lynn  Hammond 

Mrs.  March Gertrude  Berkeley 

Meg Margaret  Prussing 

Jo Marie  Pavey 

Beth Madehne  Moore 

Amy Beverly  West 

Aunt  March Mrs.  E.  A.  Eberle 

Mr.  Lawrence Carson  Davenport 

Laurie Robert  Adams 

Professor  Bhaer Carl  Sauerman 

John  Brook Henry  Hall 

Hannah  MuUett Julia  Varney 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE 

JUSTIN  HUNTLEY  MCCARTHY’S  ROMANTIC  PLAY 

IF  I WERE  KING 

If  I were  king  — ah,  love,  if  I were  king! 

What  tributary  nations  would  I bring 
To  stoop  before  your  sceptre  and  to  swear 
Allegiance  to  your  lips  and  eyes  and  hair; 

Beneath  your  feet  what  treasures  I would  fling; 

The  stars  should  be  your  pearls  upon  a string. 

The  wwld  a ruby  for  your  finger  ring. 

And  you  should  have  the  sun  and  moon  to  wear 
If  I were  king. 

Let  these  wild  dreams  and  wilder  words  take  wing; 
Deep  in  the  woods  I hear  a shepherd  sing 
A simple  ballad  to  a sylvan  air. 

Of  love  that  ever  finds  your  face  more  fair; 

I could  not  give  you  any  godher  thing 
If  I were  king. 


Francois  Villon 

Louis  XI 

Tristan  L’Hermite. . 

Ohvier  Le  Dain 

Thibaut  D’Aussigny 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Mr.  Sothern 

Mr.  George  W.  Wilson 

Mr.  J.  Sayre  Crawley 

. Mr.  John  S.  O’Brien 

. Mr.  William  Harris 


PROGRAM 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES  OF  “CHARLEMAGNE” 

Act  I. — The  Soldier.  Battlement  of  the  palace  fortress  of  King 

Pepin,  the  Short,  Paris. 

Act  II.— The  Outlaw.  A wild  open  glade  in  the  forest.  Near  Paris. 
During  Act  II.,  in  order  to  mark  lapse  of  time,  the  folding  curtains 
will  be  drawn  on  two  occasions  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds  before 
and  after  Charlemagne’s  DREAM. 

Act  III. — The  Conqueror.  Great  hall  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
France,  Paris. 

During  Act  III.,  in  order  to  mark  lapse  of  time,  the  folding  curtains 
will  be  drawn  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds. 

Act  IV. — The  Lover.  Room  in  the  royal  palace  of  King  Didier,  of 
Lombardy,  Pavia. 

Music  for  Incidental  Songs  composed  by  Mr.  Lark  Taylor. 

Scenery  designed  and  painted  by  Unitt  & Wickes,  New  York,  and  built 
by  Joseph  O’Brien,  New  York,  and  Sosman  & Landis,  Chicago. 
Costumes  by  Mrs.  L.  Frahck,  New  York.  Shoes  by  I.  Miller, 
New  York.  Wigs  by  Plucker  & Ahrens,  New  York.  Miss  Valen- 
tme’s  costumes  designed  and  executed  by  Callot  Soeurs,  Paris. 
Mr.  Sothern’s  costumes  designed  and  executed  by  Maurice  Her- 
mann, New  York. 


\ 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTE. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Gallery  of  Players, 
there  has  been  “a  chiel  amang  you  takin’  notes.”  M.  Frederic  Febvre,  vice-dean 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  lias  visited  many  of  our  theaters  and  given  his  im- 
pressions of  the  work  of  our  actors  and  actresses.  The  criticisms  of  this  child  of 
Moliere  recall  a story  told  by  the  late  Professor  Jowett.  Fie  was  entertaining  a 
Frenchman  who  insisted  that  modern  civilization  owed  everything  to  F' ranee.  The 
professor  did  not  contradict  his  guest,  but  asked  him  to  quote  the  inscription  over  the 
gate  of  Dante’s  “Inferno.”  " Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  che  eniraie”  (All  hope 
abandon,  ye  who  enter  here),  was  the  reply.  “ You  must  be  mistaken,”  said  Jowett. 
“Was  it  not  Id  on  park  Franqais?”  M.  Febvre,  like  Professor  Jowett’s  guest, 
cannot  see  further  than  France.  For  the  matter  of  that,  some  of  the  dramatic  critics 
on  the  American  press  cannot  see  beyond  the  Paris  stage,  and  are  continually  telling 
us  how  much  better  plays  are  staged  and  acted  in  that  city  than  in  this  country.  But 
do  they  order  these  things  so  much  better  in  France  ? If  we  e.xcept  that  temple  of 
magnificent  mediocrity,  the  Theatre  Frangais,  in  the  French  theaters,  they  do  not. 
This  statement,  however,  does  not  imply  that  all  M.  Febvre’s  criticisms  are  unjust. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  on  our  stage.  The  question  is.  Flow  is  it  to 
be  reached  ? Now  that  the  old-fashioned  stock  companies  are  things  of  the  past,  we 
have  practically  no  training  schools  for  our  players.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this 
country  to  found  a National  Conservatory  supported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
owing  to  the  jealousies  of  rival  cities;  in  a Municipal  Conservatory  we  should  sooner 
or  later  find  ward  politicians  acting  as  professors  of  tragedy  and  “heelers”  teaching 
pantomime.  The  time  may  come  when  some  public-spirited  citizen  will  endow  a 
Dramatic  .School,  but  that  time  is  not  yet.  Meanwhile  the  young  talent  presented  in 
the  pages  of  The  G.allery  of  Pl.vyers  must  depend  upon  its  own  unassisted  re- 
sources for  development. 


Lorillard  Spencer. 
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3any.  (Jn  November  12,  1877, 


MARY 

ANDERSON. 

ARY  ANDERSON  \va<l 
in  the  morning  of  h e 1 
career  when  she  retiree 
^ into  private  life.  A self-trained  girl,  heil 
birth  and  breeding  wholly  uninfluenced  by  anj 
stage  association,  she  burst  out  as  a star  on  the^ 
theatrical  horizon  when  she  was  but  si.xteen  years  of  | 
• age.  Her  youth,  her  grace  belle  qiie  la  heaute, 
her  intelligence  and  sensibility  helped  her  in  her  up- 
ward flight,  so  did  her  beauty  of  feature  and  beauty  of 
refined  expression.  She  had,  too,  a remarkably  clever  man- 
ager in  her  stepfather.  Hut  these  only  helped,  and  could  not 
have  atoned  ftir  the  lack  of  the  divine  spark  with  which  alone 
an  artist  can  make  a mark  upon  his  generation.  Mary  Ander- 
son did  carry  the  sacred  fire.  True,  it  was  hidden  away  during 
the  first  years  of  her  stage  career,  but  before  that  career  closed 
Miss  Anderson  had  refuted  the  charge  of  her  critics  that  she  was 
incapable  of  portraying  passion.  “ Owen  .Meredith  ” once  wrote  of 
her  laterjuliet — “All  these  delicate  touches  of  rapidly  changing  emo- 
tion are  rendered  with  an  intensity  of  refined  and  true  expression, 
so  passionate,  so  tender  and  so  affecting,  that  1 am  utterly  at  a loss 
to  understand  how  any  of  Miss  .Anderson’s  critics  can  justify  the 
assertion  that  she  falls  off  in  the  stronger  scenes  where  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  woman  is  thoroughly  aroused.”  And  the  author  of 
“ Lucille  ” is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
women  to  know  when  and  how  her  earnestness  is  thoroughly  aroused. 
But  Miss  Anderson  deserted  the  tragic  muse  just  at  the  time  she 
was  proving  that  from  the  gods  she  had  received  the  gift  of  genius. 
The  very  critics  who  had  absurdly  overestimated  her  powers  when  she 
was  a raw  amateur,  had  betaken  upon  themselves  to  belittle  her  ability 
when  she  had  become  a finished  actress,  and,  disgusted  with  the  stage 
and  its  surroundings,  she  left  her  native  land  to  make  her  home  in 
I England,  where,  as  Mrs.  Antonio  Navarro,  she  spends  a quiet  life 
aniid  artistic  surroundings.  It  was  on  July  28,  1859,  that  Mary  An- 
M derson  was  born  at  .Sacramento  on  the  Pacific  .Slope.  Her  mother  was 

a Philadelphian  of  German  descent,  while  her  father,  the  grandson  of  an 
V*  Englishman,  came  from  New,York.  The  father  fell  at  Mobile  while  fighting 
for  the  Confederate  cause,  when  Mary  was  three  years  old.  Four  years  later 
her  mother  married  a Louisville  doctor,  Hamilton  Griffin,  and  it  was  in  Louis- 
ville that  the  future  actress  spent  her  childhood,  and  was  educated  first  at 
the  Ursuline  Convent  and  then  at  a school  kept  by  nuns.  The  lack  of 
, space  will  only  permit  of  a brief  sketch  of  her  early  stage  career.  Charlotte 
Cushman  recommended  her  to  take  lessons  in  the  dramatic  art  from  the 
younger  Vandenhoff,  and  from  him  she  received  her  lessons — strictly  speak- 
ing, the  only  professional  training  she  received  for  the  stage.  .She  made  her 
debut  on  November  27,  1875,  Macauley’s  'I'heater,  Louisville,  for  the  benefit 
of  one  Milnes  Levick,  an  English  actor,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  find  him.self 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  jilay  selectetl  for  the  debut  was  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  and  Miss  Anderson  was  announced  in  the  play-bills  thus:  “Juliet,  by  a 
Louisville  young  lady  (her  first  appearance  on  any  stagej.”  The  theater  was 
packed,  and  the  Louiratlle  Courier  the  next  morning  announced  her  to  be  a great 
actress.  The  performance  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a remarkable  display  of 
natural  talent  in  spite  of  its  violence  and  distortion.  A regular  engagement  at 
the  same  theater  followed,  and  she  appeared  there  as  Evadne,  Bianca,  Julia  and 
Juliet.  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  received  her  with  open  arms,  and  Washing- 
ton went  into  raptures  over  her,  but  luckily  for  the  young  actress  she  went  to 
Francisco,  anti  there  received  her  first  rebuff  before  she  had  been  spoiled  byj 
tery.  She  took  the  lesson  well  to  heart  and  set  herself  to  earnest  work  with  a stnl 
she  made  her  New  York  debut  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  as  Pauline  in  “ The  Lady  of  Lyl 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  NOVEMBER  12,  1910 


Cosca 


Cast 

FLORIA  TOSCA  ....  CARMEN  MELIS 
MARIO  CAVARADOSSI  HERMAN  JADLOWKER 


BARON  SCARPIA  . 
CESARE  ANGELOTTI 
IL  SAGRESTANO  . 
SPOLETTA  . . . 

SCIARRONE  . . 

UN  CARCERIERE  . 
UN  PASTURE  . . 


GEORGE  BAEXANOFF 
GIUSEPPE  PERINI 
LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
. . ATTILIO  PULCINI 

. FREDERICK  HUDDY 
MARIE  LOUISE  ROGERS 


Soldiers,  Police  Agents,  Ladies,  Nobles,  Gtixens, 
Artisans,  etc. 


Rome 


1800 


8)mopei9  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St  Andre  della 
Valle,  Rome. 


Act  II.  Scarpia’s  room  in  the  Famese  Palace, 
Rome. 

Act  III.  Platform  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome. 


OPEPAfiMPAN)) 
Season  of^ 

1910i311 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  NOVEMBER  19,  1910 


II  Barbicrc  di  Siviglia 

Cast 


ROSINA LYDIA  LIPKOWSKA 

BERTHA  ANNE  ROBERTS 

COUNT  ALMAVrVA  FLORENCIO  CONSTANTINO 

FIGARO RODOLFO  FORNARI 

DOCTOR  BARTOLO  . . . LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

BASILIO LEON  SIBIRIAKOFF 

FIORELLO ATTILIO  PULCINI 

L’UFFICIALE  ....  ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

Musicians,  Soldiers,  etc. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  A Square  in  Seville. 

Act  II.  A Hall  in  Don  Bartolo’s  House. 
Act  III.  Same  as  Act  II. 


'} 


OpEPA^MPWn) 

Season  cf'-i 

I910"l311 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  NOVEMBER  26,  1910 


Boston  Opepa^mpwi)) 

Season  of^ 

1910-1311. 


SATURDAY  MATINfiE,  DECEMBER  3,  1910 


II  "Crovatorc 

Cast 

MANRICO LEO  SLEZAK 

THE  COUNT  DE  LUNA  . . CARLO  GALEFFI 

FERRANDO GIUSEPPE  PERINI 

RUIZ ERNESTO  GIACCONE 


fau8t 

In  consequence  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  scenery,  the 
following  intermissions  have  been  arranged : 


Between  the  Prologue  and  Act  I ....  5 Minutes 

Between  Act  I and  Act  II 12  Minutes 

Between  Act  II  and  Act  III 25  Minutes 

Between  Scene  I and  Scene  II  — Act  III  . No  Intermission 
Between  Act  III  and  Act  IV 12  Minutes 


LEONORA LUISA  VILLANI 

INES GRACE  FISHER 

AZUCENA MARIA  CLAESSENS 

Followers  of  the  Count,  Guards,  Nuns,  Gypsies,  etc. 
Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 

The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Biscay  and  partly  in 
Arragon. 

Time Fifteenth  Century 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Scene  I.  Vestibule  in  the  Palace  of  Alia- 
feria. 


Act  II. 
Act  III. 


Act  IV. 


Scene  II. 
Scene  I. 

Scene  II. 
Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 

Scene  I. 

Scene  II. 


Gardens  of  the  Palace. 

A grotto  on  the  border  of  the 
Biscayan  Mountain. 

The  Cloister  of  a Convent. 

A Camp. 

Hall  adjoining  the  Chapel  of 
Castellor. 

A Wing  of  the  Palace  of 
Aliaferia. 

A Gloomy  Dungeon. 


Cast 


FAUST  .... 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
VALENTINE  . . 

WAGNER  . . . 

MARGUERITE 
SIEBEL  . . . 

MARTHA  . . . 


HERMAN  JADLOWKER 
LEON  SIBIRIAKOFF 
. GEORGE  BAKLANOFF 
. . PIERRE  LETOL 

. . LILLIAN  NORDICA 

. . JESKA  SWARTZ 

. . ANNE  ROBERTS 


NOTE.  — Permission  of  the  Russian  Government  had  to 
be  obtained  to  release  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  for  his  short  engagement 
in  Boston,  consequently  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  study 
“ Faust  ” in  French.  He  will  therefore  sing  the  part  of 
Mephistopheles  in  Russian. 

Chorus  of  students,  soldiers,  spirits,  witches, 
people,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Prologue, 
Act  I. 
Act  II. 
Act  III. 

Act  IV. 


Faust’s  study. 

Kermesse  scene. 

Marguerite’s  garden. 

Scene  I.  Interior  of  a church. 

Scene  II.  A square  near  the  city  gates. 
A prison. 


Scenery  for  Prologue,  Acts  I,  II,  and  III  painted  by 
Mr,  P.  Stroppa,  of  Milan. 

Scenery  for  Act  IV  painted  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Bernard,  of 
London. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  10,  1910 


La  Bobcmc 


Cast 

MIMI LYDIA  LIPKOWSKA 

MUSETTA FELY  DEREYNE 

RODOLFO  . . . FLORENCIO  CONSTANTINO 

MARCELLO  ....  RODOLFO  FORNARI 

COLLINE JOSE  MARDONES 

SCHAUNARD ATTILIO  PULCINI 

ALCINDORO JOHN  MOGAN 

BENOIT LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

UN  DOGANIERE  . . . FREDERICK  HUDDY 

PARPIGNOL C.  STROESCO 

Students,  Work  Girls,  Citizens,  Shop-keepers,  Street 
Venders,  Soldiers,  Restaurant  Waiters,  Boys, 
Girls,  Etc. 

Time  . . about  1830  Place  . in  Paris 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  In  the  Attic,  showing  a spacious  window, 
from  which  one  sees  an  expanse  of  snow- 
laden roofs. 

Act  II.  Conference  of  streets  in  Latin  Quarter, 
showing  Cafe  Momus. 

Act  III.  La  Barrifere  d’Enfer  (The  Gate  of  Hell). 

Early  morning  of  a day  in  February. 


lOSTOf^ 


Boston  Opei^a^mpan;) 


Season  of^ 

1910M311 


SATURDAY 

MATINEE,  DECEMBER  17,  1910 

OtcUo 

Cast 

OTELLO  . 

. . . GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

UGO  . . 

MARIO  SAMMARCO 

CASSIO 

. . . . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

RODERIGO 

C.  STROESCO 

LODOVICO 

JOSE  MARDONES 

MONTANO 

ATTILIO  PULCINI 

A HERALD 

. . . . FREDERICK  HUDDY 

DESDEMONA 

CARMEN  MELIS 

EMILIA 

. . . . MARIA  CLAESSENS 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Cypriots,  Children,  etc. 
Period Fifteenth  Century 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Outside  the  Castle  in  Cypro. 

Act  n.  A Hall  and  Garden  of  the  Castle. 
Act  III.  The  Great  Hall  of  the  Castle. 

Act  TV.  The  Bedroom  of  Desdemona. 


Act  TV.  Same  as  Act  I. 


ERj^OUSF  1 

DosTON 

Boston  Opera  (qmpaniJ 

r Season  of^ 

1910*1311  J 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  24,  1910 

)Vlefistofelc 

In  consequence  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  scenery,  the 
following  intermissions  have  been  arranged : 

Between  The  Prologue  and  Act  I ....  5 Minutes 

Between  Act  I and  Act  II 15  Minutes 

Between  Scene  1 and  Scene  2 — Act  II  . .No  Intermission 

Between  Act  II  and  Act  III 15  Minutes 

Between  Act  III  and  Act  TV 18  Minutes 

Between  Act  IV  and  Epilogue 10  Minutes 

Cast 

FAUST  ....  FLORENCIO  CONSTANTINO 
MEFISTOFELE  ....  JOSE  MARDONES 
NEREO  I 

WAGNER  I STROESCO 

MARGUERITA  ....  ALICE  NIELSEN 

ELENA  FELY  DEREYNE 

PANTALIS MARIA  CLAESSENS 

MARTA ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Bynopste  of  Bcenery 

Prologue.  In  the  Heavens.  (Scenery  painted  by 
Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bernard,  of  London,  Eng.) 

Act  I.  Scene  1.  Easter  Holiday.  Gate  and  Bas- 
tions of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  (Scen- 
ery painted  by  Signor  Pietro  Stroppa,  of 
Milan.) 

Scene  2.  Faust’s  Studio.  (Scenery  by  Sig^ 
P.  Stroppa.) 

Act  n.  Scene  1.  Garden  So,ene.  Marta’s  Garden. 
(Scenery  by  Mr.  0.  P.  Bernard.) 

Scene  2.  The  Sabbath  Night.  Valley  of 
Schirk  and  Brocken.  (Witch  Rock.) 
(Scenery  by  Sig.  P.  Stroppa.) 

Act  HI.  Part  1.  A Prison.  (Scenery  by  Mr.  O.  P. 
Bernard.) 

Act  rv.  Part  2.  Classic  Sabbath  Night.  On  the 
Shores  of  the  Penejos  River.  (Scenery 
by  Mr.  O.  P.  Bernard.) 

Epilogue  Faust’s  Studio.  (The  Death  of  Faust) 
(Scenery  by  Sig.  P.  Stroppa.) 


I0§T0 


1 ' V Boston  Opera  (pmi 


Boston  OpEf^A(gMPAN)J 

Season  of^ 

1910-I311 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  7,  1911 


jVIadama  Butterfly 

NOTE. — The  public  is  requested  to  note  that  there  will  be 
only  one  interval  of  sufficient  length  to  leave  their  seats  in 
to-day’s  performance.  This  interval  will  be  between  Act 
I and  Act  II,  as  the  intermission  between  the  second  and  third 
acts  of  “Madama  Butterfly”  will  not  exceed  ten  minutes. 

Cast 

First  intermission  will  be  26  minutes. 

Second  intermission  will  be  10  minutes. 

Owing  to  the  State  Laws  prohibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  children  on  the  stage,  the  management  is 
obliged  to  substitute  a doll  in  place  of  the  child]  in 
the  last  two  acts. 


BUTTERFLY  . . . 

SUZUKI  .... 

KATE  PINKERTON  . 

F.  B.  PINKERTON  . 
SHARPLESS  . . . 

GORO 

PRINCIPE  YAMADORI 
LO  ZIO  BONZO  . 

YAKUSIDE  . . . 

IL  COMMISSARIO  IMPERIALE 
L’UFFICIALE  DEL  REGISTRO 


EMMY  DESTINN 
JESKA  SWARTZ 
GRACE  FISHER 
GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 
. GIOVANNI  POLESE 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
. ATTILIO  PULCINI 
. GIUSEPPE  PERINI 
. . JOHN  MOGAN 

C.  MONTELLA 
C.  STROESCO 


LA  MADRE  DI  CIO-CIO-SAN  . M.  L.  ROGERS 

LA  ZIA GRACE  FISHER 

LA  CUGINA RUBY  SAVAGE 


Period,  1900  Nagasaki,  Japan 


S)?nop9i9  of  Sccncr)? 

Act  I.  A cottage  on  the  hill  of  Nagasaki  Bay. 
Act  II.  Interior  of  Butterfly’s  Cottage. 

Act  HI.  Same  as  Act  II. 


. By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Gounod’S 
"Faust.''  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Paufit  .*^1 Mr.  JaA'on'ker 

Mephistoi^euea Mr.  Siblrlakoff 

Valentino  Mr.  Baklanoff 

tVag^r L/«tol 

MaJrgUjerlte lime.  Nordlca 

Blebel Swartz 

Martha .Mias  Roberts 

Mme.  Nordlca  took  the  part  of  Mar- 
guerite yesterday,’  and  It  was  In  this 
part  that  she  was  first  seen  here  In 
opera  at  the  old  Globe  Theatre,  when 
she  was  billed  as  "Mile.  Qlgllo  Nor- 
dlca," when  her  associates  In  Gounod's 
; opera  were  Mmes.  Yorke  and  Valerga 
I and  Messrs.  Bello,  Cherubini,  Galassl. 
de  Vaschetti,  and  Luigi  Ardltl  led  the 
orchestra. 

In  those  days  a prlma  donna  was 
expected  to  thrill  an  audience  by 
sheer  beauty  of  sustained  song  or  by 
agility  In  the  performance  of  florid 
passages.  If  Marguerite  sang' with; 
emotion  In  the  Garden  scene,  was 
brilliant  In  the  "Jewel"  song,  and 
vocally  powerful  In  the  prison,  that 
^ was  enough  for  the  hearers.  There 
was  roaring  and  there  were  wreaths. 

; The  Church' scene  was  thought  bore- 
' some,  and  It  was  often  omitted.  There 
was  no  discussion  concerning  the 
‘ "psychology”  of  the  part  of  Marguer- 
ite. 'When  Pauline  Lucca  turned  the 
amiable  creature  of  the  librettists  Into 
a woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  there 
were  protests  In  some  quarters,  and 
she  was  accused  of  coarseness. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  There  are 
now  plenty  of  "interpreters”  In  the 
opera  house  and  on  the  concert  stage. 
Many  of  them  do  not  know  how  to 
sing.  Mme.  Nordlca  was  always  a 
singer,  and  she  grew  to  be  a mistress 
of  song.  As  the  years  went  by  she  also 
became  an  interpreter.  Two  continents 
have  applauded  her  Isolde.  Yesterday 
she  gave  a remarkable  Impersonation 
of  Marguerite,  and  with  her  and  Mr. 
Jadiowker  and  Mr.  Caplet,  and  al.so  by 
teason  of  the  stage  settings,  there  was 
a new  "Faust.” 

Even  the  well  seasoned  and  possibly 
fla.^dened  jopera-goer  who  has  seen  men 
singers  ani  wqmen  singers  rise  as  stars, 
bhtze  in  the  zenith,  set  or ' disappear 
suddenly  In  the  blackness  of  darknes.s 
forever,  must  yesterday  have  experi- 
enced a new  sensation.  He  saw  an 
original  Impersonation  of  Marguerite, 
original  without  affectation  or  eccen- 
tricity; natural  and  not  laboriously  so; 
an  Impersonation  that  was  .spontaneous 
In  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  not 
thoughtlessly,  recklessly  spontaneous, 
as  though  the  actress,  relying  on  her  I 
personality,  were  experimenting.  I 

This  Marguerite,  before  she  held 
Faust  to  her  ' brea.st  that  night  of  | 
nights,  when  perfume  of  flowers  mad- 
dened and  stars  were  conniving,  was  a, 
maiden  of  dreams  ’ and  illusions,  a 
maiden  waiting  for  her  knight,  pure  in 
thought  by  very  reason  of  her’  virginal ' 
passion.  This  Marguerite  of  the 
scenes  that  followed  was  the  maiden 
that  now  knew  womanhood,  shamed  in 
the  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  but  with 
unsullied  soul,  although  remorseful,  I 
fearing  the  day  of  wrath. 

There  are  stage  Marguerites  who, 
coquettish,  amorous  In  the  opening 
scenes,  are  afterward  tragedy  queens 
In  distress,  hysterical  or  dull.  There 
are  also  Marguerites  who,  prim  and 
proper  In  the  garden,  faint  decorously  in 
church,  and  behave  themselves  In  the 
prison  In  a manner  to  elicit  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  exacting  Jailor — and 
bis  wife. 

The  Marguerite  of  Mme.  Nordlca  was 
a woman  that  dreamed  and  loved  and 
paid  the  cost.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
whether  she  were  the  Marguerite  of 
[Ooethe  or  the  ingenious  librettists.  This 
JHarguerite  was  the  conception  of  Mme. 


"When  .she  first  met  Faust  she  .is 
neither  self-conscious  nor  a prude; 
neither  coquettish  nor  Impa.sslve.  She 
loved  that  day,  but  she  did  not  simper, 
nor  did  she  escape  as  Galatea,  wishing 
to  be  seen  before  she  hid  herself.  Her 
return  to  the  garden  and  her  rev’erit; 
while  .she  sang  of  Thvile’s  king,  singing 
with  thoughts  on  her  own  knight,  will 
long  haunt  the  memory  by  reason  of  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  true  emotion. 

Mme.  Nordlca  took  the  “Jewel”  song 
[at  an  unusually  slow  pace.  Thus  she 
fwas  enabled  to  wed  song  and  appropriate 
gesture  and  mate  the  musical  expres- 
sion with  the  inward  sentiment.  There 
, was  always  the  xpression  of  wonder, 
“Who. am  I.  that  I should  have  these 
jewels?”  For  once  there  was  "not  the 
sight  of  a vain  woman,  bought  with 
gewgatvs,  prancing  on  the  stage  with 
looking-glass  In  'hand,  while  she  waited 
for  the  kind  gentleman. 

Her  singing  In  the  duet  with  Faust 
was  the  quiet  ecstasy  of  love.  How 
r maidenly  and  delicate  was  her  self- 
recovery  when  almost  ready  to  sur- 
render! How  chastely  passionate  her 
confession  to  the  night!  And  In  the 
church  scene  there  was  agony  with- 
out convulsions,  the  despair  that  by 
Its  numbed  Intensity  is  the  more  ter- 
rible. 

There  were  many  other  features  in 
1 this  memorable  performance,  tri- 
t umphs  of  dramatic  Instinct  and  dra- 1 
fmatlc  Intelligence,  moments  of  vocally 
' emotional  beauty,  phrases  charged ; 
Iwlth  longing,  supreme  happiness,  ter-! 
ror,  wild  regret.  There  were  also 
moments  when  Mme.  Nordlca  showed 
, herself  a rounded  artist  by  that  whiph 
' she  did  not  do  and  did  not  attempt. 

Mr.  Jadiowker  sang  the  music  of 
IFaust  and  acted  the  part  as  no  one 
[else  has  done  In  Boston  since  Jean  de 
[Reszke  was  In  his  prime.  Miss  Swartz. 

young  as  she  is  in  life  and  on  the 
stage,  was  one  of  the  few  Slebels  of 
distinction  in  song  and  carriage  tliat 
'have  graced  the  theatre  of  late  years. 
Miss  Roberts  was  not  a conventional 
Martha,  and  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
I the  part  not  played  In  farce-comedy 
j vein.  Mr.  Baklanoff  gave  character 
to  the  part  of  Valentine  and  sang  and 
idled  like  a hero.  Mr.  Siblrlakoff  sang 
(coarsely  and  Impressed  the  audience 
[by  mere  weight  of  vocal  Impact  His 
acting  was  occasionally  effective. 

I Mr.  Caplet  conducted  In  a .manner 
to  give  Gounod's  well  known  score 
I freshness  'und  vitality.  Too  much 
could  not  be  said  In  praise  of  his 
[poetically  dramatic  reading.  Chorus 
iand  orchestra  were  at  their  best. 
The  beauty  of  the  new  scenery  has 
already  been  described  in  The  Herald. 
The.se  scenes,  the  general  stage  man- 
agement, and  the  conducting  of  Mr. 
Caplet  could  not  be  easily,  surpassed 
today  In  any  of  the  famous  opera 
houses  of  the  world. 

There  was  a large  audience  which, 
greatly  Interested,  was  at  times  en-| 
thuslastic. 


“IL  TROVATORE”  WAS 
NEVER  BEHER  STA 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON’S, 
PERFORMANCE  CRITICISI 


“Faust”  Also  Splendidly  Set 
the  Evening,  and  Sibiriakoff 
“Devilish”  as  Ever. 

By  S.  r.  iVillianis. 

THE  CAST. 

Manrico L«eo|  S| 

The  Count  De  Luna Giuseppe  Gt 

Ferrando Giuseppe  1 1 

Pulz Ernesto  Gia< 

Leonora I-ulsa  Yfl 

Ines Grace)  F 

Azucena Marla  Clae 

Conductor,  Amoldo  Conti. 

Verdi's  “11  Trovatore”  was  sung^ir 
Boston  Opera  House  Saturday  afteri 
before  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  im 
ate  size.  As  to  scenery  and  stage  mat 
ment,  the  production  is  the  best  this 
has  ever  .seen.  The  singing,  with  int 
centred  in  the  Manrico  of  Lrco  SI 
possibly  did  not  merit  such  absolute!; 
qualified  praise. 

On  the  vocal  side,  Mr.  Slezak  , 
pleasure.  In  the  prison  scene  he  sung' 
thrilling  passion,  and  there  was  ( 
beauty  in  his  singing  of  the  tower  ’ 
As  tenors  go,  Mr.  Slezak  is  forbearir 
man  of  great  strength,  he  govern 
voice,  a tenor  of  heroic  quality, 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  drs 
vigor  is  not  solely  dependent  upon 
capacity. 

Maria  Claessens  was  an  impi 
Azucena.  Her  most  impressive  single 
in  the  prison  scene.  In  some  seen 
outshone  Manrico. 

Luisa  Villani,  a young  soprano,  w 
been  a member  of  Italian  opera  corr 
In  New  York,  Havana,  and  the  c 
Jlexico,  was  a passable  Leonora.  R 
ing  tradition,  she  brings  nothing  d 
ly  individual  to  the  role.  No  fea; 
her  performance  Ungers  In  the  men 

Mr.  Galeffi  was  an  industriously 
count. 

The  chorus  sang  well  throughoi 
Mr.  Conti  did  admirable  work  w 
orchestral  forces.  Verdi's  score  d 
grow  stale.  It  is  rich  in  proi 
melody,  without  which  music  does  I 
survive.  The  merely  cerebral 
piece  of  today  will  be  found  In  the  j 
of  tomorrow. 


Iermarlowe  ^ 

COMBINATION  HERE ; 

I 

1 ■ ! 

PBETH”  PRESENTED 

' IN  SUMPTUOUS  MANNER  i 


axlowe,  for  the  Most  Part, 
ninant  Fignire  of  Play — Soth- 
’s  Impersonation  Not  Yet 
aided  Out. 

By  S.  C.  TVilliams. 

V now  and  then  we  are  Invited  to  j 
. new  thane  that  was  and  king  that 
e.  A few  years  ago  Frank  Keenan 
a laughing  Macbeth  to  the  strident 
^Ifecbeth  of  Nance  O'Neil.  More 
y^Robert  Mantell  took  his  turn,  and 
enially  described  as  a "rhetorical 
Uum.  " The  latest  entry  is  Mr. 
Sothern.  whose  local  season  with 
.larlowe  in  Shakespearian  repertory 
with  a sumptuous  production  of 
atb,"  in  the  Shubert  theatre,  last 


5rl^S'“lKrlowe's  I.ady  Madbeth  r;Ts3?fie- 
Jwhat  related  to  the  woman  shown  by  Miss 
‘Terry,  who  added  breadth  of  passion  be- 
.vond  the  Englishwoman’s  range.  It  must 
be  said  that  she  brought  to  last  night's 
performance  its  first  vital  moment,  and 
wa.u  for  the  most  part  it.s  dominant  figure. 
Her  love  for  Macbeth  was  of  quasl-ma- 
j ternal  quality  often  found  in  marriage. 

; She  soothed  and  steadied  him,  and  kept 
j guard  over  his  treacherous  nerves.  in  . 
i the  scene  between  husband  and  wife  after 
I Duncan's  death  her  acting  was  of  thrill- 
i Ing  quality,  and  there  was  tragic  force  in  I 
her  frantic  protection  of  Macbeth  in  the  ' 
banquet  scene.  In  the  sleep-walking  scene 
she  lacked  authority.  It  was  too  much  ‘ 
like  a common  somnambulistic  perform- 
ance. 

Of  the  supporting  cast,  Mr.  Mather’s 
Banquo,  Frederick  Lewis’  Macduff,  and 
Rowland  Buckstone’s  porter,  an  effort  in 
his  familiar  low  comedy  vein,  had  merit. 

The  production  is  very  handsomely 
staged,  with  many  scenes,  including  a 
moonlight  dance  unknown  to  the  play. 
Since  the  performance  lasts  nearly  f->nr 
hours,  it  would  be  well  to  drop  anything 
not  germane.  There  is  incidental  music 
played  by  an  orchestra  of  considerable  , 
size.  fVe  note  that  the  nlay  is  credited  to 
William  Shakespeare. 

The  theatre  was  packed.  Mr.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Marlowe  always  draw  heavily  in 
Boston.  j 


production  of  this  vigorous  tragedy 
nan  who  lost,  having  staked  con- 
itself  to  win  power  and  glory, 
■tlgorous  discussion.  Next  to  Ham- 
acbeth  is  Shakespeare’s  most  dis- 
character.  "Was  he  a bloody  villain 
unged  into  crime  his  loving  wife?’’ 
he,  for  all  his  martial  bearing,  a 
ked  husband?’’  Between  these  ex- 
dehate rages. 

we  take  to  be  the  best  opinion  to- 
xkes  Macbeth  one  of  the  documents 
y supi>orting  Frank  Harris’  conten- 
at  Shakespeare’s  neurotic  tempera- 
3 evident  in  a line  of  virile  heroines' 
rvously  weak  men.  Macbeth  is  not 
in  with  nerves  of  steel.  His  mind 
’ of  scorpions.  He  is  sick  with  the 
jf  blood  he  has  shed.  The  witches 
■n  on  to  the  initial  crime,  and  then 
s through  fear.  He  leans  upon  his 
.nd  when  she  dies  under  the  strain 
:es  eloquent  in  self-pity. 

Sothern,  whose  impersonation  was  ■ 
I up  to  the  scene  of  Duncan’s  death,  j 
this  conception.  His  Macbeth  is  an 
ition  of  suspicious  fear.  He  is  I 
terlzed  by  fitful  ferocity  and  periods  | 
ichrymose  depression.  Into  Mac- 
mouth  Shakespeare  puts  some  ot  J 
)st  beautifully  melodious  and  highly 
ative  verse.  Mr.  Sothern’s  reading 
y scenes  was  hardly  commensurate 
is  deserved  reputation  as  one  of  our 
:tors  able  to  make  music  of  blank 
A considerable  portion  of  the  dag- 
Jliloquy  was  unintelligible.  In  that 
I of  midnight  assassination  an  old 
Hn  recurred:  "Having  accomplished 
iWoody  purpose  with  all  possible 
y,  why  do  Macbeth  and  his  lady  In- 
in loud  conversation?”  It  is  a habit 
should  be  discarded,  like  the  cus- 
[ having  men  play  two  of  the 

he  whole,  Mr.  Sothern’s  Macbeth  is 
llpersonatlon  not  yet  thoroughly 


t of  Lady  Macbeth?  George  Brandes 
her  a "slight,  lean,  bard  woman, 
■od  bj’  lust  of  power  and  splendour.” 
randes  argues  strongly,  as  he  usually' 
but  the  text  hardly  supports  him. 
Lady  Macbeth  has  the  stronger  will, 
[glnal  impulse  to  mxirder  is  not  hers, 
persuaded  of  the  expediency  of 
^ means  of  i)er  husband’s  ad- 
she  drives  him  on,  sustaining 
Btll  she  collapses  under  the  strain. 

the  I.ady  visualized  by-  Clara 
I™  generation  which  accepted  the 
jBote  virago  bodied  forth  by  Char- 
Wyman,  in  the  impersonation  of 
who  was  not  happy  in 
was  no  acid 


FORBES-ROBERTSON  AT 
THE  SHUBERT  THEATRE 


OFFERS  INTERESTING 

CHARACTER  STUDY 


“Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back’ ’ 
Owes  Its  Success  Mainly  to  the 
Work  of  Distinguished  Actor. 

By  S.  C.  Williams. 

Some  months  ago  a criticaster  chided  the 
public  for  liking  ’The  'Third  Floor  Back,’’ 
yvhich  was  brought  to  the  Shubert,  last 
night,  with  Mr.  J.  Forbes-Robertson  in  the  | 
leading  role.  He  complained  that  it  was  a 
play  “not  thought  through  to  fundamen- 
tals.” In  a narrow  sense  his  criticism  is 
justified,  but  a liberal  view  finds  him 
wrong.  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome’s  dramatization 
'Of  his  own  story  should  not  be  measured 
merely  as  a dramatic  study'  of  present- 
day'  English  life.  It  is  a piece  apart,  a 
modern  morality  play.  By  a scries  of  sy'm- 
bolic  episodes  it  presses  home  a moral  con- 
clusion. 

This  play’s  record  of  more  than  1000  per- 
I formances  is  significant  of  special  appeal. 

3 since  it  neither  tickles  the  ear  nor  mlnis- 
' ters  to  a levity-loving  generation.  Like 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,”  which  had 
: an  earlier  success,  leading  some  to  consider: 

I Mr.  Jerome  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  it 
preaches  the  practical  efficacy  of  the 
' Golden  Rule.  That  its  preaching  is  poyv- 
l|  ‘ rful  cannot  be  lo.uically  maintained.  Its 
i grqat  success  is  mainly  due  to  the'  acting 
I of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  whose  imperson- 
I aUon  of  the  Passer-by  shines  in  intellectual 
i 'lignity  and  sidritual  charm.  ■ , J 


C '^e  scene  of  convefsattons  Is  a sT.abby- 

I'  .genteel  Bloomsbury  boarding-house.  The 
landlady  is  shre'vylshly  grayl  ing,  and  the 
.several  lodgers  are  maliciously'  mean,  ac- 
forUlng  to  their  talents.  A retired  major 
and  his  wife  quarrel  from  morning  till 
night,  and  are  only'  agreed  In  determination 
to  marry  their  daughter,  a girl  made  hard 
by  sordid  environment,  to  a vulgar  and 
.slightly  decrepit  bookmaker,  whose  very 
touch  i.s  liateful  to  her.  Also  there  Is  a 
Mr.  Samuels,  a promoter  in  quest  of 
lambs;  a musician  who  Is  soured  by  disap- 
pointment; a stout  lady  mourning  a com- 
paratively resplendent  past,  and  a sour 
little  spinster  whose  tongue  is  busily'  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  poisoned  arrows. 

In  this  household  suddenly  appears  the 
Passer-'oy,  reticent  but  wonderfully  know- 
ing. He  reminds  the  squabbling  major  and 
his  wife  of  their  blissful  y'outh.  He 
heartens  ^he  musician;  shames  the  pro- 
moter; persuades  the  bookmaker  to  give  | 
Ills  fiancee  to  the  poor  boy  she  loves;  ' 
awakens  true  womanly  feeling  In  the  ! 
spiteful  old  maid.  One  and  all,  the  In- 
mates feel  that  they  have  known  him.  He 
is  their  better  self.  AVhen  he  departs  as 
quietly'  as  he  came  he  leaves  a softened 
and  harmonious  household. 

From  common  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture it  might  be  said  that  nobody  could 
so  suddenly  transform  a collection  of  sor- 
didly selfish  persons.  That  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  obtrusive  under  the  spell 
of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson’s  acting.  The  i 
great  majority  depart  with  at  least  tran-  I 
slently  quickened  appreciation  of  broth- 
erly love. 

' Mr.  Robertson’s  elocution  is  again  a de- 
light, and  his  supporting  company  gen- 
erally merits  praise  for  Its  handling  of 
the  English  language.  Nowadays  we  are 
used  to  mumbling  actors. 

Miss  Haidee  AVTight  must  be  credited 
with  a particularly  vivid  impersonation  of 
a venomous  and  catty  female,  and  she 
struck  a true  note  of  pathos  in  Miss  Kite’s 
repentance.  Miss  Molly  Pearson’s  slavey 
was  true  to  type,  and  Mr.  Poulton’s 
Samuels  had  acid  vigor.  The  average  of 
acting  is  comparatively  high-  It  Is  the 
best  balanced  cast  seen  in  Boston  this  i 
season. 


Bertini,  Milan 

SIGNOR  ZENATELLO  (Manhattan) 


Wtek  Beginning  Monday,  October  17,  1910  < 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Gertrude  Elliott 

(Liebler  & Co.,  Managers) 

In  Mis.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett’s 

-a 

ly 

Play  of  Cheerfulness 

1 

**Tne  Dawn  of  a Tommorow” 

. -j 

a 

PROGRAM 

THE  CAST 


SIR  OLIVER  HOLT 

MR.  OLIVER  HOLT 

SIR  BOWLING  BURFORD 

DR.  HEATH 

DR.  SATTERLEY 

LORD  TOMMY.’. 

DANDY 

THE  THIEF 

BARNEV 

JEM 

THE  BAT 

THE  KID 

BEDELL 


..  FULLER  MELLISH 

SYDNEY  BOOTH 

GUY  PHIPPS 

...GEORGE  FARREN 

ROY  BARNES 

PHILIP  LESLIE 

ALEX.  SCOTT-GATTY 
.BENNETT  KILPACK 

SAM  PEARCE 

....  ARTHUR  BARRY 
, . CREIGHTON  HALE 

DOUGLAS  JOSS 

ERNEST  C.  JOY 


POWELL 

INSPECTOR  BARNES. 
INSPECTOR  MURRAY 
FIRST  POLICEMAN... 
SECOND  POLICEMAN. 

POLLY 

FEATHERS 


Of  Scotland  ) 
Yard  f 


SAM  PEARCE 

• CHARLES  GARRY 
HARRY  CHESTER 
.CHvRLES  DOWD 
....THOMAS  MOSS 
. ANGELA  OGDEN 
ANNA  WAITE 


BET 

MIMI 

MADGE  DE  LORME 


•GLAD” 


and 


JULIA  BLANC 

CARRIE  MERRILEES 
....SUZANNE  PERRY 

MISS  ELLIOTT 


II 


SCENES  IN  THE  PLAY 

ACT  I Scene  I.  Library  of  Sir  Oliver  Holt's  House  in  London.  Late  evening. 

ONE  MINUTE  INTERMISSION  BETWEEN  SCENES  I AND 
Scene  II.  Apple  Blossom  Court  in  the  East  End  of  I.ondon.  Night. 

ACT  II  “Glad’s”  Garret  in  a House  in  Apple  Blossom  Court.  Later. 

ACT  III— Mr.  Oliver  Holt’s  Apartments  in  The  Temple,  London.  Dawn. 

“vC  Pfoduce  31  the  New  Theatre,  New  York,  in  November,  Mascagni’s  latest 

Abottin  the  title  role,  supported  by  the  Bessie  Abott  Grand  Opera 
(^oropany  and  Signw  Mascagnt  conducting  at  all  performances.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history 
that  a Grand  Opera  will  have  had  its  original  presentation  in  the  United  States. 


Olaatlp  0ipiarp  ©Ijpatrp 

SEASON  1910-1911 

JOHN  CRAIG .‘■’OT.K  T.ESSF.E  AND 

Manager 

The  John  Craig  Stock  Go. 

WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  31,  1910 

“The  Servant  in  the  House” 

By  CHARLES  RANN  KENNEDY 

Produced  under  the  Stage  Direction  of  William  Parke 


PERSONS  IN  THE  PLAY 


MausoD,  a Butler John  Craig 

James  Ponsonby  Makeshyfte,  D.D.,  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lancashire.  .Donald  Meek 

The  Reverend  Wm.  Smythe,  Vicar Walter  AValker 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  a Gentleman  of  Xecessary 

Occupation George  Hassell 

Rogers,  a Page  Boy  A1  Roberts 

Auntie,  the  Vicar’s  Wife Marie  Curtis 

. AND 

Mary,  the  Vicar’s  Niece Mary  Young 

Time,  an  early  morning  in  Spring. 

Place,  an  English  Country  Vicarage. 


Note: — The  only  intermission  will  be  between  acts  1 
and  II  and  between  acts  III  and  IV,  The  curtain  will  be 
lowered  but  momentarily  between  acts  II  and  III  and 
IV  and  V. 


Week  Beginning  Monday,  November  14,  1910 
COMBINED  STELLAR  ENGAGEMEAT 

Mr.  E.  H.  Miss  Julia 

SOTHERN  and  MARLOWE 

In  the  Tragedy  of 

MACBETH 

By  William  Shakespeare 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland Mr.  William  Harris 

Malcolm  \ „ ( Mr.  Eric  Blind 

Donalbain  < Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly 

Macbeth  (Duncan’s  Cousin  and  General  of  the  King’s  Army)  Mr.  Sothern 

Banquo  (General  of  the  King’s  Army) Mr.  Sydney  Mather 

Macduff  "I  C Mr.  Frederick  Lewis 

Lennox  | | Mr.  France  Bendtsen 

Ross  I Noblemen  of  ^ Mr.  John  Taylor 

Menteith  j Scotland  1 Mr.  Arthur  Norton 

Angus  I I Mr.  Frederick  Roland 

Caithness  J Mr.  Ernest  Sinclair 

Fleance,  Son  of  Banquo Miss  Eleanor  Fralick 

Siward,  (General  of  the  English  Forces) Mr.  Paul  Roberts 

Seyton  (An  Officer  Attending  Macbeth) Mr.  Wendell  Morse 

O'  /-..V-  I f • • Mr.  Maurice  Robinson 

Two  Other  Officers  f | 

A Doctor Mr.  Albert  S.  Howson 

A Sergeant Mr.  Thomas  Coleman 

A Porter Mr.  Rowland  Buckstone 

A Messenger Mr.  Milano  Tilden 

ur  erers  | | Arthur  Morris 

Gentlewoman Miss  Norah  Lamison 

Lady  Macbeth Miss  Marlowe 

First  Witch Mr.  Albert  S.  Howson 

Second  Witch Mr.  Malcolm  Bradley 

Third  Witch Miss  Leonore  Chippendale 

1 ( Miss  Eleanor  Fralick 

Apparitions  >■ < Miss  Charlotte  Lewis 

J ( Mr.  William  Sumpter 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Attendants,  Messengers,  Apparitions,  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENERY 
ACT  I. 

Scene  i — An  Open  Place. 

Scene  2 — Near  Forres — a camp. 

Scene  3 — A Heath. 

Scene  4 — The  Camr> 

Scene  5 — Inverness,  Macbeth’s  Castle. 

Scene  6— Inverness — Before  the  Castle. 

Scene  7 — Inverness — Lobby  in  the  Castle. 

ACT  II. 

Scene — Inverness — Court  of  Macbeth’s  Castle. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  i — Forres — Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Scene  2 — Forres — Hall  in  the  Palace. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  i — A Cavern. 

Scene  2 — “Over  woods,  high  rocks  and  mountains.’’ 

ACT  V. 

Scene  i — England — A Country  Lane. 

Scene  2 — Dunsinane — Ante-room  in  the  Castle. 

ACT  VI. 

Scene  i — Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Scene  2 — Dunsinane — The  Castle. 

Scene  3 — The  Wood  of  Birnam. 

Scene  4 — Dunsinane — The  Castle. 

Scene  5 — Dunsinane — Plain  before  the  Castle. 
Scene  6 — Inside  the  Castle. 
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Hollis  St.  Theatre 


CHARLES  FROHMAN,  RICH  & HARRIS 
CHARLES  J.  RICH  . - . . 


Lessees  and  Managers 
“ Resident  Manager 


Evenings  at  S 


WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  21,  1910 

Extra  iTatinee  Thanksgiving  Day  at  2 Regular  Matinee  Saturday  at  2 


FOURTH  AND  LAST  WEEK  OF  MR.  GILLETTE’S  ENGAGEMENT 
Thursday  Matinee  and  Saturday  Evening,  November  24  and  26,  1910 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  PRESENTS 

William  Gillette 

IN  HIS  FOUR-ACT  DRAMA 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

BEING  A HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  EPISODE 
IN  THE  CAREER  OF  THE  GREAT  DETECTIVE 
AND  SHOWING  HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
STRANGE  CASE  OF  MISS  FAULKNER 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES WILLIAM  GILLETTE 

DR.  WATSON CLIFFORD  BRUCE 

BENJ.  FORMAN A.  ROMAINE  CALLENDER 

BILLY JOHN  F.  HINES 

SIR  EDWARD  LEIGHTON FRANK  ANDREWS 

COUNT  VON  STALBURG GRIFFITH  EVANS 

PROFESSOR  MORI  ARTY JOHN  MILTERN 

JAMES  LARRABEE WM.  RILEY  HATCH 

SYDNEY  PRINCE ALBERT  PARKER 

ALE.  BASSICK STEWART  ROBBINS 

CRAIGEN GRIFFITH  EVANS 

TIM  LEARY FRANK  ANDREWS 

LIGHTFOOT  McTAGUE H.  A.  MOREY 

JOHN FREDERICK  WALLACE 

PARSONS EDWARD  LINDSLEY 

ALICE  FAULKNER LOUISE  RUTTER 

MRS.  FAULKNER MARY  CAMPBELL 

MADGE  LARRABEE MARION  ABBOTT 

TERESE MARGARET  GREENE 

MRS.  SMEEDLEY NELLIE  ROBINSON 

March — “ Soldiers  Blood  ” Von  Blon 

Selection —“Girlies” Egbert  Van  Alstyne 

“ The  Honolulu  Rag  ” Ribe  Danmark 

“Silver  Bell” Percy  Wenrich 

Selection -“The  Arcadians” | Howard  Talbot 

Exit  March  — “ Blaze  of  Glory  ” Abe  Holtzman 

ACT  I — DBAWINQ  ROOM  AT  THE  I.ARRABEE’S — EVENING 
ACT  II — SCENE  1 — MOBIARTV’S  UNDERGROUND  OFFICE — MORNING 
SCENE  2 — SHERLOCK  HOLMES’  APARTMENTS — EVENING 
ACT  III — THE  STEPNEY  GAS  CHAMBER — MIDNIGHT 
ACT  IV— DK.  WATSON'S  ROOM— THE  FOLLOWING  EVENING 

The  Place  — London 

The  Time — Eight  Years  Ago 


Week  Beginning  Monday,  December  26,  1910 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE.  Offers 

Madame  X 


A Drama  in  a Prologue  and  Three  Acts 
By  Alexandre  Bisson.  Adapted  by  John  Raphael 
American  Version  Edited  by  William  Henry  Wright 
Produced  under  the  Stage  Direction  of  George  Marion 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
In  the  order  in  which  they  first  appear 

Rose,  Housekeeper  for  Louis  Floriot Marta  Oatman 

Dr.  Chesnel,  His  Physician  Thomas  Guise 

Louis  Floriot,  Deputy  Attorney  in  Prologue,  Later 

President  of  the  Toulouse  Court Boyd  Nolan 

Jacqueline,  Floriot’s  Wife Dorothy  Donnelly 

Noel,  Floriot’s  Friend Robert  Baton  Gibbs 

Laroque,  An  Adventurer Malcolm  Williams 

Victor,  Porter  at  the  “ Three  Crowns”  Inn..  Harry  C.  Bradley 
Perissard  J cj  i n/r-  ■ ( W.  H.  Denny 

Merivel.  . J ( Maurice  Drew 

Marie,  Chambermaid  at  the  “Three  Crowns”  Inn 

Burnette  Radclifle 


Helene,  Daughter  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney.  . . .Cecil  Kern 


Raymond  Floriot,  Louis  P’loriot’s  Son William  Elliott 

Clerk  of  Court Frank  Wright 

President  of  Court Charles  H.  Henderson 

Fontaine,  of  the  Bordeaux  Police Thomas  Denison 

Valmorin,  The  Public  Prosecutor John  McKee 

An  Usher  of  the  Assize  Court Edward  Harris 

Foreman  of  the  Jury Neil  S.  Kelly 


Judges,  Court  Stenographers,  Gendarmes,  Jury,  Hotel 
Servants  and  Public 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ACTS  AND  SCENES 

PROLOGUE — Floriot’s  home  at  Passy,  a suburb  of  Paris. 
The  illness  of  little  Raymond. 

ACT  I — The  “Three  Crowns  ” Inn  at  Bordeaux  twenty  years 
later.  The  mother  shields  her  son  from  knowl 
edge  of  her  infamy. 

ACT  II — Raymond  Floriot’s  garden  in  Bordeaux  three  months 
later.  Raymond,  now  a lawyer,  is  to  defend  the 
mysterious  Madame  X. 

ACT  HI — The  Assize  Court  the  following  day.  The  trial  of 
Madame  X for  the  murder  of  Laroque. 

Scenery  of  this  Production  painted  by  Walter  W.  Burridge 
Mechanical  Effects  by  Charles  Brown 
Electrical  Effects  by  Joseph  Wilson 


Week  Beginning  Monday,  December  12,  1910 
FOR  A LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT 


Evenings  at  8.20  Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  2.20 

FORBES-ROBERTSON 

AND  HIS  LONDON  COMPANY  IN 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME 

1000  Performances  Altogether  in  England  and  America 


THE  PROLOGUE  (ACT  I) 

(The  characters  in  the  Prologue  appear  in  order  as  printed) 


A Cheat 

A Sloven 

A Painted  Lady 

A Shrew 

A Snob 

' A Bully 

A Hussy 

A Satyr 

A Coward 


• Miss  Lena  Delphine 
. Miss  Molly  Pearson 
. . Miss  Haidee  Wright 
. .Miss  Kate  Carlyon 

Mrs.  Annerley 

Montague  Rutherfurd 
. Miss  Phyllis  Relph 

Allen  Thomas 

David  Powell 


A Rogue A.  G.  Poulton 

A Cad Alexander  Cassy 

A Passer-by J.  Forbes-Robertson 


Place — A Boarding  House 


THE  PLAY  (ACT  II) 

Joey  Wright (A  Bookmaker) Allen  Thomas 

Christopher  Penny (An  Artist) David  Powell 

Major  Tompkins . (Retired).  . . .Montague  Rutherfurd 

Mrs.  Tompkins (H>s  Wife)  Miss  Kate  Carlyon 

Vivian (His  Daughter) Phyllis  Relph 

Jape  Samuels (Of  the  City)  A.  G.  Poulton 


Harry  Larkcom (His  Jackal).  . . . 

Miss  Kite (Unattached)  . . . 

Mrs.  Percival  de  Hooley  (Cousin  to 

Sir  George  Tweedle,  Bart)  . . 
Stasia (Slavey) 

Mrs.  Sharpe (The  Landlady) . . 

The  Third  Floor  Back  


. . . Alexander  Cassy 
Miss  Haidee  Wright 


• . . . Mrs.  Annerley 
.Miss  Molly  Pearson 

Miss  Lena  Delphine 
J.  Forbes-Robertson 


N.B.  One  month  is  supposed  to  elapse  after  Act  II 


THE  EPILOGUE  (ACT  III) 

An  Old  Bachelor Allen  Thomas 

T.  T 1 David  Powell 

Two  Lovers  I Phyllis  Relph 

A Husband  ( Montague  Rutherfurd 

and  Wife  ( Miss  Kate  Carlyon 

A Jew A.  G.  Poultou 

^ An  Entertaining  Person Alexander  Cassy 

ij"  A Maiden  Lady Miss  Haidee  Wright 

^A  Rich  Aunt Mrs.  Annerley 

jfeThe  Servant Miss  Molly  Pearson 

gjThe  Lady  of  the  House  Miss  Lena  Delphine 

A Friend J.  Forbes-Robertson 

Scene. — A Lodging  House.  Time — The  Present. 


Si^Ii^arfial  aui  (Slontnt 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  2,  at  2.30  o^cIock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  3,  at  8 o'clock 


, PROGRAMME 

Tschaikowsky  ....  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile.  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderate. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


Mozart  . . . Recitative,  “E  Susanna  non  vien?”  and 

Aria,  “Dove  Sono,”  from  “Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro”  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Delius  . . “Brigg  Fair,  an  English  Rhapsody”  for  Orchestra 

First  time  in  Boston 

Thomas  . . . Ophelia’s  Mad  Scene  from  “ Hamlet”  (Act  IV., 

Scene  2) 

Weber  ....  Overture  to  the  Opera  “ Der  Freischiitz  ” 


SOLOIST 

Madame  MELBA 
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GANNETT  CLUB 
ARLINGTON  STREET  CHURCH 
MARCH  27.  1909 


Elfuentl}  SrljfarBal  atth  (Hmtrprt 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  30,  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  31,  at  8 o'clock 

PROGRAMME 

Mozart  , Symphony  in  C major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  “Jupiter’'  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens  . . “Pallas  Athene,”  Hymn  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra, 

Op.  98  First  time  in  Boston 


Debussy  . Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia,  from  “L’Enfant  Prodigue” 


Strauss  .....  Tone- Poem,  “A  Hero  Life,”  Op.  40 


SOLOIST 

Madame  JEANNE  JOMELLI 


Photograpli  by  Wm6  Dupont. 

Mme.  Oavalieei,  op  the  Royal  Opera. 


IN  SHADOW  LAND 


MOTHER  GOOSE 

Mistress  Mary  . . . Sarah  Sherburne 

Bobby  Shafto  . . Paul  Washburn 

Jack  and  Jill  . . . James  Freeman 

and  Elsie  Nichols 
Little  Miss  Muffett  . Dorothy  Washburn 
A Crooked  Man  . . . Fred  Lund 

Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep  . . James  Freeman 

Little  Jack  Horner  . . Charles  Barnes 

Simple  Simon  ....  Fred  Lund 

and  Henry  Guild 
Little  Boy  Blue  . . Grenville  Foss 

Rock-a-bye  Baby  . . . _ _ . . _ 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  . . Edward  Lund 

An  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a Shoe 

Carol  Clark 


Singers : 

Bertha  Barnes 

Christiana  Councilman 

Elizabeth  Councilman 
Lucy  Freeman  Jean  Farwell 

Elizabeth  Townsend 

Rose  Townsend 

Anna  Wheeler 


“Bringing  the  Cattle  Home” 
Sung  by 
Jean  Farwell 


MR.  BOB 


A COMEDY  IN  TWO  ACTS 


Philip  Royson 
Robert  Brown 
Jenkins  . 
Rebecca  Luke  . 
Katherine  Rogers 
Marian  Bryant 
Patty 


. . Charles  Lund 

Frederick  Clark,  Jr. 
Tracy  Putnam 
Barbara  Swain 
. Katherine  Hubbard 
Gertrude  Emery 
Isabella  Councilman 
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DITRERE” 
OPERA  GIVEN 


lySAliS  MONTEMEZZI 
^ “ AS  GREAT  COMPOSER 


|r»  klrivs  are  a pretty  safe  hand  to 
^ and  th*-y  won  at  the  opera  last  night. 

complete  hand  consisted  of  three 
S,  a queen  and  a knave.  L.ast  night 
ioiiiy  introduced  a new  opera  to  our 
it.  hut  a new  composer  as  well.  Mon- 
tzzi  (ttalo  is  his  first  name)  was  born 
bo  Province  of  Verona,  in  Italy,  in  a 
i village.  He  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
j at  Milan.  He  has  ^written  three  op- 
L of  which  this  one  is  the  latest.  He 
filing  man  (only  28  years  of  age)  but 
^ already  shown  that  he  possesses  a 
fot  his  own.  He  does  not  copy  Puc- 
r or  any  of  his  compatriots;  he  does 
attempt  to  Imitate  Debussy,  nor  is  he 
M German  school,  although  he  exhibits 
fecies  in  that  direction.  He  simpiy  al- 
I his  music  to  grow  .out  of  the  situa-  j 
I and  plot,  to  be  intense  or  woeful,  j 
or  amatory,  as  the  text  suggests, 
hesicceeds  very  well  in  wedding  his 
»y  and  tones.  The  opera  sounds  spon- 
jguB  and  sincere,  and  it  awakens  quick 

F;e  in  the  auditor.  It  does  not  crush 
allsts  under  a symphonic  avalanche. 

Melodramatic  Story. 

is  stur-.’  is  melodramatic,  but  we  are 
L in  these  days,  to  sup  on  horrors, 
^ibaldo,  an  aged  and  blind  baron  (for 
■■Jti(ig.«”  are  not  much  higher  than 
in  actual  rank)  conquers  Altura, 
before  the  time  of  the  play.  In 
r to  win  over  the  people  more  com- 
he  causes  his  son  Manfredo  to  wed 
ititiirlan  princess.  Flora  Fiora  had 
i y d been  beloved  by  Avito,  they  had 
i ibeen  betrothed,  but  the  marriage  is 
rlheless  consummated.  At  this  point 
action  begins.  Manfredo  goes  off  to 
a’UVs  and  the  lovers  have  many  meet- 
j 1 Archibaldo  suspects  and  watches, 
hi  he  surprises  them  at  a secret 
bui  Avito  escapes.  Furious  that 
[ajaill  not  reveal  the  name  of  her 
limrchibaldo  strangles  her.  Still  hop-  I 
ilcTilLscover  the  lover,  he  rubs  poison 
II  th>  lips  of  the  corpse,  trusting  that 
||in!tnown  one  will  kiss  them.  Avito 
and  dies  in  the  tomb, 
kisses  his  dead  wife 
his  blind  father  seizes 
rejolcine  that  he  has  caught  the  cul- 
The  son  reveals  himself,  and  the 
inu'a  wild  cry  of  agony,  ends  the 
ith  thi  words:— 

rpo,  .I'nnfrerl!  Thou  also  then 
me,  hopeless,  helpless,  in  the  sliadows. 
is  but  a barren  outline  of  a very 
libretto.  Manfredo  is  made  into 
character,  who  loves  his  wife 
:»  not  deserve  his  fate.  The  agony 
aged  Archibaldo  gives  to  him  some 
attributes  of  a King  Lear.  The 
_ ;le  of  Fiora  between  love  and 
'i\y  is  made  very  graphic. 

" L have  said  that  Montemezzi  does 
ppy  any  preceding  composer,  yet 
fla  some  leaning  towards  the  Ger- 
^'yeill  in  the  opera,  even  if  one  can- 
itily  resemblances.  But  the 
of  the  work,  tlie  lack  of  or-  i 
era.'',.-:;  drown  out  ‘.he  vocal^ 
art  of  writing 'a  symphonic  ac-' 
it  without  obscuring  the 
these  things  reveal  a fine 

first  act  is  the  weakest  of  the 
but  there  is  a steady  crescendo 
' this  and  the  opera  is  brief  and  con- 


" ft  is  not  a.  great  work,  but  it  proinistts 
''•rc'Uness  in  its  compo.ser.  Its  decided  suc- 
cess in  New  York  must  liave  astonished 
Italy,  which  has  accepted  Montemezzi 
without  anv  especial  ardor.  The  opera  is 
least  powerful  where  the  libretto  is  .strong- 
est, in  the  scenes  of  doubt,  despair  and 
horror,  but  it  is  strong  enough  in  that 
which  always  attracts  an  audience  most, 
the  love-scenes.  The  scene  in  the  second 
act,  in  which  Fiora  struggles  between  duly 
and  love,  and  finally  yields  to  the  latter 
is  very  powerful.  But  this  scene  owed 
very  much  to  the  two  singers  who  ap- 
peared in  it.  The  love-scene  in  the  first 
act  is  also  very  effective. 

Mine.  Bori  was  ideal  in  the  part  of  Flora, 
who  is  a more  human  kind  of  Melisande, 
whom  Fate  has  placed  in  unhappy  sur- 
roundings. Sig.  Ferrari-Fontana  created 
the  part  of  Avito  when  the  opera  was 
first  given  in  Milan,  and  he  recently  cap- 
tured New  York  in  the  same  character. 
The  work  of  this  pair,  in  the  second  act, 
carried  “L’Amore  di  Tre  Ke"  to  success 
last  night.  Here  the  foot  of  the  Italian 
composer  was  upon  his  native  heath,  and 
this  scene  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
successes  in  the  large  field  of  amatory 
duets.  The  accompaniment  here  is  finely 
wedded  to  the  singer’s  intensity,  even  a 
vocal  figure  is  added  to  the  accompani- 
ment as  a new  tone-color.  In  Avito’s  la- 
ment, in  the  third  act.  Sig.  Ferrari-Fon- 
tana was  also  very  great. 

But  a greater  composer  might  have  mads 
a greater  Archibaldo.  There  are  possibili- 
lies  here  that  only  the  most  dramatic  com- 
' poser  could  bring  to  fulfilment.  Monle- 
mezzi  scarcely  does  all  with  this  role  that 
could  be  demanded.  The  long  solo  of  the 
fir.st  act,  in  which  the  old  baron  speaks  of 
his  conquest  of  Aitura,  is  powerful  in,  some 
degree,  a graphic  tone-picture,  part 
martial,  part  tender,  but  the  poet  (Sem 
Benelli)  has  here  achieved  more  than  the 
composer,  and  one  feels  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  in  this  number.  Only 
at  tlie  very  end,  when  Archibaldo’s  great 
cry  of  agony  over  the  catastrophe  is  heard, 
i does  the  musical  thought  in  the  role  of 
; Archibaldo  quite  riss  to  the  level  of  the 
poetic.  'I’here  are  many  parts  where 
Archibaldo  seems  prolix  and  whore  one  un- 
consciously thinks  of  the  blue  pencil. 

Largely  a Solo  Opera. 

Manfredo  too,  should  be  as  prominent  as 
any  character  in  the  work.  It  is  a strong 
conception  of  a noble  character,  too  noble 
and  generous  for  any  warrior  of  Italy  in 
the  tenth  century,  at  about  which  time 
we  may  suppose  the  action  to  take  place. 
The  ungrateful  role  was  splendidly  sung 
and  acted  by  Pasquale  Amato.  The  more 
x-re  hoar  this  singer  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  is,  artistically  considered, 

' the  greatest  of  all  the  baritones  of  today. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  opera  is  largely 
a solo-opera.  Four  characters  carry  on  the 
entire  action.  There  is  little  concerted 
work  anywhere,  although  some  Impressive 
I chorus-work,  chiefly  religious,  comes  in  the 
last  act.  Of  course  this  was  well  done,  for 
in  the  chorus  field  our  opera  company  Is 
the  peer  of  any  in  the  world, 
j But  it  was  Lucrezia  Bori,  Edoardo  Fer- 
; rari-Fontana,  Pasquale  Ajnato,  and  Paolo 
Ludikar,  who  carried  the  work  to  the  tri- 
umph it  achieved.  Of  the  first  three  wB 
have  already  sung  the  praises.  Of  the 
last  tve  can  also  speak  with  commendation. 
His  restless  and  emphatic  style  fitted  far 
better  to  the  tortured  Archibaldo  than  to 
tlie  phlegmatic,  sturdy,  beer-drinking  Hans 
Sachs,  which  he  lately  attempted.  Tho 
character  of  Archibaldo  calls  for  a giant 
in  stature  and  strength;  one  who  can  easily 
throttle  Fiora  and  as  easily  carry  off  her 
body  under  his  arm.  In  so  far  Mr.  Ludikar  | 
was  physically  fitted:  vocally  and  dramat-  , 
i ically  he  rose  well  to  the  occasion  and  j 
I ntjide  a creditable  Archibaldo.  lie  carried 
’ off  tho  body  of  Fiora  in  his  arms;  but  we  , 

IThe  lesser  characters  were  well  done  and  j 
the  hypocritical  Flaminlo  was  well  acted  ! 
and  sung  by  Signor  Giaccone,  while  Miss 
I Sharlow  and  Miss  Leveronl  made  the  scene  I 
in  the  tomb  very  impressive.  Miss  He- 
[ liane's  part  was  more  colorless,  but  that 
^was  not  her  fault  but  the  defect  of  the 
eharacter  itselfi 


TWe  Orchestra,  l.s  not  so  developed  as 
In  many  modern  operas,  but  it  doe.s  not 
return  to  the  old  conventional  .style 
either.  Montemezzi  has  employed  the 
old  .style  of  accompaniment,  but  has  en- 
riched it  with  figure  treatment,  some- 
times malcing  certain  devices  of  accom- 
paniment almost  like  guiding-motives, 
as  for  example  in  a vein  of  accompani- 
ment used  against  the  brooding  of 
Arciiibaldo.  Sig.  Moranzoni  conducted 
the  work  with  great  intelligence  and  ex- 
cellent balance,  and  rightly  shared  in 
tlie  recalls. 

Cleans  Much  for  Boston. 

It  means  much  that  Boston  now  hear.s 
a new  opera  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  given 
in  Italy.  Comparison  with  the  old  days, 
when  we  used  to  have  "Lohengrin': 
staged  with  the  scenery  of  “Mignon," 
when  a chorus  of  25,  who  looked  very 
doubtful  about  being  paid,  was  deemed 
ample,  when  trombones  substituted  for 
tubas  in  “Die  Walkuere,”  will  make  us  j 
feel  how  grateful  we  ought  to  be  to  : 
Manager  Russell  and  his  forces.  But  j 
the  "Three  Kings,”  apart  from  the  love-  ' 
scene  of  the  second  act,  do  not  seem  very  ^ 
agreeable.  As  a witty  New  York  review- 
er puts  it  (in  the  "Music  Courier”) — 
“everybody  dies  but  father.”  Archibaldo 
needs  to  be  as  great  as  King  Lear  if  he 
is  to  be  a success.  And,  by  tlie  way 
“The  Love  of  Three  Kings”  is  a rather 
misleading  title,  for  Archibaldo  loves 
only  his  son,  and  that  does  not  count 

It  is  Avito  (with  Flora)  who  becomes 
the  dominant  character  in  the  success  of 
this  opera,  wlWle  it  should  be  Archibaldo 
first,  and  Manfredo  second.  The  venera- 
ble Archibaldo  in  tlie  first  act,  comes  dan- 
gerously near  the  gallery  in  \vhieh  we 
place  King  Mark,  Lothario,  the  Land- 
grave, and  several  other  operatic  bores. 
And  he  does  not  shine  well  in  the  list  of 
operatic  fathers-in-law  either,  for  Meli- 
sande’s father-in-law,  and  Monna  Vanna’s 
father-in-law,  were  very  different  parties 
from  this  impatient  old  gentleman  who 
squeezes  his  daughter-in-law’s  larynx  un- 
til her  high  Cs  are  hushed  forever. 

There  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience present,  and.  as  above  Intimated, 
the  performance  was  memorable.  The  en- 
thusiasm rose  to  the  occasion,  yet  we  feel 
that  Boston  audiences  do  not  "let  them- 
selves go”  as  those  of  ether  cities  do,  when 
a great  success  is  achieved.  We  ought  to 
be  especially  proud  of  this  success,  for  it 
is  not  only  a new  work,  splendidly  per- 
formed, it  is  net  onlv  a new  departure  in 
modern  Italian  opera,  it  is  not  only  the 
triumph  of  two  young  men  in  Art  (for 
the  poet  Benelli  is  also  but  a youth),  but 
it  is  the  discovery,  by  America,  of  a Eu- 
ropean talent.  Perhaps  "I  Tre  Re”  may 
meet  with  something  like  the  fate  of 
Gounod’s  "Faust,”  which  was  at  first  very 
calmly  received  in  France,  tlien  created  a 
furore  in  Italy,  the  echoes  of  which  went 
back  to  Paris  and  caused  the  real  begin- 
ning of  its  career.  The  echoes  of  New 
York’s  torrid  enthu.«iasm,  and  of  Boston's 
more  complacent  approval,  cannot  but 
have  an  effect  upon-  the  future  of  the 
opera  in  Italy.  But  wherever  it  is  per- 
formed i':  can  scarcely  receive  a better 
representation  fnan  that  given  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Hou.se  last  night. 

Again  the  critic  may  put  forth  a mild 
complaint.  The  New  'Fork  reviewers  had 
several  opportunities  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  music  before  the  first  pub- 
lic performance  (through  dress  rehearsals), 
but  the  Boston  musical  critics  heard  tlie 
work  for  the  first  time  last  night. 

A final  word  of  praise  mu.st  be  gix'en  to 
the  stage  setting,  and  also  to  the  English 
translation  of  fhe  li'oretto,  which  i.-;  far  re- 
moved from  the  nonsensical  gibberish 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "libretto- 
English.”  Mr.  R.  H.  Elkin,  who  put  this 
into  poetic  English  and  kept  very  literally 
to  the  Italian,  too,  certainly  deserves  the 
thanks  of  those  who  work  for  "Opera  in 
Engli.sh.’’  . ■ 
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TWO  WEEKS,  BEQINNINQ  MONDAY,  JAN.  2,  1911  FIRST  WEEK 

DAVID  BELASCO 

PRESENTS 

DAVID  WARFIELD 

—IN— 

THE  RETURN  OF  PETER  GRIMM: 

A PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS 
BY 

DAVID  BELASCO 

“Only  one  thing  really  counts  — only  one  thing  — love.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  tells  in  the  long  run  : nothing  else  endures  to  the  end.” 


Cast  of  Characters. 


PETER  GRIMM DAVID  WARFIELD 

FREDERIK,  his  nephew JOHN  SAINPOLIS 

JAMES  HARTMAN THOMAS  MEIGHAN 

ANDREW  MacPHERSON JOSEPH  BRENNAN 

REV.  HENRY  BATHOLOMMEY WILLIAM  BOAG 

COLONEL  TOM  LAWTON JOHN  F.  WEBBER 

WILLEM PERCY  HELTON 

KATHRIEN JANET  DUNBAR 

MRS.  BATHOLOMMEY MARIE  BATES 

xM ARTA MARIE  REICHARDT 

THE  CLOWN TONY  BEVAN 


Synopsis. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  the  living  room  of  Peter  Grimm’s 
home  at  Grimm  Manor,  a small  town  in  New  \ ork  State,  founded  by 
early  settlers  from  Holland. 

The  first  act  takes  place  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  a fane 
spring  day. 

The  second  act  passes  ten  days  later,  towards  the  close  of  a rainy 
afternoon. 

The  third  act  takes  place  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  on  the  same 
night. 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  21,  1911 


Cbc  6irl  of  tbc 
Golden  ^edt 


First  Intermission  will  be  26  Minutes 
Second  Intermission  will  be  30  minutes 


i 
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Cast 

MINNIE CARMEN  METIS 

DICK  JOHNSON  (Ramerrez,  the  Road  Agent) 

FLORENCIO  CONSTANTINO 
JACK  RANCE,  Gambler  and  Sheriff 

CARLO  GALEFFI 
NICK,  Bartender  at  “ The  Polka  ” LUIGI  CILLA 
ASHBY,  Wells-Fargo  Agent  CARL  GANTVOORT 


Miners 


SONORA 
TRIN 
SID 
BELLO 
HARRY 
JOE 
HAPPY 
LARKENS 
BILLY,  an  Indian 
WOWKLE,  His  Squaw 


RAMON  BLANCHART 
LEO  DEVAUX 
GIUSEPPE  PERINI 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
C.  STROESCO 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
CARMINE  MONTELLA 
RODOLFO  FORNARI 
LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 
ELVIRA  LEVERONI 


JAKE  WALLACE,  a Minstrel  JOSE  MARDONES 
JOSE  CASTRO,  with  Ramerrez’s  Band  . 

EUGENIO  SANDRINI 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS  RIDER 

RICCARDO  GHIDINI 
Men  of  the  Camp  and  Boys  of  the  Ridge 

Time 1849  and  1860 

Pi^ce  Cloudy  Mountain,  California 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  The  “ Polka  ” Saloon.  In  the  evening. 
Act  H.  The  home  of  Minnie.  The  same  night. 
Act  III.  The  Redwood  Forest.  A week  later. 

Horses  in  Act  III  supplied  by  J.  Henry  Coulter 


SECOND  PERFORMANCE 
OF  PUCCINI’S  “GIRL” 

PRODUCTION  HAILED  WITH 
ACCLAIM  AT  MATINEE 


By  Arfhnr  Elson. 

After  a few  early  failures.  Puccini  suc- 
ceeded in  choosing  operatic  subjects  of 
compelling  interest.  "La  Boheme"  is  not  ' 
only  of  last  century,  but  of  all  time  while  1 
humanity  must  struggle  with  poverty: 
"Tosca”  will  seem  fresh  and  strong  wher- 
ever love  and  hate  exist;  and  “Madama  I 
Butterfly”  will  live  while  faith  and  honor 
abide  with  ns.  But  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  Is  more  specific  in  date,  and  seems 
to  belong  more  to  the  epoch  it  represents. 
Road  agents  in  the  west  are  not  .so  peren- 
nial as  starving  poets,  beautiful  singers,  or 
the  lofty  Japanese  mixture  of  courtesy 
and  nobility  known  as  Bushido.  Yet  the 
I new  work  has  Its  success.  • 

Our  sympathlc.s  are  usually  against  rob- 
bers, to  begin  with,  and  in  favor  of  men 
of  the  Old  Sleuth  or  Wells-Kargo  per- 
suasion. In  the  play,  every  word  of  the 
dialogue  makes  Johnson  more  of  a hero 
and  less  of  a villain.  But  no  one  follows 
an  opera  libretto  closely,  and  thus  the 
musical  setting  clouds  the  is.sue  somewhat. 

I' or  another  thing,  the  hearty  (perhaps 
Hrct  Hartey)  atmosphere  of  a California 
mining  camp  has  not  the  more  delicate 
pathos  of  the  garret  in  Bohfjmia,  and  does 
not  translate  itself  so  readily  into  'music; 
If  the  composer  succeeds  in  giving  the  at- 
mosphere. he  does  so  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties, and  with  little  hope  of  making  a 
really  artistic  blend.  That  Puccini  did  suc- 
ceed is  a proof  of  his  genius. 

ffe  has  tried  to  make  his  language  unl- 
vcrsal  rather  than  local,  though  the  Italian 
appears  at  times.  There  are  even  traces  of 
Debussy,  but  after  them  Puccini  is  himself 
again,  and  a much  greater  man.  If  the 
public  hoped  for  an  operatic  pendant  to 
Dvoraks  beautiful  "Xew  World"  sym- 
phony, it  hoped  in  vain,  but  received  in- 
stead an  invoived  work,  to  which  it  will 
grow  up,  but  in  which  the  proposed  hang- 
ing of  .Johnson  is  not  the  only  unresolved 
suspension.  The  work  is  groat,  and  fully 
sustains  the  composer’s  reputation,  even 
though  the  captious  critic  finds  flaws. 

As  on  last  Tuesdas'.  the  first  act  seemed 
long  drawn  out.  The  libretto  is  partly  re- 
sponsible. but  the  final  duet  could  bo 
shortened  with  good  results.  The  home- 
sick minstrel's  song  was  effective  enough, 
and  so  were  the  other  scenes,  but  some  of 
these  were  not  needed  in  the  plot. 

The  second  and  third  acts  brought  back 
the  real  Puccini,  whose  dramatic  power 
showed  in  “Tosca."  In  these  acts  there 
was  also  much  beauty  as  well,  the  fare- 
well scene  being  especially  moving. 

Mme.  Carmen  Mells,  as  the  girl.  .Minnie, 
received  full  measure  of  applause.  She 
sang  with  due  strength  and  expres.sion, 
and  acted  with  much  skill.  The  girl  of  the 
1 first  act  may  have  been  a trifle  too  simper- 
I ing,  but  the  great  dramatic  triumph  scored 
later  by  Mme.  Mells  more  than  atoned  for 
it.  Elvira  Leveroni  was  capital  in  the 
' small  part  of  the  squaw. 

, Of  tlig  men.  Constantino  gave  the  part  of 
I Johnson  with  all  his  usual  vocal  charm, 
though  Galeffl,  as  Ranee,  made  a more 
striking  figure.  That  combination  of 
sheriff  and  gambler,  with  faded  finery, 

I leonine  voice,  and  perpetual  cigar,  is  cer- 
I tainly  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  on 
the  operatic  stage,  and  Galeffl  acted  the 
I role  inimitably.  As  before,  the  lesser  parts 
were  well  filled. 

Again  the  scenery  of  the  third  act  re- 
ceived applause  for  its  pwu  ,s^«e.  The 
snperlatlve  excellency  of  the  local  sccnia. 
■and  stage  effects  may  bd  an  old  sfery,  but 
it  is  emphatically  a tt»e  one.  ' 


“The  Girl  ol  the  Golden  West”  Given  Its  First 
Prodnctlott  Here  to  Crowded  Honse. 
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Most  Beautiful  and  Elaborate  Pictures  of  Western 


Life  Ever  Revealed  on  the  Stage. 
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Puccini  Finds  Inspiration  in  Famous 
Melodrama  by  Belasco. 

Melis,  Constantino,  Qaleffi  and 
Others  in  Memorable  Performance. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— “The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  opera  in  three 
acts,  in  Italian,  by  Puccini.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston.  The  cast: 

Minnie  Carmen  Melis 

Johusoa  Flureuclo  Constantino 

Wck  Uance  Carlo  Galefli 

'Nlek  .' Luigi  CMlla 

'Ashby  . . Carl  (iantvoort 

^ionura  Kamoii  Blanchart 

Trln  Leo  Ueraux 

i^hl  Giuseppe  Perinl 

Bello  ....Attlllo  Pulcini 

llaiTy  ♦. C.  Stroesco 

Joe  Ernesto  Giaccone 

IlaflPy  Carmine  Montella 

Larliens  Koiolfo  Fornari 

Billy  Luigi  Tavcechla 

Woivkle  Elvira  Levcronl 

Jaek  Wallace  Jose  Mardoues 

Jose  Castro  Eugenio  Samlriul 

'file  post-rider  Hlceardo  Ghldini 

Conductor,  Ooti. 

The  production  last  night  was  the 
most  pretentious  and  exacting  yet 
undertaken  by  the  Boston  company  and 
the  result  was  a great  credit  to  direc- 
tor Russell,  to  his  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments and  to  Mr  Tito  Ricordi  of  the 
house  of  Ricordi  of  Milan,  who  had 
a^•..sl.ste(l  with  the  rehearsals. 

Unusual  care  had  been  expended  upon 
the  preparation  of  this  opera.  Con- 
ductor, principal  singers,  chorus  ana 
orchestra  *tad  labored  persistently  and 
the  evenit  'performance  was  a worthy 
reward  j hem.  There  had  been  re- 
j'cated.  j h rehearsals  before  this 
first  puy  presentation  of  the  opera. 
Tlie  {5cei.v.-^,  setting  and  general  in- 
vestiture were  faithful  and  imposing. 

b'lie  story  of  Mr  Belasco's  play  is  yet 
fi  ( .'ll  in  mind.  The  manner  of  the  treat- 

icnt  to  make  it  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  tlie  opera  is  naturajly 
the  first  topic  to  be  oonsidered. 

The  terse,  rugged,  rigorous  speech  of 
the  melodrama  is  eai-iiy  recalled,  ft  ts 
the  utterance  of  people  who  felt  deeply 
about  simple  things,  and  who  revealed 
their  feelings  by  countenance,  action 
and  conversation,  one  with  another, 
outwardly  and  without  reserve.  They 
had  not  yet  learned  the  sophistication 
nor  acquired  the  poise  and  tlie  presence 
induced  by  good  breeding  and  polite 
society. 

'They  lived  in  a time  and  condition 
seething  with  unrest,  beset  by  manifold 
dangers.  'They  made  their  own  laws,  set 
up  their  own  social  code,  and  wnile 
their  manner  lacked  conventional  polisn, 
their  sense  of  honor  and  of  fair  play, 
man  to  man,  was  absolute  and  un- 
.swerving,  and  their  respect  and  regard 
for.”the  girl,”  who  was  their  friend  and 
the  li'ght  of  tTieir  little  world,  held  with- 
jn  it  all  the  purity  of  chivalrous  devo- 
tion. 

On  general  principles  Mr  Puccini 
traver.sed  leagues  toward  success  liy 
clioosing  a play  by  Mr  Belasco  as  nis 
tlicme.  This  master  craftsman  of  the 
theatre  knows  liow  to  mold  a plausible 
situation  and  then  to  saturate  it  with 
human  interest,  with  that  persuasive, 
enkindll  ig  vitality  that  gets  to  a spec- 
aior's  heart  and  gives  him  a sympathy 
in  the  joys,  the  ills,  the  tragedies  of 
his  fellovv-men. 


When  Mr  Belasco  elected  to  make  a 
play  about  people  who  lived  rugged,  un- 
varnished lives  in  the  open,  under  noble 
trees,  snow-crowned  mountains  and  the 
va4ilt  of  heaven,  whose  lives  were  es- 
sentiallj’’  physical,  in  a sense  elemental, 
and  whose  thoughts  were  neither  ab- 
struse, interior  or  psychic,  he  put 
rugged,  plain-spoken,  colloquial  words 
into 'their  niouths.  They  talked  as  they 
acted,  man-fashion,  square  from  the 
shoulder,  and  Minnie  was  a "boy” 
among  them. 

Picturesqueness  of  Color. 

Literal  translation  into  Italian 
of  tlie  vernacular  of  Mr  Belasco’s 
4!)-ers  was  obviously  impossible.  The 
Italian  language  is  re^isonably  re- 
sourceful, but  there  are  grave,  even 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  Minnie’s  lines  in  the 
arania,  where  she  tells  Johnson  of  the 
joyous  freedom  of  her  life,  of  her  rides 
k'lJon  the  "finest  title  horse  you  ever 
tlirowed  a leg  over,  right  down  into  the 
summer  at  the  foothills,  with  miles  of 
Injun  pinks  Just  laffin’,  and  tiger  lilies 
as  mad  as  blazes.” 

Then  she  adds:  "An’  if  I get  tired  o’ 
that,  I can  turn  my  horse  up  grade  and 
gallop  right  into  the  winter  an’  the 
lonely  pines  an’  first  a-whisperin’  an’ 
a-sighin’.  O,  my  mountains!  My  beau- 
tiful peaks!  My  Sierras!  God’s  in  the 
air  here,  sure.  You  can  see  him  layin' 
peaceful  hands  on  the  mountain  tops. 
He  seems  so  near,  you  want  to  let  your 
soul  go  right  on  up.” 

Here  is  indeed  poetry  with  a wild  fra- 
grance all  its  own.  To  keep  its  tang 
even  in  transfusion  into  the  Italian,  is 
quite  as  impossible  as  to  make  a more 
direct  translation  When  the  speech 
has  been  filtered  into  Italian,  and  by 
the  worthy  literateur  back  again  into 
English  .the  score  gives  Minnie  words 
in  a smug  and  decorous  style  which 
has  lost  utterly  Its  color,  its  pristine 
flavor,  and  which  would  better  charac- 
terize the  speech  of  the  summer  tourist 
than  that  of  this  girl  of  the  west. 

Barkens,  in  his  original  outburst  of 
despair,  says:  "Boys,  I’m  homesick, 

and  I’m  broke,  and  I don’t  glt'e  a damn 
who  knows  it.  ...  I want  old  Penn- 
sylvanny.  I want  my  folks.  I’m  done!” 

To  provide  a text  for  this  and  for  kin- 
dred passages,  the  librettists  have  done 
the  best  they  could,  but  in  proportion 
as  they  might  endeavor  to  retain  its 
idiom  and  charaoteristic  pi’ovlncialism, 
they  must  sacrifice  lyricism  and  apti- 
tude for  musical  expression. 

'These  qualities,  the  speech  of  the 
drama  essentially  lacks.  'There  was  not 
the  dialogue  to  prompt  and  support  tlie 
Jong,  sweeping  curves  of  melody,  which 
established  the  popularity  of  "Boheme.” 
of  “Tosca,”  ana  in  perhaps  no  less  de- 
gree. of  "Madam  Butterfly.”  These 
dwellers  in  the  woods  talked  in  short, 
sharp,  concise  phrases  that  flashed  with 
pointed  and  <lirect  meaning.  Here  was 
not  the  material  for  lumJ— .s  arinsn. 


"’The'TIB.pldlty  anff'  ln<.lsDr«ness  of  Da 
action  m'ust  be  preservaft.  To  it. 
Puccini  gave  to  his  oha i-acters  melodi- 
ous aeclamatlon.  or  seini-i  eoitailve. 
which  should  narrate  the  story.  It  Is 
borne  upon  a web  of  orchestral  tone, 
compqlied  Pf  woven  strands  of  melodic 
and  lianiionic  designs,  or  themes  which 
are  identified  with  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  play,  which  would  char- 
acterise them  and  convey  to  the  hearer 
.sometbijlg  of  the  psycholog>’  of  their 
relation  to  each  otlier  and  the  drama. 


Arrangement  of  the  Plot. 

’The  story  of  the  drama  Is  well  known. 

It  has  l>een  slightly  modified  for  the 
opera.  The  principal  event  of  the  first 
act  is  the  arrival  of  Johnson  at  the 
tavern.  All  that  precedes  or  follows  Is 
episodical  embellishment. 

In  the  second  act  the  principal  inci- 
dents are  Johnson’s  visit  at  Minnie’s 
cabin,  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff  and  his 
men.  the  disclosure  of  Johnson’s  ident- 
ity, Minnie’s  denunciation  of  his  treach- 
ery, his  attempt  to  leave  the  cabin,  his 
return  wounded,  and  Minnie’s  game 
with  the  sheriff,  in  which  she  "stacks” 
the  cards  and  wins,  all  of  which  is  clear 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  the 
draina. 

The  scene  of  the  third  act  of  the 
opera,  instead  of  being  set  in  the  tav- 
trn.  as  in  the  drama,  takes  place  in  a 
forest  of  gigantic  redwood  trees,  with  a 
range  of  the  snow-cjuiped  Sierras  in  | 
the  distance,  a stage  picture  which  for 
wondrous  illusion  in  perspective,  depth 
of  vision,  as  well  as  noble  beauty  has 
not  been  approached  in  Boston. 

There  is  frantic  chase  and  rec.hasing 
after  Johnson  of  men  on  horse  and  on 
foot,  which  in  the  speed  of  the  horses 
and  the  daring  of  the  riders  added  the 
very  acme  of  melodrama  and  its , 

^*^Johnson,  caught,  is  allowed  to  sing  his  , 
aria,  and  when  about  to  be  strung  up  i 
to  the  only  tree  on  the  stage  with  a 
projecting  limb,  Minnie  arrives,  chal- 
fengfes,  then  beseeches  "the  boys,”  and 
wins  their  release  of  her  lover.  She 
and  Johnson  then  walk  up  the  slope 
and  off  the  stage  singing  “Adieu,  mia 
California.” 


Puccini’s  Use  of  Melody. 

While  the  composer  has  necessarily 
avoided  set  aria,  he  has  not  entirely 
relegated  melody  to  the  orchestra.  In 
the  first  act,  wholly  independent  of  the 
action,  there  is  a fixed  air  by  the  camp 


ninstrel,  Wallace.  This  is  the  only  ona  j 
)f  its  kind  in  the  opera.  I 

Ranee  tells  Minnie  of  his  passion  for 
ler  in  a passage  which  is  more  of 
straightforward  and  sustained  decla- 
riation  than  melody.  Minnie,  m the  air 
}f  the  second  act  referred  to,  i;p3  a 
Tiusical  scena  accompanied  at  first  by 
riarp  and  containing  at  times  the  fle.x- 
ble  and  supple  line  of  coloratura  song. 

Johnson  replies  to  her  arraignment 
)f  him  by  recounting  in  the  style  of 
'■xtended  declamation,  the  story  of  his 
father's  trade  before  him  as  a thief. 
SVhat  most  properly  may  be  said  to  be 
in  aria  occurs  in  the  last  act  when 
Johnson,  surrounded  by  his  captors, 
within  the  last  few  moments  of  his 
life  which  he  supposes  are  left  to  him, 
sings  of  Minnie.  Here  are  pages  of 
truly  emotional  song,  written  in  Mr 
Puccini’s  best  vein  as,  a well-graced 
and  inspired  melodist,  and  sung  last 
night  by  Mr  Constantino  with  great 
beauty  of  tone  and  style. 

Puccini  has  aided  the  vocalist  here 
by  hightening  the  effect  of  tragic  seri-  ^ 
ousnets  in  the  music  by  the  same  de-  i 
vice  in  his  orchestra  through  whjch  he  , 
secures  ah  ominous  foreboding  in  the  I 
dialogue  between  Minnie  and  Ranee,  ( 
preening  his  narrative  in  the  first  act 
referred  to  above— namely,  the  doub-  | 
ling  of  the  melody  in  deep  octaves  in 
the  bass.  Verdi  has  secured  the  latter 
effect  by  the  same  means  and  with 
even  a more  sinister  intensity  in  the 
passage  in  "Otello,”  in  which  lago 
warns  his  master  to  beware  of  jeal- 


i The  Guiding  Motives. 

Even  the  casual  observer  of  the  or- 
' chestrai  score  will  be  impre.ssed  by  the 
elaborate  network  of  guiding  motives 
which  permeate  it  ahd  form  the  basis 
1 of  rnnMtmr.iinn 


Is ' biHef  ami  sonorous, 
at  onoe  peal  forth  what  haa 
called  the  “redemption”  theme, 
is  announce<l  in  the  whole  tone 
after  the  manner  of  Debussy. 

. lis  theme  there  may  be  discerned 
0 musical  ideas  or  phrases,  first,  a 
jup  of  heavily  accentuated  chords  of 
tai  lonsfth,  and  secondly,  a melody  In 
av«  of  alternating:  eighth  atid  quar-  , 
'■-ttatas  , 

?he  vocal  score  in  a preliminary  note 
lie  this  a drama  of  love  and  mor^  I 
ffimption.  The  manner  in  which  Puc-  | 
il  has  used  the  two  phrases  of  this  I 
ane  to  portray  the  evolution  of  this 
wer  of  redemption  betrays  the 
alyst,  the  dmamatist  and  the  skilful 
^ftsman  »of  the  orchestra. 

Jot  counting  the  interweaving  of 
^mcnts,  there  are  at  least  nine 
pearance  of  either  one  or  the  other 
the  phrases  of  this-  theme.  ' The 
5>nd  phrase,  which  may  be  taken  to 
nify  Johnson’s  unworthiness,  sounds 

L brutally,  viciously  harmonized  in 
whole  tone  scale,  when  Minnie 
I Johnson  her  "first  kiss.” 
t te  repeated  with  the  same  sense  of 
nethlng  horrible  and  monstrous  when 
s arraigns  him  for  his  deceit  after 
t sheriff’s  departure.  It  is  heard 
but  his  fimfe  wdth  earnestness 
a sincerity,  as  Johnson  pleads  for  her 
rcy. 

She  first  phrase  of  the  theme,  which 
.y  hasaid  to  portray  the  nobility  and 
umph  of  Minnie’s  love,  is  first  fore- 
adowed  when  Ranee  and  posse  start 
th  Castro  after  the  very  man  whom 
[Rdttingiy  they  are  leaving  with  Min- 


9*M4ant  of  It  is  heard  for  an  Instani 
:he  full  power  of  the 'orchestra  wheA 
tnle  tells  Johnson  the  man  who 
ils  that  keg  of  gold  for  which  her 
s have  toiled  will  have  to  kill  her 
t.  The  same  variant  of  it  is  heard 
Jn  when  Minnie  deplores  the  little- 
I of  her  life,  just  after  she  has 
red  Belasco’s  searching  and  pa- 
te words  about  the  ’’thirty  dollars’ 
th  of  education.” 


tie  Redemption  Theme. 

iiifl  fulfilment  phrase  of  the  theme 
“redemption”  is  heard  again  when 
1^  tells  about  her  “school,”  clum- 
called  “academy,”  in  the  English 
islation. 

la  heard  softly  in  the  orchestra 
. a new,  an  exalted  and  spiritual 
[ty  which  combines  pathos,  when 
drags  Johnson  from  the  door, 
it  is  repeated  with  insistent 
iancy  during  all  the  time— seem- 
^ 'very  long— in  which  she  forces 
climb  into  the  loft- 
skill  disp^yed  in  the  meta- 
"■'•“>8  of  this  theme  and  its  deriva- 
is  far  seems  praiseworthy,  the 
livery  of  it  is  masterly.  Those 
mght  the  orchestra  was  merely 
very  loudly  when  Minnie  won 
e of  cards,  missed  the  beauty 
jore.  Here  the  first  and  stronger 
of  the  ’’redemption”  theme  is 
led  with  the  full  force  of  the 
_.-a  as  a superb  apotheosis  of 
it  Is  triumphant  and  noble. 

‘^aps  may  not  transcend  Cho- 
.’8  rapturous  outburst  in  ’’Madam 
and  that  of  the  orchestra 
7e  boom  of  Pinkerton’s  cannon 
I,  yet  it  has  a cumulative’value 
ion  of  previous  development 
lat  lacks,  but  there  is  nothing 
ima”  or  “Tosca”  which  is  equal 
woman  is  transfigured  in  the 


L 


fittiUR  of  the  music. 

Bars  are  mher  themes  which  may  be 
BB4  imh  Interest  and  with  pleasure 


,'obably  nobody  knows,  but  Mr 
bas  seeff’  fit  to  give  Johnson  a 
9,  ,18-bel  of  fierce  and  aggressive 
which  is  blared  by  the  brass  at 
.icluston  of  the  prelude;  is  sug- 
— subtly  when  the  postboy  says  a 
ja»  has  been  seen  in  the  vicinity, 
is  introduced  with  keen  dramatic 
_y  ^en  Minnie  says  /Nina  (John- 
18  inlatress)  Is  "a  designing  hussy 
" ,^ep«nds  her  time  ogling  all  the 

Is  blared  with  redoubled  fierceness 
enters,  demanding  the 
HKy,  which  Minnie  was  not  going 
is  again  blown, 
Irony  by  muted  trumpets,  when 
- J ntDBn  shots  are  heard  and  Minnie 
Johnson:  “Perhaps  it’s  a 

It’s  Ramerez!”  It  also 
when  Ranee  mentions  the 


I Tliere  is  a h.  me  of  Minnie’s  pleading 
! which  Is  am  ’su»ed  by  the  oboe  at  the 
rise  of  the  first  curtain.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful noetic  concert  and  foreca.sts  the 
end.  It  appears  again  in  Jest,  when 
' Minnie  sends  word  to  the  lately-ar- 
rivwT  Johnson  that  in  those, parts  they 
drink  their  whisky  “neat.  It  r^p- 
pears  when  later  she  pleads  tor  John- 

^^’Tlfere  is  a melodic  figure  recognized 
bv  its  skip  of  the  descending  /th 
which  appears,  incisively  harmonized 
at  Minnie’s  entrance,  and  is  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  associated  with 

her.  It  is  heard  with  an  unearthly, 
etheral  beauty  in  the  upper  strings 
when  Sonora,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
men,  is  won  by  the  moving  eloquence 
of  her  plea,  for  her  lover’s  life. 

I Ranee  has  not  been  neglected  He  is 
properly  tagged  witli  a menaci.-ig,  brut- 
I al  “ragtime”  theme,  so  that  his  lordly 
1 steps  through  the  drama  may  be  fol- 
lowed even  in  the  score. 

Mr  Puccini  lias  employed  the  full  mod- 
ern orchestra.  The  score  requires  a 
piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  eng- 
lish  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  four  trombones, 
two  harps,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle, 
an  arrangement  of  bells  in  .B,  E and  B, 
and  the  usual  body  of  strings. 

As  for  the  general  plan  of  his  har- 
monic scheme  Mr  Puccini  has  become  an 
exceedingly  heavy  subscriber  in  Mr 
Debussy’s  whole-tone  scale.  He  has 
i both  gained  and  lost  by  this.  He  has 
' also  evinced  a keener  relish  than  hereto- 
fore for  biting  and  acrid  dissonance. 
He  is  not  aggressive  or  blatant  with 
his  discords.  They  usually  have  a dra- 
matic purpose  and  serve  to  character- 
ize. 

Of  the  music  in  its  course  through  the 
opera  there  is  obviously  little  to  do  in 
the  first  act  save  to  carry  along  the 
episodes  of  action,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  to  afford  them  some  differ- 
entiation. 

Minnie’s  entrance  is  made  impressive 
by  her  theme  as  noted.  The  music 
when  Johnson  talks  with  her  has  the 
i touch  of  poetry,  but  the  first  distinctive 
writing  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  act. 

The  last  chord  at  the  falling  of  the 
curtain  is  an  unresolved  major  7th  on 
the  tonic  of  C major.  No  one’  but  Puc- 
cini would  have  hit  upon  a devise  so 
expressive  and  so  daring.  The  aspir- 
ing B natural  high  in  the  violins  sug- 
gests in  Rs  imagined  resolution  the  I 
aspiration  awakened  by  Johnson  in  the  i 
heart  of  this  girl  as  she  stands  with  j 
upturned  face  under  the  streaming  j 
light,  and  Mme  Melis  made  it  a beauti- 
] ful  picture. 

I Much  has  been  said  about  the  lack 
' of  music  which  has  an  essentially 
American  color.  It  is  obvious  that  at 
times  Mr  Puccini  has  been  groping, 
and  that  he  has  made  his  score  frankly 
say  that  he  was  trying  to  write  about 
something  of  which  he  did  not  know, 
and  to  denote  something  he  did  not 
feel. 

j Humfln  Emotion  Portrayed. 

I When  he  shook  off  the  shackles  of 
I nationality  and  wrote  of  human  emotion  ■ 
as  it  would  exist  in  Italy  or  in  Cali-  i 
' fornia  or  in  any  clime  or  land  where  | 
: men  lived,  hated  and  loved,  he  has 
written  some  convincing  and  moving 
music.  When  he  has  tried  to  infuse 
local  color  into  his  music,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  signally  failed. 

Arthur  Parweil,  who  has  made  re- 
search into  Indian  music,  has  pointed 
out  they  coniDOser’s  use  of  George  Co- 
han’s “The  Belle  of  the  Barbers’ 
Bail”  at  the  entrance  of  the  miners.  ■ 
He  h^  also  Identified  tije  miijers’ 
waltz'  as  the  adaptation  of  an  Indian 
song,  “The  Chattering  Squaw,”  used 
'Dy  H.  W'.  Loomis  in  his  “Lyrics  of  the 
Redman,”  and  the  words  of  Wowkle’s 
song  in  act  2 as  those  of  Carlos  Troy- 
er’s  Zunian  lullaby.  The  melody  of  this 
song  i.s  apparemly  Mr  Puccini’s,  and  it 
lacks  any  .suggestion  of  the, Indian. 

The  notable  passages  of  the  music  in 
the  second  act  are  the  series  of  sup-v 
pressed  dry  staccati  notes  in  the  orches-' 
tra,  last  night  played  too  loudly,  which 
highten  the  suspense  when  Minnie  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  the  game  of  cardsj 
the  insistent  repetition  of  the  haunting 
theme  as  she  prepares  to  play,  which  Is 
like  a human  cry,  the  long-continued 
heart  throbbing  in  the  double  basses, 
in  which  Mr  Conti  observed  a commend- 
able ebb  and  flow,  and  finally  the  su- 


I Mr  Pncciii’  has  i-eldum  ‘‘aih-!  to  catch 
I and.  illviiiiille  the  strategic  points  of  the 
I firaMl^.^.  hut  one  .sucli,  oven  the  pl^•ot 
I upon  which  all  t.he  action  hang.«,  has  j 
t strangely  eluded  him.  He  has  mad"  ' 
nothing  wiiatever  of  the  dropping  of 
the  Mood. 

This  device  of  '.Mr  Bcliisao’s  ingenuity 
Is  an  exquisite  bit  of  theatrical  cun- 
ning. 

The  prelude  to  the  last  act  is  a mas- 
terpiece. It  mirrors  the  quiet  sjolemnit.v 
and  lofty  grandeur  of  the  great  forest, 
and  the  immensity  of  the  vista  to  the 
distant  mountains,  as  the  stage  last  . 
night  disclosed  them. 

The  performance*  was  a notable  one. 
The  chief  singers  carried  through  the 
burden  of  their  roles  with  much  credit. 

Mme  Melis  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
sang  and  acted  the  great  climax  of  the 
second  act  witl-  a fine  and  telling  emo- 
tional intensity.  In  the  earlier  scenes 
she  played  with  a becoming  simplicity 
and  exhfi  ited  .</urprising  repose.  She  j 
was  a beautiful  “Girl.”  Her  entrance 
in  the  last  act  on  horseback  was  thrill- 
ing. She  sang  with  moving  pathos.  j 

Mr  Constantino’s  makeup  was  excel- 
lent.  He  sang  with  confidence,  em- 
bodied the  bravado  and  abandon  of  i 
the  part  well,  and  was  superb  in  song 
and  bearing  in  the  last  act. 

Mr  Galeffi’s  (luality  and  sonority  of 
; voice  qualifies  him  well  for  the  sheriff. 


He  suggested  the  austere,  implacable 
character  of  the  man. 

Mr  Blanchart.  Mr  Mardones,  Mr  For- 
nari,  Mr  Devaux,  Mr  Tavecchia  and 
Miss  Leveroni  all  deserve  praise  for 
their  composition  of  their  roles.  Mr 
Conti  conducted  with  exactitude  and 
fidelity.  ,, 

'I'he  stage  management  was  excellent. 
The  intricate  business  of  the  miners  m 
the  first  act  was  spontaneous  and 
picturesque.  - 

The  last  act  was  a marvel  in  stage- 
craft, with  its  hot  pursuit  of  Johnson 
by  men  on  horse  and  on  foot.  The 
horsemanship  displayed  was  daring  and  i 
1 biilliant.  It  was  tfie  acme  of  thrilling 
I melodrama.  ' 


AJBTOLDO  CONTI, 
Who  Conducted  the  Opera. 


’^n  ■ 


[RUGGED  STORY  SET 
TO  ITALIAN  MUSIC  i 

Thp.v— tile  a-rtistic,  perceptive,  work- 
ins  “they”  'wiioiii  the  public  kuovv- 
barely  by  name — have  found  an  opera 
which  appeals  strongly  and  yet  bears 
the  test  of  critics:  they  have  Staged  it 
wonderfUilly,  cast  it  with  sheer  genius. 

It  has  been  produced  in  other  cities; 
last  night  it  was  given  for  the  first 
time  here,  in  the  Boston  opera  house— 
and  it  was  given  a production  better 
than  New  York  or  Chicago  has  seen. 
The  opera  is  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West,”  the  latest  work  of  Giacomo 
Puccini,  the  composer  of  “La  Boheme” 
^and  “Madame  Butterfly.” 

The  opera's  fame  preceded  it  here. 
Hundreds  of  Boston  people  heard  it  in 
New  York.  There  has  been  fierce  con- 
troversy over  its  merit,  and  long  before 
the  curtain  went  up  last  night  it  was 
obvious  that  interest  haa  neen  stirred 
to  the  very  topmost  pitch. 

It  was  not  a subscription  night,  but 
an  "extra”  performance,  and  subscrib- 
ers stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  A great  many  of  the 
box-holders  bought  their  own  boxes  for 
the  performance,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
"regulars”  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  did  the  same  thing.  The  public 
took  every  other  seat  that  was  left  and 
•when  the  overture  began  the  vast  audi- 
torlu^i  had  no  vacancy  left. 

A Brilliant  Audience. 

■ft  was  a brilliant  house,  and  an  audi- 
ence curious,  critical,  yet  ready  to  be 
enthusiastic.  A groat  gasp  of  delight 
could  be  heard  above  the  music  as  the 
curtains  swung  apart  and  showed  the 
oddly-lighted  interior  of  "The  Polka,” 
a replica  of  the  Belasco  scene  for  his 
play  by  the  same  name  as  the  opera. 
Indeed,  the  whole  setting  has  faitj^- 

I fully  followed  Belasco’s,  even  his  cos- 
i turning  being  adopted.  And  it  must  be 
i said  that  whatever  credit  comes  to 
Puccini  should  be  honestly  divided 
with  Belasco;  he  made  the  play  which 
I made  the  opera. 

, From  the  very  first  moment,  as  the 
miners  gathered  in  the  quaint,  rough 
saloon  to  drink  and  play  cards,  the 
thing  moved  with  infinite  spirit  and 
fire.  The  music  seemed  to  make  the 
poetry  of  the  picture:  the  lively  color- 
ing under  the  shaded  lamps  of  the 
saloon,  cunningly  throwing  their 
l>atches  of  brightness  over  bar  and  faro  j 
table.,  the  picturesque  clothes  of  the  j 
tn^,  plentifully  full  of  reds  and  browns, 
tonji  on  attractiveness. 


-The  people  were  still  as  death  as  this 
fascinating  opera,  dealing  with  a stoi-y 
of  America — this  opera  which  en.joys 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  only 
men  in  its  chorus,  only  two  women  in 
the  whole  company,  moved  to  its  hights 
of  exaltation. 

Often,  before  two  acts  had  been  sung, 
the  applause  began  to  break  out  during 
the  action,  to  be  indignantly  hushed.  ^ 
And  at  the  end  of  the  firs,  act  an  un- 
usual number  of  people  forgot  custom 
enough  to  come  into  the  lobbies  and  to 
talk  excitedly  of  their  impressions. 


Masterly  Stage  Management. 

Yet  the  first  act  was  the  least  im- 
pressive of  the  three  in  every  way.  But  | 
.the  audience  showed  at  the  end  of  the  I 
first  act  beyond  question  that  the  new 
opera  is  a success;  more  than  that,  it 
is  successful  not  only  with  the  dil- 
letanti,  but  it  is  a sure  popular  success. 

The  luxuriousness  of  the  produc- 
tion, the  minute  care  given  to  small- 
est details,  did  not  escape  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  people.  The 
way  the  Italian  chorus  managed 
somehow  to  get  the  atmosphere  and 
bearing  of  westerners  was  in  itself 
a triumph  for  Mr  Rlcordi,  who  • 
had  assisted  in  mounting  the  opera. 
The  stage  management  was  masterly-^ 
with  Belasco’s  hints  faithfully  remem- 
bered. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  act,  too,  Mme 
Melis  and  Constantino  had  made  their 
point;  '.the  Girl  was  the  girlish,  free- 
hearted westerner  to  the  life,  and 
Johnson  had  somehow  l)©com.e  sheer 
westerner  — hardly  Mexican,  though 
swarthy.  Their  personalities  were  ' 
more  in  character  than  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  Caruso  and  Destinn. 

Minnie’s  cabin,  with  its  split-log 
walls,  its  ’dobe  fireplace  and  the  rough 
cock-loft  reached  by  a rude  ladder, 
roused  the  audience  to  applause,  and 
throughout  that  tense  second  act  the 
suppressed  excitement  grew.  The 
thundering  heart-beats  from  thd  or- 
chestra, during  the  poker  game,  mere- 
ly made  people  aware  how  their  own 
pulses  were  throbbing;  the  "stage  ef- 
fects” made  their  effects  fairly  and 
tellingly,  instead  of  demanding  apol- 
ogy in  the  name  of  the  difficulties  of 
opera,  for  their  silliness.  Even  the  In- 
dians, with  their  own  squalid  little 
love  story,  made  their  own -appeal. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  act  an  extraor- 
dinary scene  was  enacted  in  the  cor- 
ridors. There  have  been  crowds  there 
before;  there  have  been  nights  when 
moving  was  difficult.  But  last  night 
the  people  simply  flowed  together  in  ^ 
one  great  mass  and  staid  where  they 
were.  There  was  no  possibility  of  mov- 
ing. And  only  one  topic  was  talked— the 
wonderful  production  they  had  been 
seeing. 


' Real  excitement  over  an  opera  is  rare 
here,  but  the  excitement  was  real 
enough  last  night;  the  Boston  opera 
company  had  topped  all  its  previous 
offerings,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ^ 
were  there. 

Finally  the  bell  summoned  them  back 
to  their  seats  and  the  curtain  rose  on 
that  wonderful  scene  of  the  last  act. 
The  stage  is  set  at  a roadside  spot 
among  the  great  trees  of  California, 
where  the  trail  dips  through  a 
gully,  rising  sharply  at  each  side. 
Stumps  of  trees  that  have  been  cut  are 
seen  and  a dead  tree  with  one  limb 
left,  sticking  out  suggestively  like  a 

^^!l°Jhe  back  the  bare  brown  ribs  of 
I the  Sierras,  patched  with  snow,  stand 
up  into  the  blue  heavens.  Daylight  is 
Just  coming  to  the  sheriff  and  his  men,  , 
v^^hose  horses  are  tethered  here  and 
there  among  the  trees.  The  great 
trunks  stand  majestic,  almost  crowded, 
on  the  .stage.  And  the  audience  broke 
into  long  kpplause  at  the  sig'ht  of  it. 


Climax  of  Enthusiasm. 

Then  suddenly  the  act  leaped  into  life 
and  moved  swiftly  t?T  the  beautiful 
melodies  sung  by  Johnsoli  and  by  Min- 
nie. Exaltation  could  go  no  higher; 
women  in  the  audience  wiped  their 
eyes  quite  openly  and  even  men  made 
furtive  passes  at  their  cheeks  in  the 
gloom.  The  operafi  unusual  to  the  very 
last  note,  drew  to  its  happy  ending  *n 
a perfect  tornado  of  applause. 

Nor  did  the  people  turn  to  rush  away. 
They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  call- 
ing the  singers  before  the  curtain;  even 
Conti,  the  conductor,  who  bad  been 
dragged  forth  at  the  end  of  each  act, 
would  not  do.  Over  and  again 

the  principals  bowed  their  thanks,  ana 
still  the  people  staid  and  shouted  thetr 

Ricordi  himself  had  to  apnear. 
He  ha<f  spent  most  of  the  evening  in  a 
box,  but  ne  w-as  on  ihe  stage  at  cur- 

*^^^e^wa's  greeted  as  wildly  as  the  most 
roSular  stir  could  be,  and  had  to  oome 
back  a second  and  a thjnl  time  befoie 
me  audience  would  let  him  go. 

It  was  altogether  a very  happy  °ee^: 
slon  Henrv  Russell,  the  manager  of 
the  opera  house,  said,  "I  am  ut^rly 
*;atisried  wuth  it.  I did  not 
could  be  so  well  done,  'fhe 
i-  worderful  and  1 believe  the  ^est 
thing  we  have  nad  here."  And 
Tied  away  to  hear  morq  congiatulai  wns 


'ormance  Yet. 

ordi  himself  was  enthusiastic, 
a brttter  production,’’  he  acknowl- 
! "Than  either  New  York  or  Chi- 
And  he  smiled  a laughing 
wledgmetjt  to  a bystander  who 
Mad  that  he  has  had  the  experl- 
“ the  other  cities  to  help  him 

ebody  asked  how  opera  singers 
—d  the  riding  In  the  last  act^ 
,,  the  tyells-Pargo  men  career 
I*  across  the  stage  in  pursuit  of 
teing  Johnson,  'fhen  it  developed 
the  riders  are  actually  cowmen  i 
the  west,  brought  here  especially  : 
ISLin  this  opera.  The  horses  were  ' 
■fcbly  cayuses.  though  one  -of 
had  a hogged  mane.  'The  point 
ypical  of  the  care  with  which  the 
fopei-a  has-*een  put  on. 

"td  M.  Shelley,  who  represents 
. jrstein,  was  one  of  the  New 
» who  came  over  to  see  the 
I He  said:  “I.  think  it  Is  a much 


japertprmance  than  we  had  in 
Fork.  Carmen  Mells  looks  like  a 
tcgirl;  she  is  fresh,  charming, 
.'ul,  and  as  for  Constanttnb— It 
t to  me  has  (Shown  himself  the 
imd  smoothest  tenor  on  the  stage 

^ certainly  was  one  other  un- 
lal  thing  about  this  opera;  It  was 
By  acted. 


[ST  PERFORMANCE 

OF  THE  WORK  HERE 


ISEL  AND  GRETEL” 

IT  THE  BOSTON  OPERA 


Fell  of  Gay  and  Zenatello  in 
»rmen”  — Inauguration  of 
iday  Night  Concerts. 


I 


By  Lonis  C.  Elson. 

THE  CAST. 

Marie  Mattfeld 

Bella  Alten 

Itch Marie  Claessens 

le Florence  'Wickham 

(ndman Jeska  Swartz 

!»man Bernice  Fisher 

Otto  Gorilz 

latlo  Delectatl”  The  pendulum 
' from  "Trovatores”  and  "Rlgo- 
f from  suicidal  heroines  and  burned- 
Bra,  to  a delightful  German  opera  of 
l«t.  the  very  best,  new  school.  An 
tn  which  delightful  melody  was 
id  to  rich  harmony.  A work  which 
d the  young  from  the  age  of  10  to  90. 
■fticult  for  the  reviewer  to  preserve 
hdtcial  tone,  because  of  the  enthu- 
whith  the  opera  and  its  performance 
■||ened  in  him.  Humperdinck’s  opera 
, ever  been  nearly  so  well  presented  in 
The  cast  was  absolutely  perfect  in 
|and  every  detail. 

iU,***.  noticed  that  “Hansel  and 
■P”  is  almost  as  entirely  a female 
'I.  as  "Siegfried’’  Is  a male  one.  Only 
'«  first  act  and  again  at  the  very  close, 
wre  some  baritone  work.  But  Mr. 
y*  this  so  gloriously  that  It  lin- 
In  the  memory  with  a very  healthy 
'■  He  gave  the  part  of  the  father 
thing  of  robustiousness,  but  that 
to  the  character  of  the  hearty 

m is  as  much  Gretel  as  old 
led  to  be  Hans  Sachs.  She  did 
lart.  .she  absolutely  became  the 
fairly  capered  her  legs  oft 
spirits,  and  her  facial  ex- 
charmlng  study.  Both  she 
lid  sang  beautifully  In  solos 
gave  good  “team  play” 
one  seconding  the  other 


f TBIs  Btne  my  review  must  become  a 
mere  chronicle  of  excellences.  Mme.  Wick- 
I ham  was  Gertrude  to  the  life,  a living  plc- 
j ture  of  the  German  mother  In  humble  life. 

I Sandman  and  Dewman  were  daintily  done 
by  Misses  Swartz  and  Fisher.  Miss  Jeska 
Swartz  seems  to  be  developing  very  rapld-s 
ly  In  her  operatic  work  this  season.  She 
has  given  proof  of  decided  versatility  and 
ability.  Mme.  Claessens  as  the  Witch  was 
frightful  to  look  upon  and  had  a simper 
that  was  little  short  of  fiendish.  She  sang 
her  part  with  a peppery  Incisiveness  that  . 
caused  applause  to  Interrupt  the  music 
more  than  once.  Here  then  was  a cast  i 
that.  If  criticism  -were  only  fault-finding,  i 
would  put  the  reviewer  out  of  business,  i 
■ Only  the  chorus  at  the  very  end  of  the 
, opera,  at  the  passages  after  the  disen- 
chantment, may  be  drilled  a trifie  yet. 

Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  was  the  very  con-  ! 
ductor  for  this  work.  I have  often  spoken  ■ 
of  him  as  being  fully  as  symphonic  as  ' 
dramatic  in  his  tendencies.  "Hansel  and 
Gretel”  Is  symphonic  in  Us  use  of  the  or- 
chestra and  the  Instrumental  touches  were 
carefully  attended  to  in  this  performance. 

I only  wished  Mr.  Goodrich  our  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  carry  out  such  a careful  read- 
: ing.  As  it  was,  the  applause  burst  out  at 
I the  end  of  the  beautiful  Prelude,  and  at 
I the  end  of  the  second  act  (the  first  Is  car- 
I rled  over  into  the  second  with  an  orches- 
tral transition)  and  the  end  of  the  third 
act  there  was  a display  of  enthusiasm  be- 
yond anything  recent  at  the  opera  house, 
and  in  this  ovation  Mr.  Goodrich  deserved- 
ly had  his  full  share.  In  these  recalls  the 
charming  little  Gretelchen  capered  about 
and  shook  her  hands  at  the  gallery,  and 
everybody,  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights 
was  In  the  best  of  humor. 

When  one  remembers  that  this  is  a i 
species  of  Fairy  Play,  and  recalls  what 
our  Opera  House  does  in  the  way  of  stage 
setting,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
mounting  was  something  exquisite.  Even 
the  celestial  poultry,  the  angelic  host,  flut- 
tered down  the  golden  stairs  charmingly 
and  did  not  look  awkward  or  unfitting. 
The  grand  climaxes  of  the  second  and 
third  acts,  vocally,  orchestrally,  and  in 
stage  action,  were  inspiring.  The  witch's 
flight.  In  the  thunder  storm,  was  also  well 
carried  out,  so  that  with  one  or  two  slight 
orchestral  and  choral  exceptions,  nothing 
can  be  done  but  sing  praises. 


I The  scene  from  “Der  Gelzlge  Ritter”  was 
I rather  a “non  sequltur”  to  this  musical 
delicacy,  but  It  served  to  exhibit  the  fine 
•voice  and  dramatic  expression  of  George 
Baklanoff,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  this  excellent 
artist  back  in  our'Opera  troupe.  But  one 
was  not  in  the  mood  for  the  sombre  tints 
of  Rachmaninoff,  after  the  brightness  and 
naivete  of  Humperdinck.  That  "Hansel 
and  Gretel”  has  an  endless  charm,  that 
Humperdinck’s  other  opera,  “Koenigskin- 
der”  has  also  gripped  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude,  may  be  a significant  sign.  Some 
day  the  musical  strainings,  puzzles,  dis- 
cords and  bitternesses  of  the  “advanced 
school”  will  be  swept  out  of  existence  by 
this  kind  of  a broom.  Meanwhile  let  me 
counsel  every  musical  reader  not  to  let  the 
opportunity  slip  to  enjoy  such  an  opera, 
when  It  is  repeated,  and  let  us  be  glad  that 
we  have  an  opera  company  in  Boston  that 
can  give  so  good  a work  so  perfectly. 


5TANTIN0  IN  GOOD  FORM 


/s  Count  in  Light  Comedy 
ein,  Not  with  Air  of  One  Con- 
descending. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Ko.csini’s 
“Barber  of  Seville.”  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
' ducted. 

I Rosina Mme.  Lipkowska 

Berta Miss  Roberta 

rente  Almaviva Mr.  Constantino 

Figaro Mr.  Poles© 

Dotto're  Baitolo Mr.  Taveei-iila 

iBasillo Mr.  Mardonc.a 

jFlorello Mr.  Pulclnl 

j’UffiCiale Mr.  Giaccono 

Rossini’s  “Barber  of  Seville”  will  be 
100  years  old  in  1916,  but  it  shows  no 
sign  of  age.  The  music  is  fresh  and 
sparkling  and  at  times  delightfully 
; malicious.  There  are  formulas,  it  is 


true,  formulas  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  written,  but  formulas  of  cer- 
tain composers  applauded  20  or  even 
10  years  ago  are  now  more  stale  and 
Irritating.  - The  formulas,  for  instance, 
of  Puccini  are  already  becoming  like 
a twice-told  tale  that  bores  the  hear- 
er. The  vitality  of  “The  Barber  of 
Seville”  is  amazing,  nor  does  the  en- 
joyment depend  mainly  on  the  brill- 
I iant  singing  of  a Rosina  or  on  artist.s 
I of  the  first  rank.  Provided  the  come- 
dians have  spirit  and  humor  and  play 
together;  provided  Rosina  sings  flu- 
ently and  is  pretty  and  roguish,  the 
audience  is  in  high  spirits.  The  melo- 
dies are  there;  they  please  the  ear  by 
their  spontazieity,  grace  and  lightness 
and  add  significance  to  the  comic  situ- 
ations. 

The  performance  last  nignt  delighted 
a large  audience.  Mme.  Lipkowska 
was  in  fine  vocal  condition  and  sang 
charmingly.  “Una  voce  poco  fa”  w.as 
for  once  sung  with  appropriate  stage 
buslnes.s,  and  not  as  a concert  aria  di- 
rectly at  the  audience.  In  the  lesson 
scene  she  interpolated  a transcription 
from  Delibe.s’s  "Sylvia’’  and  In  such  a 
manner  that  it  entered  into  the  situa- 
tion on  the  stage.  It  was  as  though 
Rosina  were  really  taking  a lesson  to 
disarm  the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Bartolo.  j 
Mme.  Lipkowska’s  Rosina  is  arch  and 
daintily  coquettish.  And  what  a relief 
it  is  to  see  a young  and  pretty  Rosina 
and  not  a fat  woman  struggling  heroic- 
ally against  the  apathy  of  middle  age! 

Mr.  Constantino  was  not  vocally' fort- 
unate in  the  first  act,  and  in  sustained 
song  sliowed  vocal  indisposition,  but  in 
the  acts  that  followed  his  recitatives 
were  delivered  fleetly  and  with  import. 
The  Count  Is  one  of  his  best  parts.  He 
plaj'S  it  in  li^ht,  comedy  vein,  like  a 
comedian,  not  as  a liei-oic  tenor  conde- 
scending to  be  gay  and  amusing.  Mr. 
Polese  might  have  been  more  nimble 
and  mercurial  m action,  but  he  was  at 
ease  in  the  part  of  Figaro  and  the  fine 
qualities  of  his  voice  and  art  were  lib-“ 
erally  displayed.  Mr.  Tavecchia’s  Dr.  I 
Bartolo  is  always  amusing  in  the  good,! 
old  buffo  manner,  and  -Mr.  Mardones) 
was  a capital  Don  Basilio.  / 

I There  were  many  evidences  of  tf 
audience's  appreciation. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  28,  1911 


Hida 


Season 

1910-1311 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  4,  1911 


Ranscl  und  Grctcl 


Cast 

AIDA CARMEN  METIS 

AMNERIS MARIA  GAY 

UNA  SACERDOTESSA  . . . RUBY  SAVAGE 

RADAMES  ....  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

IL  RE HOWARD  WHITE 

AMONASRO  ....  GEORGE  BAKLANOFF 

RAMFIS JOSE  MARDONES 

UN  MESSAGGIERO  . . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

Priests,  Priestesses,  Ministers,  Captains,  Soldiers, 
Functionaries,  Slaves  and  Ethiopian  Prisoners, 
Egyptian  People,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 

The  action  takes  place  at  Memphis  and  at  Thebes 
during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs. 


8ynop9i9  of  Scenery 


Act  I.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Palace  of  the  King 
at  Memphis. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vul- 
can at  Memphis. 

Act  H.  1st  Scene.  A Hall  in  the  apartments  of 
Amneris. 

2d  Scene.  An  entrance  to  the  city  of 
Thebes. 

Act  III.  Shores  of  the  Nile. 

(Iside’s  Temple  on  the  granite  rocks.) 

Act  IV.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan. 


HANSEL  . . . 

GRETEL 

DIE  HEXE  . . 

GERTRUDE  . . 

SANDMANNCHEN 
TAUMANNCHEN  . 
PETER 


Ca9t 

. . MARIE  MATTFELD 

...  BELLA  ALTEN 
. . MARIA  CLAESSENS 

. FLORENCE  WICKHAM 
. . . JESKA  SWARTZ 

. . BERNICE  FISHER 

. . OTTO  GORITZ 


8jmop9i9  of  Scenery 

Scene  I.  The  Home. 

Scene  II.  In  the  Woods. 

Scene  III.  The  Gingerbread  Hut. 

FOLLOWED  BY 

The  Second  Tableau  of 

Dcr  Gcizigc  Ritter 

Ca9t 

THE  BARON  . . . GEORGE  BAKLANOFF 


Synop9i9  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  A cellar  of  a castle. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  11,  1911 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEB.  18,  1911 


La  6ioconda 

Cast 

LA  GIOCONDA  ....  LILLIAN  NORDICA 

LAURA MARIA  CLAESSENS 

LA  CIECA  ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

ENZO RICCARDO  MARTIN 

BARNABA  ....  GEORGE  BAKLANOFF 
ALVISE  BODOERO  . . . JOSE  MARDONES 

ZUANE ATTILIO  PULCINI 

ISEPO C.  STROESCO 

Monks,  Senators,  Sailors,  Shipwrights,  Ladies,  Gen- 
tlemen, Doges,  Populace,  Masquers,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 

Period Venice,  Seventeenth  Century 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  The  Lions’  Mouth. 

(Square  of  the  Ducal  Palace.) 

Act  II.  The  Rosary. 

(Leguna  of  Fusnia.) 

Act  ni.  The  House  of  Gold. 

(Interior  of  the  Gold  Palace.) 

Act  rV.  The  Orfano  Canal. 

(An  Old  Palace  in  Giudecca  Island.) 


Dansel  und  6rctcl 

Cast 

HANSEL MARIE  MATTFELD 

GRETEL  BELLA  ALTER 

DIE  HEXE MARIA  CLAESSENS 

GERTRUDE  ....  FLORENCE  WICKHAM 
SANDMANNCHEN  ....  JESKA  SWARTZ 
TAUMANNCHEN  ....  BERNICE  FISHER 

PETER OTTO  GORITZ 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Sjmopsis  of  Scenery 

Scene  I.  The  Home. 

Scene  II.  In  the  Woods. 

Scene  IH.  The  Gingerbread  Hut 

preceded  by 

L’Snfant  prodiguc 

Cast 


LIA ALICE  NIELSEN 

AZAEL ROBERT  LASSALLE 

SIMEON RAMON  BLANCHART 


Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  L A village  near  the  Lake  of  Genezareth. 


Hollis  St.  Theatre 

CHaRLES  FROHMAW,  rich  & Harris  • • • • Lessees  and  Managers 

CHARLES  J-  RICH  - Resident  Manager 


WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  13,  1911 

Evenings  at  8>  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  a 


BEGINNING  MONDAY,  FEB.  13,  I91 1 LAST  WEEK 


CHARLES  FROHMAN 
Presents 


In  a New  Comedy,  in  Four  Acts 

SIN/IITM 

By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 


CAST 


THOMAS  FREEMAN .JOHN  DREW 

HERBERT  DALLAS- BAKER,  K.  C MORTON  SELTEN 

ALGERNON  PEPPERCORN HASSARD  SHORT 

FLETCHER LEWIS  CASSON 

MRS.  DALLAS-BAKER ISABEL  IRVING 

EMILY  CHAPMAN SYBIL  THORNDIKE 

MRS.  OTTO  ROSENBERG JANE  LAUREL 

SMITH - MARY  BOLAND 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES  ' 

ACTS  L,  III.  and  IV. — Mrs.  Dallas-Baker’s  Flat,  Crediton  Court,  j 
Kensington.  The  Drawing  Room. 

ACT  II. — The  Dining  Room. 


k 

f 


R.  SCHUMANN  ...  Sonata,  op.  22,  G minor 

II  piu  presto  possible  - Andantino  - 
Molto  Allegro  e marcato  - Presto 

SCHUBERT-HELLER  - - The  Trout 

STEPHEN  HELLER  - - Preludes: 

The  Question 
A la  Teniers 
Little  Serenade 
The  Bells 
Pen  Sketch 

LISZT  - - - - - Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  XI. 

POLDINI  ....  Valse  or  What  You  Like 

ILJINSKY  ...  - Berceuse 

SCHUBERT-LISZT  - - Soirees  de  Vienne 

SCHUBERT-LISZT  - - Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark 

PADEREWSKI  ...  Cracovienne  Fantaslique 

The  STEINWAY  Piano  used 


PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

BY 

Mart?  tton  InsrliulJi 


STEINERT  HALL 

Monday  Afternoon,  February  27,  1911 

AT  3 O’CLOCK 


PROGRAM 


1910 -1911 J 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  26,  1911 


Lilkmc 


SoSTOHOgy^MPM^l 

Season 

l91o"t9H 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  11,  1911 


Carmen 


Cast 


Cast 


LAKME  . . 

MALLIKA 
ELLEN  . . 

ROSA  . . . 

MRS.  BENTSON 
GERALDO 
FREDERICO  . 
NILAKANTA  . 
HAGI  . . . 


LYDIA  LIPKOWSKA 
ANNE  ROBERTS 
BERNICE  FISHER 
JESKA  SWARTZ 
ELVIRA  LEVERONI 
EDMOND  CLEMENT 
RODOLFO  FORNARI 
LEON  ROTHIER 
. . C.  STROESCO 


Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


The  scene  of  Lakme  is  laid  in  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  India,  recently  subdued  and  occupied  by 
the  English. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  A Garden  with  Temple  of  Brahma,  covered 
with  Indian  flowers  and  palms. 

Act  n.  A public  square  of  an  Indian  city  at  noon ; 
the  market  hour. 

Act  m.  An  Indian  wood  scene,  Bamboo  Capanna. 


DON  JOSE EDMOND  CLEMENT 

ESCAMILLO JOSE  MARDONES 

EL  DANCAIRO LEO  DEVAUX 

EL  REMENDADO  . . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

ZUNIGA CARL  GANTVOORT 

MORALES PIERRE  LETOL 

CARMEN MARGUERITE  SYLVA 

MICAELA FELY  DEREYNE 

FRASQUITA BERNICE  FISHER 

MERCEDES  ANNE  ROBERTS 

Solo  Dance  performed  by  MLLE.  VERA  CASSON 

Dragoons,  Smugglers,  Gipsies,  Cigarette-girls, 
Street-boys,  etc. 


Period, 


Act  I. 
Act  n. 

Act  m. 
Act  IV. 


. . 1820  ....  Seville 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

A Square  in  Seville. 

Lilias  Pastia’s  Tavern  on  the  Bastion  in 
Seville. 

A Rocky  Pass  in  Biscayan  country. 

Street  in  Seville,  outside  the  Plara  Doe 
Toros. 


VIVID  “CAIEN" 

BV  BE.  SVLVA 

! 

Gypsy  Character  Portrayed  with 
Distinguished  Art  and 
Tragic  Realism. 


GESTURES  ARE  COfyiPELLING 


Mr.  Clement’s  Don  Jose  Shoves 
Remarkable  Crescendo  of 
Dramatic  Skill.  


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  — Bizet's 
"Carmen.”  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Don  Jose Edmond  Clement 

Escamillo Jose  Mardones 

El  Dancairo. Leo  Devaux 

El  Remendado Ernesto  Qlaccone 

Zuniga Carl  Gantvoort 

Morales Pierre  Letol 

Carmen Marguerite  Sylva 

MIcaela Bernice  Fisher 

Frastjnlta : Rnhy  Savage 

Mercedes Anne  Roberts 

The  performance  of  "Carmen”  yester- 
day afternoon  was  one  of  unusual  bril- 
liance. Mme.  Sylva  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  In  serious  opera,  and  Mr. 
Clement  took  the  part  of  Don  Jose  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  Miss  Fisher 
was  called  on  suddenly  to  replace  Miss 
Dereyne,  who  was  expected  to  take  the 
part  of  Micaela. 

Mme.  Sylva,  born  In  Brussels,  was 
educated  musically  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  that  city.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  Carmen 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  when  she 
was  very  young.  She  first  visited  the 
United  States  as  a member  of  Beer- 
bohm  Tree's  company  in  1895.  After- 
ward she  became  an  operetta  singer.  i 
She  sang  In  Boston  in  March,  1899,  in 
“The  Fortune  Teller”  when  Miss  Niel- 
een  took  the  leading  part. 

Mme.  Sylva  made  her  debut  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1906,  and 
with  great  success,  as  Carmen.  Her 
engagement  at  the  Opera  Comique  was 
for  two  years.  Mme.  Sylva  sang  In 
other  cities  and  joined  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  company  in  1909. 

Her  Impersonation  of  Carmen,  as 
tar  as  the  composition  of  the  part  Is 
concerned.  Is  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  vivid 
that  has  been  seen  In  Boston  since 
Mme.  Calve  first  visited  this  city.  This 
Carmen  Is  sensual,  but  never  vulgar, 
never  common;  a woman  above  her 
mates  In  the  tobacco  factory  and  apart 
-rom  them;  her  power  over  men  and 
her  shrewdness  are  recognized  by  the 
smugglers;  a woman  of  sudden  and 
violent  passions,  quickly  tired  of  her 
and  with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
being  bored  by  him  when  she  loves  In 
her  savage  way  another;  supersti- 
tious, afraid  of  death,  yet  she  would 
h.  month,  a week,  a 

■ felgain»  love. 


f~  Vnie;  miva’s  gypsy  ■ noET'lBBH' 
Carmen,  not  a Carmen  who  deliberately 
I seeks  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  audi- 
ence by  her  tantrums,  her  coarse  be- 
havior. When  an  audience  laughs  con- 
) Btantly  at  Carmen's  pranks,  or  goes  out 
I of  curiosity  "to  see  what  she  will  do,” 
the  actress  is  far  from  being  the  woman 
patterned  by  the  librettists  and  Bizet 
I after  the  sombre  sensualist  created  by 
Prosper  Merimee.  For  the  great  Car^ 
j mens  on  the  stage  have  been  thosei 
I whose  very  entrance  hinted  at  the' 
tragedy  to  come- 

Carmen  was  made  for  the  destruction 
of  man.  She  has  been  known,  madly 
loved  and  cursed  through  the  ages.  She 
is  heroic  in  her  sinister  wickedness;  she 
is  not  a piquant  soubrette;  she  Is  not 
the  leading  woman  in  a farce  that  at 
last  turns  to  tragedy. 

The  facial  play  of  Mme.  Sylva;  the 
sobriety  and  significance  of  her  ges- 
tures; her  voluptuousness  in  provoca- 
tion and  self-abandonment;  her  mad- 
ding walk;  the  intensity  of  her  calm- 
ness In  the  last  act  when  she  assures 
Don  Jose  that  she  is  through  with  him, 
and  then  her  abject  terror  W'hen  she 
know's  her  end  is  at  hand — these  are 
compelling  features  in  a memorable 
' performance,  a performance  that  Is 
characterized  bty  finesse,  subtlety,  and 
also  by  artistic,  not  vulgar,  realism, 
the  realism  that  is  vitalized  by  intelli- 
gence that  appreciates  the  ideal. 

She  sang  the  music  for  the  most  part 
with  beauty  of  tone,  elasticity  in 
rhythm  and  refreshing  spontaneity. 
There  were  pagws,  as  in  the  card 
scene,  when  fuller  and  richer  lower 
tones  would  have  added  to  the  effect. 

Mr.  Clement's  Don  Jose  reminded  me 
of  the  best  days  o<f  De  Lucia  and  Al- 
varez. It  was,  first  of  all,  soldierly  and 
matter  of  fact.  IJ^ittle  by  little,  the 
soldier  became  the  slave  of  the  woman,  ‘ 
and  the  fall  from  self-respect  until  the 
man  was  crazed  and  abject  in  his  pas- 
sion was  a remarikable  crescendo  of 
dramatic  skill. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  at 
length  of  many  details  of  this  per- 
formance; of  the  scene  in  which  he 
realizes  that  as  a soldier  he  is  dis- 
graced; his  half-uncorigcious  playing 
with  the  knife  when  the  cards  warn 
Carmen  of  her  death;  of  the  superb 
tableau  at  the  end  of  the  third  act;  of 
the  tragic  scene  in  which  he  craves 
her  love,  unmanned,  hysterical,  crazed 
— and  then  the  moment  when  he  sees 
all  things  red  and  stabs  the  thing  that 
was  his  ruin  and  adoration. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  charming  his 
first  scene  with  Micaela!  And  in  this 
performance  song  and  action  were  in- 
separably wedded  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses. There  was  nothing  for  self-dis- 
play; the  action  passed  as  though  there 
w^e  no  audience,  save  soldiers,  cigar-  , 
ette  women,  smugglers,  the  peasant 
girl  and  the  Toreador. 

Miss  Fisher  was  a charming  Micaela. 
For  once  we  were  permitted  to  see  her. 
naive,  unsophisticated,  shy  when  alone 
with  Don  Jose,  yet  loving  him  with  all 
her  soul.  Miss  Fisher  acted  the  part 
with  an  unfeigned  simplicity  and  nat- 
ural grace  that  at  once  won  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  spectators. 
She  sang  as  Micaela  should  sing,  simply, 
from  the  heart,  with  purity  and  virginal 
warmth,  both  in  the  scenes  with  Don 
Jose  and  in  the  scene  In  the  smugglers' 
camp.  She  richly  deserved  the  long  con- 
I tinned  applause  that  followed  the  latter 
scene,  although  her  performance  In  the 
first  act  was  of  equal  excellence. 

Mr.  Mardones  was  a stalwart  Esca- 
millo,  and  the  other  parts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Morales,  were  well 
filled.  The  manner  In  which  "Carmen” 

Is  staged  at  this  ociera  bouse  always 
excites  approval.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted 
with  customary  spirit  and  taste.  The 
audience,  critical  at  first,  became  en- 
thusiastic, and  singers  and  conductor 
were  applauded  to  the  echo. 


1 


SATURDAY  MATEYEE,  MARCH  18,  1911 


Cbe  Sacrifice 

Cast 

CHONITA ALICE  NIELSEH 

BERNAL  . . . FLORENCTO  CONSTANTINO 

BURTON RAMON  BLANCHART 

TOMASA MARIA  CLAESSENS 

1 PABLO C.  STROESCO 

MAGDALENA BERNICE  FISHER 

MARIANNA GRACE  FISHER 

SENORA  ANAYA  ....  HEDWIG  BERGER 

GIPSY-GIRL ANNE  ROBERTS 

PADRE  GABRIEL  . . . CARL  GANTVOORT 

CORPORAL  TOM  FLYNN  . HOWARD  WHITE 
LITTLE  JACK  ....  CARL  GANTVOORT 
1st  SOLDIER  ....  FREDERICK  HUDDY 
2Dj.SOLDIER  PIERRE  LETOL 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Sjmopstd  of  Sccmry 

I Act  I.  Garden  of  Senora  Anaya’s  House ; 
afternoon. 

Act  II.  Interior  of  a Mission  Church; 

I the  following  day. 

j Act  in.  Bedchamber  in  Senora  Anaya’s  House; 
I early  morning  o!  the  third  day. 

Scenery  painted  by  Mr.  0.  P.  Bernard  of  London. 

j FOLLOWED  BY 

Hnna  pavlowa  and  Mihail  Mordhin 

together  with 

I Imperial  Russian  Ballet 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  26,  1911 


M^non 

Cast 

MANON^LESCAUT  ....  MARY  GARDEN 
j POUSSETTE  . . . RUBY  SAVAGE 

I JAVOTTE JESKA  SWARTZ 

j ROSETTE ANNE  ROBERTS 

I LA  SERVANTE  . . LUCETTE  DE  LIEVIN 

LE  CHEVALIER  DES  GRIEUX  .... 

EDMOND  CLEMENT 

LESCAUT DINH  GILLY 

LE  COMTE  DES  GRIEUX  . JOSE  MARDONES 
I GUILLOT  DE  MORFONTAINE  . LEO  DEVAUX 
DE  BRETIGNY  ....  PIERRE  LETOL 

L’HOTELIER LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

C.  STROESCO 

....  HOWARD  WHITE 


DEUX  GARDES I 


Synopsid  of  Scenery 


Act  I.  Court  of  the  Inn  of  Amiens. 

Act  II.  Apartment  of  Des  Grieux  and  Manon. 

Act  HI.  Reception  Room  of  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice. 
Act  IV.  Hotel  Transylvania. 

Act  V.  The  Road  to  Havre. 


:and  opera  season 

' DEFINITELY  ENDED 


IRY  GARDEN’S  MANON 

FEATURE  OF  LAST  DAY 


eked  House  Aroused  to  Enthu- ' 

fsiasm — Clement  and  Andre-Oap- 
let  Share  in  the  Numerous  Cur- 
tain Calls. 

By  Arthur  Elson. 

VTiether  the  censor  was  caught  napping, 

I whether  he  does  not  intend  to  judge 
k:ras  as  well  as  plays.  It  is  certain  that 
rlanon”  was  given  last  Saturday  after- 
Jan.  It  was  Massenet's  version,  with  the 
1 1th  in  France  instead  of  America.  Yet 
Irhaps  the  libretto  extenuates  itself.  Its 
|«  love  would  have  led  to  early  marriage 
*t  for  a jealous  rival  and  an  angered 
Jier  at  cards;  and  the  gambling  house  is 
bided,  evep  though  the  police  get  in  only 
jl'ough  a disappointed  informer.  Yet  the 
I era  is  certainly  filled  with  wine,  woman 
.■id  song,  and  devoted  to  the  "eternal 
jnlBlne"  (not  io  say  infernal)  of  Mas- 
I net's  early  years.  He  heis  employed 
i'lier  styles  in  "The  Jongleur"  and  “Don 
■ilxote,”  both  of  which  might  prove  draw - 
:?  cards  next  season.  But  "Manon” 
lids  its  place  well. 

Dbe  one  and  only  Mary  Garden,  who  ap- 
liMed  in  the  title  role,  drew  a packed 
luse  and  aroused  it  to  decided  enthusl- 
m.  Her  singing  has  always  been  ef-  | 
ctlTe  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  part 
le  takes,  and  as  Manon  she  seemed  in 
icellent  voice  Her  first  solo  of  astonlsh- 
ent  at  the  great  world  was  too  quietly 
terpreted,  for  she  made  diffidence  the 
ijTTOte  and  omitted  enthusiasm.  But  her 
iHloquy  after  her  cousin's  admonition 
imc  with  full  power,  and  the  dialogue 
ith  Des  Grleux  was  made  into  a good 
imax.  Her  acting,  always  keenly  intel- 
gent,  must  have  won  Its  full  share  of  ap- 
lause  in  the  recalls,  though  the  peasant 
wkwardness  of  Manon  was  overempha- 
xed  a trifle. 

But  after  the  first  act  Miss  Garden  went 
^ a to  share  in  a great  triumph.  Her  duets, 
ialogues  and  soliloquy  in  act  II.  were 
I i»Bn  expressively  and  with  a voice  that 
as  grown  wonderfully  full,  rich  and  sym- 
athetlc.  Her  appeal  to  Des  Grieux  in  the 
bird  act  carried  on  the  excellent  w'ork 
|!.'nd  aroused  great  enthusiasm,  while  the  | 
wellness  of  the  gambling  scene  and  the 
leeply  tender  dialogue  of  the  finale  kept 
B>  the  high  standard.  The  Paris  prom- 
stade  scene  was  omitted,  though  some  of 
Is  music  was  imported  into  the  monastery. 
Clement,  as  Des  Grieux,  also  won  an 
W*a whelming  success.  His  work  of  the 
Irst  act  was  glorious,  but  in  act  II.  he  be- 
mme  still  more  effective,  and  his  story  of 
ils  dream,  given  softly  and  with  exquisite 
smoothness,  was  a vocal  gem  of  purest 
tar  serene.  His  part  in  the  monastery 
scene  was  strongly  effective,  his  defiance 
in  the  gambling  room  well  taken,  and  the 
final  love-scene  powerfully  given.  The 
S>^fa  seemed  to  become  a long,  trium- 
duet  for  Clement  and  Miss  Garden, 
Andre-Caplet  sharing  in  some  of  the  ; 
^>y  recalls.  I 


But  the  other  parts  were  well  filled  also. 

DInh  Qllly  made  a capital  Lescaut.  Deo 
Devaux  took  the  part  of  the  aged  Guillot 
in  the  proper  comic  spirit.  Mardones  did 
faithful  work  in  the  small  part  of  the 
father.  Jeska  Swartz,  Anne  Roberts  and 
J Ruby  Savage  sang  well,  both  as  actress- 
guests  in  the  first  act  and  in  the  concerted 
work  of  the  gambling  scene.  The  setting 
was  excellent,  as  usual,  the  gambling  room 
and  the  final  scene  seeming  more  attrac- 
^tlve  thai#ever.  The  house  was  crowded, — 
in  fact  the  whole  of  the  week  was  marked 
by  large  houses. 

Critics  agree  that  the  operatic  promises 
for  the  season  have  been  amply  fulfilled. 

But,  as  Mr.  Russell  has  made  allusion  to 
next  season,  one  may  express  a hope.  We 
have  been  well  equipped  locally  in  nearly 
all  vocal  departments.  In  the  sopranos, 

Mme.  Llpkowska  and  Miss  NieUsen  have 
been  deserved  favorites,  and  no  doubt  will 
continue  to  be,  even  though  the  latter  will 
come  only  as  guest.  Tenors  are  admirably 
represented  by  Constantino  and  others, 
with  the  imported  Clement.  Baklanoff, 

Mardones,  Tavecchia  and  others  figured 
well  on  the  bass  and  baritone  lists.  But 
the  contraltos  seem  less  effective.  Mme. 

Claessens  filled  certain  parts  well  (notably 
the  witch  in  “Hansel  and  Gretel")  and 
Miss  Roberts  has  done  remarkable  work 
always  in  the  lesser  parts.  But  unless  the 
latter  is  to  be  given  larger  roles,  an  ad- 
ditional contralto  of  high  rank  would 
materially  strengthen  the  company.  As 
it  is,  we  have  no  one  fit  to  give  “Da 
Navarraise." 

But  the  final  word  should  be  praise,  and 
again  praise,  for  what  has  been  accom- 
I plished.  One  need  only  mention  the  past  of 
Mechanics  hall,  with  the  evils  of  its  all- 
star  system,  to  show  by  contrast  how 

I thoroughly  and  admirably  artistic  is  the 
work  done  by  the  present  company  and  its 
management. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  7,  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  8,  at  8 o'clock 

PROGRAMME 

Tschaikowsky  . . “Manfred,”  Symphony,  Op.  58,  after  Byron’s 

Dramatic  Poem 

I.  Manfred’s  Wanderings  and  Despair. 

Lento  lugubre. 

Moderate  con  moto. 

Andante. 

Andante  con  duolo. 

II.  The  Fairy  of  the  Alps. 

Vivace  con  spirito. 

Trio  : L’  istesso  tempo. 

III.  Pastorale : Andante  con  moto. 

IV.  The  Palace  of  Arimanes;  Invoc'ation  to  Astarte;  Manfred’s  Death. 


Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Andante  con  duolo. 
Tempo  primo. 
Largo. 

Catalan! 

. Wally’s  air,  “ Ebben  ? ne  andrb  lontana,”  from  “ La  Wally,” 
Act  I.  With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment 

Sgambati 

“Te  Deum  Laudamus,”  for  Orchestra  and  Organ, 
Op.  28.  First  time  in  this  version  in  Boston 

Boito 

Marguerite’s  Prison  Song,  “L’  Altra  Notte,”  from 
“Mefistofele,”  Act  III. 

Beethoven 

Overture  to  “Leonora,”  No.  3,  Op.  72 

‘ TTca- 

O/^  Tke- 


SOLOIST: 

Miss  CAROLINA  WHITE 


THE  AMATEURS 


“ The  purpose  of  this  Club  shall  be  to  give  amateur  performances 
of  plays  of  literary  and  dramatic  merit." — Extract  from  the  By-Laws. 


FOURTH  SEASON 
SECOND  PLAY 


FEBRUARY  TWENTY-SEVENTH  AND  TWENTY-EIGHTH 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVEN 


WHITNEY  HALL 

COOLIDGE’S  CORNER.  BROOKLINE 


“Iln  (3ilbect  anb  Sullivan  1-anb  ” 

I 

A MUSICAL  REMINISCENCE  IN  TWO  ACTS 

Libretto  and  Arrangement  of  Music  by 

WILLIAM  HOWELL  REED.Jr. 


i 


Presented  by 

^be  Social  Service  Club 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 

HALE  HOUSE  SLOYD  CLASSES 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  24.  1911 
MONDAY.  MARCH  27.  1911 


“ The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  was  first  produced 
at  the  St.  James  Theater,  London,  on  February  14,  1895, 
with  the  following  cast: 


JOHN  WORTHING,  J.P. 
ALGERNON  MONCRIEFF 
REV.  CANON  CHASUBLE,  D.D. 
MERRIMAN 
LANE 

LADY  BRACKNELL 

HON.  GWENDOLEN  FAIRFAX 

MISS  PRISM 


Mr.  George  Alexander 
Mr.  Allen  Aynesworth 
Mr.  H.  H.  Vincent 
Mr.  Frank  Dyall 
Mr.  F.  Kinsey  Peile 
Miss  Rose  Leclercq 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
Mrs.  George  Canninge 


“ The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,”  though  common- 
place farce,  employing  the  time-worn  trick  of  the  mistaken 
identity  for  the  development  of  its  action,  is  still  fresh  and 
original  because  Oscar  Wilde  has  handled  his  raw  materials 
in  his  own  inimitable  way. 

By  the  sheer  brilliancy  of  his  epigrammatic  dialogue, 
his  wealth  of  paradox,  and  his  exquisite  art  he  has  made 
this  work  unique  among  plays  of  its  kind. 

The  delightful  atmosphere  of  playfulness  which  char- 
acterizes the  play  is  the  quintessence  of  Wilde. 

Bernard  Shaw  truly  wrote  of  him : “ He  is  our  only 
thorough  playwright.  He  plays  with  everything  — with 
wit,  with  philosophy,  with  drama,  with  actors  and  audience, 
with  the  whole  theater.  His  plays  are  so  unapproachably 
playful  that  they  are  the  delight  of  every  playgoer  with  two 
pennyworth  of  brains.” 

“ The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  ” was  successfully 
revived  this  season  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York. 
The  following  were  in  the  cast : 


JOHN  WORTHING,  J.P. 
ALGERNON  MONCRIEFF 
REV.  CANON  CHASUBLE 
LADY  BRACKNELL 
HON.  GWENDOLEN  FAIRFAX 
CECILY  CARDEW 
MISS  PRISM 


Hamilton  Revelle 
A.  E.  Matthews 
Albert  Tavernier 
Ethel  Winthrop 
Jane  Oaker 
May  Blayney 
Floaence  Edney 


“THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST” 


Oscar  Wilde 


JOHN  WORTHING,  J.P. 
ALGERNON  MONCRIEFF 
REV.  CANON  CHASUBLE 
MERRIMAN  (Butler) 

LANE  (Manservant) 

LADY  BRACKNELL 
HON.  GWEND9LEN  FAIRFAX 
CECILY  CARDEW 
MISS  PRISM  (Governess) 


Robert  W.  Frost 
A.  Washington  Pezet 
W.  Graydon  Stetson 
Benton  Bradshaw 
A.  Morandi  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Pitman 
Mrs.  Augustus  L.  Wakefield 
Miss  Mary  Clark 
Miss  Flora  McDonald 


ACT  I.  Algernon  Moncrieff's  Flat  in  Half-Moon  Street,  S.W. 
ACT  11.  Garden  of  the  Manor  House,  Woolton. 

ACT  111.  Drawing-Room  of  the  Manor  House,  Woolton. 

Time : Present.  Place : London. 


MUSIC 


Paul  F.  Thomas,  Musical  Director 

1.  PARADE  OF  THE  HUMMING  BIRDS  LOSEY 

2.  NAUGHTY  MARIETTA  SELECTION  VICTOR  HERBERT 

3.  SELECTED 

4.  CHICKEN  REEL  DALY 


THE  PLAY  PRODUCED  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF 
ALFONSO  WASHINGTON  PEZET 


Assisted  by 

Burton  R.  Miller 
Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Pitman 
Mrs.  George  F.  Harding 
Mrs.  J.  Livingston  Grandin,  Jr. 

Miss  Flora  McDonald 
Clarence  B.  Kimball 


Acting  Manager 
Costumes 
Properties 

Stage  Decorations 
Scenery 


daet 


ChiU'aclcrs  in  tho  order  of  their  apiiearance 

MURIEL  WALLACE  ) ^ Miss  Mary  W.  Strobe 

> Yankee  tourists 

HAROLD  STANTON  ) ( Mr.  Charles  F.  Brooks 

JOSEPHINE  CORCOR.\N,  a tea-girl Miss  Ellen  C.  Drew 

JOSEPH  PORTER,  a financier Mr.  Spencer  I'henix 

NANKI  POO,  the  Heir  Apparent Mr.  Emery  G.  Newcomb 

AMBROSE  MULLIGATAWNEY  of  the  Imperial  Police  Guard 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Abbott 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES Miss  Winifred  H.  Rogers 

YUM  YUM,  a ladj'  of  Titipu Miss  Carlene  Harrington 

RALPH  RACKSTRAW,  a reporter Mr.  William  Howell  Reed,  Jr. 

DANCE  IN  THE  FIRST  ACT  BY  MISS  DOROTHY  P.  CHESTER 


CHORUS 

Miss  Gabrielle  Abbot,  Miss  Rosalie  Y.  Abbot,  Miss  Suzanne  E.  Abbot, 
Miss  Emilie  P.  Carlisle,  Miss  Edith  Child,  Miss  Ella  P.  Cummings, 
Miss  Jennie  Cummings,  Miss  Rebecca  Dodd,  Miss  Edith  C.  Farwell, 
Miss  Annie  S.  Forsaith,  Miss  Alice  Linsert,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Montague, 
Miss  Barbara  Standish,  Miss  Elizabeth  Tallman,  Mr.  E.  Estlin  Cummings, 
Mr.  Everett  Poole,  Mr.  Thorndike  Saville,  Mr.  William  Tallman. 


The  Scene  is  laid  in  Titipu,  Japan. 
Time,  the  Pre.sent. 


MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 


Mr.  Joshua  Phippen 


fll>u6ical  1Humber0 


ACT  I. 

YANKEE  TOURISTS (Patienee) Chorus 

SORRY  HER  LOT (Pinafore) Josephine 

THE  MONARCH  OF  FINANCE. . . (Pinafore) Porter  and  Chorus 

WHEN  I WAS  A LAD (Pinafore) Porter  and  Chorug 

SO  PLEASE  YOU,  SIR (Mikado) Chorus  and  Porter 

BUT  WHO  IS  THIS (Patience) Muriel  and  Chorus 

A WANDERING  AERONAUT (Patience) ..  Nanki  Poo  and  Chorus 

U^NIFORM  SONG (Patience).  Mulligatawney  and  Chorus 

OH,  OFFICER  UNWARY (lolanthe) Queen  and  Nanki  Poo 

PRITHEE,  PRETTY  MAIDEN.  . . .(Patience).  .Nanlei  Poo  and  Josephine 
BRIGHTLY  DAWNS (Mikado) Chorus 


ACT  II 

THE  SUN  WHOSE  RAYS (Mikado) Yum  Yum 

THOU  HAST  CALLED (lolanthe). . Queen,  Ralph,  and  Chorus 

A MAIDEN  FAIR  TO  SEE (Pinafore) Ralph  and  Chorus 

OH,  FOOLISH  MAID (lolanthe) Queen  and  Choras 

I’VE  GOT  THEM  ON  THE  LIST. . . (Mikado) .. Mulligatawney  and  Chorus 

LOVE  IS  A PLAINTIVE  SONG. . . . (Patience) Jo.sephine 

NONE  SHALL  PART  US (lolanthe). . Nanki  Poo  and  Yum  Yum 

I HEAR  THE  SOFT  NOTE (Patience) Chorus 

WHAT’S  THIS (Mikado).  .Porter,  Muriel,  and  Chorus 

FxkREWELL,  MY  OWN (Pinafoi-e)  Ralph,  Jo.sephine,  Porter, 

Q>ieen,  and  Chorus 

HE  IS  AN  IRISHMAN (Pinafore) Harold  and  Chorus 

OFF  TO  FAIRYLAND (lolanthe) Queen  and  Chorus 

FINALE (Mikado  and  Patience) 

Mulligatawney,  Nanki  Poo,  and  Chorus 


1 ®f)c  Ca£(tle  Square  ®f)catrc  program  iilagajine  | 

PLAY  OF  THE  WEEK 

THE 

SEASON  OF  1910-1911 

DAILY  AT  2 AND  8 

>VEEK  OF  MARCH  27,  1911 

MR.  JOHN  CRAIG  ANNOUNCES 
The  Fourth  Week  of 


A Flay  in  Four  Acts  by 
Florence  Lincoln 


Produced  under  the  Stage  Direction  of  William  Parke. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


JOHN  GARRET,  M.  D„  a Nerve  Specialist  JOHN  CRAIG 

FELIX  MARRIOTT,  His  Friend,  a Lawyer  GEORGE  HASSELL 

PETER,  sometimes  called  Solomon  HENRIETTE  McDANNEL 

LUDWIG  STRAUS,  a German  WALTER  WALKER 

BARTLETT,  a Butler  A.  L.  HICKEY 

MARY  STANLEY,  a Nurse  MABEL  COLCORD 

and 

JOAN  MANNERING  MARY  YOUNG 


Synopsis  of  Scenes. 

ACT  I. — A room  in  Dr.  Garret’s  city  home,  on  a January  afternoon. 

ACT  II. — The  same.  The  following  June. 

ACT  III. — The  same.  Two  weeks  later. 

ACT  IV. — Dr.  Garret’s  country  place,  the  same  day. 

The  Music  of  the  song,  “The  Land  of  Sweet  Content,”  sung  by  Miss  Young  in 
Act  IV.,  is  by  Elizabeth  Lawrence. 


Wi}t  Cattle  S>quare  Cljratre  ©rcljestra  iHusical  program 

Under  the  Direction  of  Joseph  Marr. 


MARCH — “The  Great  Divide”  Maurice 

OVERTURE — “Morning,  Noon  and  Night”  Suppe 

CORNET  SOLO — “The  Rosary”  (By  request)  Nevin 

Mr.  Herbert  Rainie 

WALTZ — “Spring,  Beautiful  Spring”  Lincke 

EXIT— “Frat”  Barth 


STAGE  DIRECTOR  

STAGE  MANAGER  

ASSISTANT  STAGE  MANAGER 


Tke  Caxton  Press, 


WILLIAM  PARKE 
...  AL  ROBERTS 
A.  B.  CLARK 


ji)19  Hampshire  Street 


WEEK  OF  APRIL  3,  1911 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 


Abcrn  lEitgltHli  (grattb 
OInmpang 

MILTON  and  SARGENT  ABORN,  Manaeing  Directors 


WEEK  OF  APRIL  24,  1911 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Aborn  iEngltHli  (i»ranb  ®prra 
(Eompang 

MILTON  and  SARGENT  ABORN,  Manaeine  Directors 


In  Richard  Wagner’s  Grand  Opera  in  Four  Acts. 

“LOHENGRIN” 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Henry  I,  King  of  Germany  Herbert  Waterous 
Lohengrin,  Knight  of  the  Holy  1 Eugene  Battain 
Grail  - - - . 1 Christian  Hansen 

Telramund, a Nobleof  Brabant  j ge^e^Crt^pton 
Gottfried,  Elsa’s  Brother  Julia  Lambert 

Ortrud,  Wife  of  Telramund 
Herald  - . - - 

Elsa,  of  Brabant 


j Louise  Le  Baron 
( Lila  Robeson 
Frederick  Huddy 
Jane  Abercrombie 
Lois  Ewell 


Conductor 
Stage  Director 


Max  Fichandler 
Charles  H.  Jones 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENERY 


In  Giuseppe  Verdi’s  Grand  Opera  in  Five  Acts 

IL  TROVATORE' 


Leonora 

Inez,  her 
Azucena, 

Manrico, 

Ruiz,  his 
Count  di 
Ferrando, 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

( Edith  Helena 


attendant 

supposed  Mother  of 
Manrico 

the  Troubadour 

follower 

Luna 

his  follower 


Conductor  - 
Stage  Director 


( Jane  Abercrombie 
Florence  Coughlan 
j Louise  Le  Baron 
( Mildred  Rogers 
j Leonid  Samoloff 
( Domenico  Russo 
Arthur  Green 
Giuseppe  Picco 
Herbert  Waterous 


Carlo  Nicosia 
Charles  H.  Jones 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENERY 


Act  I.  A meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
near  Antwerp. 

Act  II.  Palace  and  Fortress  at  Antwerp,  with  the 
Kemenate  on  the  left  and  the  Cathedral 
on  the  right. 

Act.  III.  Tapestry  chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Act  IV.  Same  as  Act  I. 


SCHEDULE  of  ALTERNATING  PRINCIPALS 
(Subject  to  change  without  notice). 

Monday  night — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le  Prron 
and  Messrs.  Battain  and  Luckstone  will  sing. 

Tuesday  night — Misses.  Ewell  and  Robeson  and 
Messrs.  Hansen  and  Crampton. 

Wednesday  matinee — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le 
Baron  and  Messrs  Battain  and  Luckstone. 

Wednesday  night — Misses  Ewell  and  Robeson  and 
Messrs.  Hansen  and  Crampton. 

Thursday  night — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le  Baron 
and  Messrs.  Battain  and  Luckstone. 

Friday  night — Misses  Ewell  and  Robeson  and 
Messrs.  Hansen  and  Crampton. 

Saturday  matinee — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le 
Baron  and  Messrs.  Battain  and  Luckstone. 

Saturday  night — Misses  Ewell  and  Robeson  and 
Messrs.  Hansen  and  Crampton. 


Act  I.  Scene  1.  Hall  in  the  Palace  of  Aliaferia. 

Scene  2.  Garden  of  the  Palace. 

Act  II.  The  Gypsy  Camp. 

Act  III.  The  Convent  Grounds. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.  Camp  of  the  Count’s  Soldiers. 

Scene  2.  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Castellar. 
Act  V.  Scene  1.  The  Tower. 

Scene  2.  The  Prison. 


SCHEDULE  of  ALTERNATING  PRINCIPALS 
(Subject  to  change  without  notice). 

Monday  night — Misses  Helena  and  Le  Baron  and 
Mr.  Samoloff  will  sing. 

Tuesday  night  — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le  Baron 
and  Mr. Russo. 

Wednesday  matinee  — Misses  Helena  and  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Samoloff. 

Wednesday  night  — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le 
Baron  and  Mr.  Russo. 

Thursday  night  — Misses  Helena  and  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Samoloff. 

Friday  night  — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le  Baron 
and  Mr.  Russo. 

Saturday  matinee  — Misses  Abercrombie  and  Le 
Baron  and  Mr.  Samoloff. 

Saturday  night  — Misses  Helena  and  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Russo. 


SEVENTH  SEASON 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN’S 

dDnboltpra 

PRESENTED  BY  THE 

Lend  a Hand  Dramatic  Club 


JORDAN  HALL,  BOSTON 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  21,  1911 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  22.  191 

For  the  Benefit  of  Hale  House  and  Club  Relief  Work 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


!■  Venetian  Gondoliers 


The  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  (a  Grandee  of  Spain) 
Luiz  (his  Attendant) 

Don  Alhambra  del  Bolero  (the  Grand  Inquisitor) 
Marco  Palmieri 
Giuseppe  Palmieri 
Antonio 
Francesco 
Giorgio 

The  Duchess  of  Plaza-Toro 
Casilda  (her  Daughter) 

Gianetta  1 
Tessa  I 

Fiametta  r Contadine 
Vittoria  | 

Giulia  j 

Inez  (the  King’s  Foster-Mother  ) 


r 


Mrs. 


Amy  V.  Beal 
Helen  Fellows 
Marjorie  Young 
Claire  Stephenson 
I Anna  Ellis 

i Elizabeth  Letherman 

I Frances  Glover 
^ Marjorie  Hodgkins 
Julia  C.  Colby 
Edward  Merrihew  Hallett 
( Mrs.  Mabelle  M.  Swan 
Marion  Clapp 
•j  Marguerite  Stephenson 
Harriet  Seaver 
( Sarah  Smith 

Alice  Wyman 


CONTADINE 

Florence  Bacon,  Carolyn  Clarke,  Gladys  Chandler,  Evelyn 
Cunningham,  Ruth  Fletcher,  Laura  Post,  Helen  Priest, 
Emilie  Pickhardt,  Terese  Roquemore,  Mrs.  Ledgard  Sar- 
gent, Marion  Stutson,  Ruth  Stutson,  Alice  Wyman. 

gondoliers 

Delpha  Cooledge,  Ruth  Draper,  Olive  Dunne,  Adele  Fair- 
brother,  Mrs.  Percy  Whitney  Fuller,  Ethel  Howland,  Irene 
Ingalls,  Marion  Miller,  Sally  Sumner,  Ellen  Sherwin, 
Marion  Tucker,  Alice  Woodbury,  Elizabeth  Wells. 


PAGES 

Marion  Jewett 
Eleanor  West 


GUARDS 

Margaret  Rankin 
Edith  Hunt 


mh  Olnttr^rl 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  28,  at  2.30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29,  at  8 o'clock 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .....  Overture  to  “Coriolanus,”  Op.  62 


Tschaikowsky  . . Symphony  No.  6,  “Pathetic,”  in  B minor,  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio  ; Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Wagner  .....  “Good  Friday  Spell”  from  “Parsifal” 


Wagner  .....  Funeral  Music  from  “Dusk  of  the  Gods” 


Wagner  ....  Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg” 
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5orban  5|aU,  Jlarcf)  30,  19U,  at  3.30 


I 

WEEK  OF  MAY  15,  1911 

I 

I Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday 


Aborn  iEngltaJi  dranb 
©omjjang 

MILTON  and  SARGENT  ABORN,  Manaeine  Directors 


"The  Tales  of  Hoffmann" 

j Opera  in  Four  Acts  by  Jacques  Offenbach 

! 

' New  English  Translation  by  Chas.  Henry  Meltzer 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


Hoffmann,  a young  poet 

Eugene  Battain 

Nicklausse,  his  friend 

Louise  Le  Baron 

Luther,  an  Inn-keeper 

Geo.  Ogle 

Nathanael,  a student 

Florence  Coughlan 

Hermann,  a student 

Philip  Fein 

Schlemiel 

John  McCurdy 

Coppelius  i 
Dr.  Miracle  ) 

Homer  Lind 

Dapertutto 

Menotti  Frascona 

Spalanzani,  father  of  Olympia 
Crespel,  father  of  Antonia 
Andres  1 

1 William  Schuster 

Cochenille  > 
Frantz  ) 

Phil.  Branson 

The  Muse 

Elizabeth  Ranney 

The  Ghost 

Florence  Coughlan 

Giulietta 

Bertha  Shalek 

Olympia  1 
Antonia  ( 

Eily  Barnato 

Chorus  of  Spirits,  Students,  Lords  and  Ladies, 
Invited  Guests,  etc. 


Musical  Conductor  - - - Clarence  West 

Staged  by  Charles  H.  Jones. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

Prologue — The  Tavern  of  Luther  at  Nuremburg. 
Act  I.  Spalanzani’s  Drawing  Room.  (Olympia) 
Act  II.  A Palace  in  Venice.  (Giulietta) 

Act.  III.  Crespel’s  Drawing  Room  (Antonia) 

Epilogue — Same  Scene  as  the  Prologue  (The  Muse) 


WEEK  BEGINNING  MONDAY,  MARCH  11th,  1912 

LI.MITED  ENGAGEMENT  OF 
THE  LIEBLER  CO.  PRODUCTION  OF 

“The  Deep 
Purple” 

A New  Play  of  IModern  New  York  Life,  in  Four  Acts, 
Bv  Paul  Armstrong  and  Wilson  Mizner. 


William  Lake Sydney  Booth 

George  Bruce,  inspector W.  A.  Norton 

Gordon  Laylock William  Beach 

Harry  Leland Robert  Cain 

“Pop”  Clarke W.  J.  Ferguson 

Connolly George  M.  Fee 

Finn,  police  lieutenant Dwight  Dana 

Doris  Moore Violet  Heming 

Kate  Fallon Ada  Dwyer 

Mrs.  Lake,  William  Lake’s  mother Isabel  Waldron 

Ruth  Lake,  his  sister Rosina  Henley 

Christine,  Mrs.  Fallon’s  housemaid.'. Rosamond  O’Kane 

Postman John  Williams 

Bell  Boy Charles  Brown 

Valet George  M.  Zorn 

Page Henry  Davis 

Messenger William  Page 

Organ  Grinder Giovanni  Cavalaro 

Pedestrians,  Children,  etc. 


SCENES 

ACT  I— Basement  Parlor  at  Kate  Fallon’s,  in  the 
West  Forties,  New  York  City. 

ACT  II— Ladies’  Parlor  at  a Fashionable  New  York 
hotel.  Scene  2— “Pop”  Clarke’s  Flat. 

ACT  III — William  Lake’s  Hotel  Apartment. 

-•^CT  IV — Same  as  Act  I. 

Time— Prv.sent.  Place— New  York  City. 


PLAY  STAGED  BY  HUGH  FORD 


MUSICAL  PROGRAMME 


March — “Arms  of  America” Arthur  Pryor 

Overture— “Orpheus”  T.  Offenbach 

Medley  Overture — “The  Surprise” W.  C.  O’Hare 

Selection— “Little  Boy  Blue”..Arr.  by  T.  B.  Lampe 


Cf)E  CasitlE  Square  ^CijcatrE  program  fHaga^ine 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


SEASON  OF  1910-1911 


DAILY  AT  3 AND  » 


WEEK  OF  MAY  8.  1911 


MR.  JOHN  CRAIG  ANNOUNCES 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

A (’omedy  in  Five  Acts  by  M'illiam  Shakespeare 

Produced  under  the  Stage  Direction  of  William  Parke 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

SHYLOCK,  a Jew  JOHN  CRAIG 

ANTONIO,  Merchant  of  Venice  FREDERICK  MURRAY 

BASSANIO,  Friend  of  Antonio  HALLETT  THOMPSON 


GRATIANO 
LORENZO 
SALANIO  . 
SALARINO 


Friends  of  Antonio 
and  Bassanio 


-t  GEORGE  HASSELL 

WILFRED  YOUNG 

, BERT  YOUNG 

A.  B.  CLARK 

DUKE  OE  VENICE  GEORGE  DeCARLTOX 

PRINCE  OE  MOROCCO,  Suitor  to  Portia  ROBERT  MIDDLEMASS 

TUBAL,  a Eriend  to  Shylock  FRANK  BERTRAND 

LAUNCELOT  GOBBO,  Servant  to  Shylock  AL  ROBERTS 

OLD  GOBBO,  Eather  to  Launcelot  L.  HICKEY 


LEONARDO 

STEPHANO 


Servants  to  Bassanio 


EBEN  JAMES 
JAMES  MADISON 

BALTHAZAR,  Servant  to  Portia  ARTHUR  EOX 

CLERK  OE  THE  COURT  A.  L.  HICKEY 

NERRISA,  Eriend  and  Companion  to  Portia  GERTRUDE  BINLEY 

JESSICA,  Daughter  to  Shylock  FLORENCE  SHIRLEY 

PORTIA,  a Rich  Heiress  LILLIAN  LAWRENCE 

Magnificoes  of  Venice.  Officers  of  the  Court,  Lords,  Ladies,  Pages, 

Citizens  of  Venice,  Pages,  etc. 

Synopsis  of  Scenery 
Scene  1, — Venice,  a street. 

Scene  II. — Belmont,  a room  in  Portia's  house. 

Scene  HI. — Satne  as  Scene  I. 

Scene  I. — Shylock’s  house  by  a bridge.  X'enice. 

Scene  II. — A street  in  \'enice. 

Scene  HI. — Shylock's  house  again. 

Scene  I. — Belmont,  another  room  in  Portia's  house. 

Scene  II. — Venice,  same  as  Scene  L,  Act  I. 

Scene  HI. — Belmont,  same  as  Scene  L,  Act  HI. 

Venice,  the  Court  of  Justice. 

Belmont,  Portia's  house  and  garden. 


ACT 

I.  : 
« 

ACT 

1 

II. 

ACT 

HI.  ; 

ACT 

ACT 

1 i 
> > 

Castle  Jfequare  Cfieatre  ©rrtiestr.i  fHiiSiral  Program 

Under  the  Direction  of  Joseph  Marr. 


OVERTURE — Alarriage  of  Figaro Mozart 

EGYPTIAN  BALLET  Luigini 

VENETIAN  SUITE Nevin 

a — Alba 


b — Gondolieri 
c — -Canzone  Venetienne 
d — Buona  Noce 


THE  AMATEURS 


“The  purpose  of  this  Club  shall  be  to  give  amateur  perform- 
ances of  plays  of  literary  and  dramatic  merit.” — Extract  from 
the  By-Laws. 


FOURTH  SEASON 
THIRD  PLAY 


APRIL  TWENTY-SEVENTH  AND  TWENTY-EIGHTH 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVEN 


WHITNEY  HALL 

COOLIDGE’S  CORNER,  BROOKLINE 


r:. 


jfivst  6ranb  fUMnstvel  Show 

civcn  tbe 

/IbacuUar  parf^er  CompaniP 
Employees 


^be  ‘\Hnion  Mall,  Boston 


3fri&a\?  Ereniiuj,  april  28,  1911 


UNDER  PERSONAL  DIRECTION  OE  DOM  F.  KEEGAN 
MUSIC  . . MURRAY’S  ORCHESTRA 


WILLIAM  MURRAY 


PIANIST 


Jerome  K.  Jerome  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  this  country 
as  the  writer  of  **  Three  Men  in  a Boat,”  but  many  of  us  have 
enjoyed  the  delightful  humor  of  “Three  Men  on  Four  Wheels,” 
“Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow”  and  other  of  the  whimsical 
stories  which  he  writes  with  so  much  the  air  of  thoroughly  en- 
jo3ung  their  production. 

Some  of  his  earlier  plays  were  “ The  Rise  of  Dick  Halward,” 
“ The  Maister  of  Woodbarrow,”  played  by  Mr.  Sothem,  and 
“ New  Lamps  for  Old,”  which  was  produced  at  the  Old  Boston 
Museum.  “ Miss  Hobbs  ” was  played  by  Miss  Annie  Russell. 
His  latest  play  “ The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back”  with 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


The  cast  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre,  London,  on  October  14, 
1908,  was  as  follows: 


FANNY  

VERNON  WETHERELL,  LORD  BANTOCK 

MARTIN  BENNET 

SUSANNAH  BENNET  . . . 

JANE  BENNET 

ERNEST  BENNET 

HONORIA  BENNET 

THE  MISSES  WETHERELL 

DR.  FREEMANTLE 

GEORGE  P.  NEWTE  .... 


Miss  Fanny  Ward 
Mr.  Leslie  Faber 
Mr.  Charles  Cartwright 
Miss  Kate  Phillips 
Miss  Alma  Murray 
Mr.  Benedict 
Miss  Mabel  Gardner 

I Miss  Adela  Measor 
] Miss  Carlotta  Addison 

Mr.  Charles  Sugden 
Mr.  John  W.  Dean 


“OUR  EMPIRE” 


ENGLAND 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

WALES 

CANADA 

AFRICA 

AUSTRAUA 

INDIA  . 


Miss  Esme  Beringer 
Miss  Jean  Harkness 
Miss  Barbara  Vivian 
Miss  Lydia  FIopp 
Miss  Margaret  Hastings 
Miss  May  Straker 
Miss  Miriam  Miner 
Miss  Marion  Ashley 


“THE  NEW  LADY  BANTOCK” 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
CAST 


FANNY  

VERNON  WETHERELL,  LORD  BANTOCK 

MARTIN  BENNET 

SUSANNAH  BENNET  

JANE  BENNET 

ERNEST  BENNET  

HONORIA  BENNET 

THE  MISSES  WETHERELL  . . . . 

DR.  FREEMANTLE 

GEORGE  P.  NEWTE 


Mrs.  Stanley  Me  Connick 
Mr.  William  J.  Pettis 
Mr.  W.  Graydon  Stetson 
Miss  Barbara  Miller 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald 
Mr.  Sydney  I.  Snow 
Miss  Mary  Clark 
1 Miss  Margaret  Burnham 
I Miss  Helena  Burnham 
Mr.  Robert  Gorham  Fuller 
Mr.  Phillip  E.  Coyle 


“OUR  EMPIRE” 


ENGLAND 

SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

WALES 

CANADA 

AFRICA 

AUSTRAUA 

INDIA 


Miss  Helen  M.  Leghorn 
Mrs.  E.  Prescott  Roe 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Fenn 
Mrs.  Edward  Howland  Graham 
Miss  Helen  Field  Bidwell 
Mrs.  Harold  F.  McNeil 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Niles 
Miss  Ella  Bush 


The  four  scenes  take  place  in  Lady  Bantock’s  boudoir, 
Bantock  Hall,  Rutlandshire 


MUSIC 

1.  MARCH 

Lorraine 

GANNE 

2.  SELECTIONS  FROM  "THE  DOLLAR  PRINCESS” 

FALL 

3.  OVERTURE 

Comique 

KELLER-BELLA 

4.  CLEOPATRA 

Suite  No.  3 and  4 

OEHMLER 

5.  EXIT  MARCH 

Triomphale 

ARONSON 

MR.  PAUL  F.  THOMAS,  MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 


THE  PLAY  PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  DIRECTION  OF 
MR.  BURTON  R.  MILLER  and  MR.  ALFONSO  W,  PEZET 


Mr.  Timothy  W.  Sprague Properties 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Pitman Costumes 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Kimhall Scenery 


■flntcrlocutor 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  WALSH 


JEnO  /TRen 


J£nD  /Iftcti 


EDW.  F.  P.  BURNS 

JOHN  McGONIGl-E 
JOHN  A.  LYNCH 


VVM.  VV.  HART 

WM.  E.  BRODERICK 

ROBT.  H.  BOOKER 


Overture  ......  ORCHESTRA 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


part  II. 


Opening  Chorus  . *‘My  Cavalier” 

Song  . . “Italian  Love” 

Arrival  of  The  End  Men 
Introductory  Overture  . . . . . 

Chorus  ....... 


ENTIHE  CIRCLE 
S.  JAS  St  ONGE 

. END  MEN 
ENTIUE  LIHCLE 


Arranged  by  Dorn  F.  Keegan 

End  Song  . . “Mandy  Lou”  . . JOHN  McGONlGI.E 

Ballad  . . “Carme”  . . ISADORE  WOLF 

End  Song  . “Mother’s  Child”  . ROBERT  H BOOKLR 
Assisted  by  Jas.  B.  Averitt  Jr. 

Ballad  “If  I Had  a Thousand  Lives”  ELIZABETH  A HASSON 
End  Song  . . “Pomona”  . . JOHN  A.  LYNCH 

End  Song  “I  Wish  I Was  in  Heaven  Sitting  Down”  WM.  W.  HART 
Ballad  . “Arizona  Mary”  ERNEST  L.  CURTIS 

End  Song  . “Fascinating  Susan  Brown”  WM.  E.  BRODERICK 

Assisted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Collins 
Ballad  “My  Heart  Has  Learned  To  Love  You”  WALTER  E.  MILLS 
End  Song  . “My  Little  Kangaroo”  . EDW.  F.  P.  BURNS 
Grand  Finale  “Old  Glory  will  be  Our  College  Flag”  ENTIHE  CIRCLE 
Soloist WALTER  E.  MILLS 


Characters  In  (Tableau 

Uncle  Sam,  WALTER  E.  SJOLANDER 
Harvard,  GEORfiE  H.  HAZI.ETT  Yale,  FRANK  C.  McKlNNON 


Part  111! 


1.  St.  ONGE  bugs.  ....  V^ocalistics  and  Talkologists 

2.  NOVACK  and  JOLLYMORE Banjoists 

3.  “ The  Alabama  Pickaninnies  ” Led  by  ROBERT  H.  BOOKER 


Assisled  by 


The  M ISSES 


(GERTRUDE  F.  FOLEY 
(JEORGINA  M.  ROSE 

HELENA  C.  McGONlGLE 
MARY  C.  TASHA 

In  Plantation  Pastimes. 

4.  FRANK  PROFITA 

5. 


MADELINE  F.  ROTHMUND 
M.  JOSEPHINE  BRCGNA 
MARGARET  M.  VIEIRA 
ELENOR  E.  MAHONTY 
Introducing  “Sugar  Moon” 

Operatic  Selections 


“ Beaux  and  Belles  Octette  ” 


inchtdixs 

O 


M ESSRS 

JOHN  G.  RKARDON 
FRANK  X.  DANNER 
PER  LEY  A.  GROWS 
VVM.  E.  BRODERICK 


Misses 

MARION  M.  TRAVERSE 
MARY  L.  KELLY 
MARY  T.  COLLINS 

ELIZABETH  R.  COLLINS 


GRAND  FINALE 
By  the  Entire  Company 


WILL  THE  LADIES  KINDLY  REMOVE  THEIR  HATS 


We  sang  and  danced  the  whole  night  through, 
We  did  the  best  we  could  for  you, 

Our  only  aim  was  your  delight, 

There ’s  nothing  left  so  now  “Good  Night.” 


Srrital 


BY 

Miss  MARION  BANFILL,  Pianist 

Assisted  by  her  brother 

Master  CHARLES  BANFILL,  Violinist 


The  Tuileries,  270  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Thursday,  November  17,  at  three  o’clock 

..  Programmr .. 

Sonata,  Op.  57  . • • . . . Beethoven 

Allegro  assai 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Spring  Song 

Mendelssohn 

Kumoreske  .... 

Dvorak 

Etude  .... 

David 

Toccata  .... 
Barcarolle  ) 

. Schumann 

Polichinelle ) ’ " 

Rachmaninoff 

Scene  de  Ballet  . 

• 

. C.  de  Beriot 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  12 

. Liszt 

Barcarolle  .... 

Chopin 

Scherzo  .... 

. D’Albert 

The  Hume  Piano  used  is  kindly  furnished  by  the 
M.  Steinert  & Sons,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


Concert  by  the 

VOCAL  PUPILS  OF  Mrs.  SARAH  B.  FIELD 

ASSISTED  BY 

MISS  MARION  BANFILL,  PIANIST 


418  PIERCE  BUILDING 
TUESDAY.  MAY  23.  AT  8.15  P.M. 


..  ^ragraittitif  .. 

Baritone  Songs.  Dio  Posente  (Faust) 

Bring  her  again 

The  Rebel  .... 

Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Freeman 

. . Gounod 

Mall  ins  on 
. Wallace 

Contralto  Songs.  Like  as  the  dust  . 

Ashes  of  Roses 
Goodnight  . . . . 

Miss  Alison  Low- 

Woodforde-Finden 
Mary  Knight  Wood 
Nevin 

Soprano  Songs.  The  Almond  Tree 
Agony  ) 

Life  is  vain  ^ ■ 

Miss  Ruth  W.  Holbrook 

Schumann 
. Clayton  Johns 

Contralto  Songs.  Les  Berceaux 

La  Charm  ante  Marguerite 
Mrs.  Ada  Belle  Child 

Fa  lire 
Old  French 

Piano  Solos.  Nocturne 

The  Nightingale  . . . . 

Scherzo  . . . . . 

Miss  Marion  Banfill 

Grieg 
Liszt 
. D’ Albert 

Baritone  Songs.  Matinata  . . . . 

Kashmiri’s  Song 
Bedouin  Love  Song 

Mr.  Freeman 

T osti 

Woodforde-Finden 

Pinsuti 

Soprano  Songs.  At  Twilight 

The  Nightingale’s  Song  ) 
Miss  Holbrook 

Ethelbert  Nevin 

Contralto  Songs.  The  Perfect  Way 

Tipperary  . . . . 

Through  a Primrose  Dell 

Willeby 

Fisher 

Spross 

Mrs.  Child 


JBoeton  lEbcatrc 


CORPORATION Lessees  , 

A l'^lI^RRIN?'^'''^  * WILLIAM  HARRIS Managing  D^fctoS  ' 

A.  L.  LEVERING  Resident  Manager 


Evenings  at  8 


WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  16,  1911 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  2 


BEGINNING  MONDAY,  OCT.  16,  1911  TWO  WEEKS  ONLY 

LOUIS  F.  WERBA  & MARK  A.  LUESCHER 


I’RESENT 


LULU  GLASER 

In  the  first  American  production  of 

''Miss  Dudelsack’' 


A Scotch  Viennese  opera  in  three  a.cts 
Music  by  Rudolph  Nelson 
(First  time  in  English) 

Direct  from  its  success  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
English  adaptation  by  Grant  Stewart 
From  the  German  of  Fritz  Gruenbaum  and  Heinz  Reichert 

Production  staged  by  Albert  Holbrook 
Under  the  musical  direction  of  Max  Hirschfeld 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


CAPTAIN  JACK  MacHUMBER 

HON.  PETER  MacHUMBER 

SIR  FRANCIS  MacHUMBER 

HERR  BERGMAN 

HARRY  PARKER 

LADY  KITTY  SOMERSET 

OLYMPIA  MacHUMBER 

SANDY,  the  MacHumber  piper 

ELSPETH  MacH UMBER  f Nieces 
JOAN  MacHUMBER  j of 

GRIZEL  MacHUMBER  1 Sir  Francis 
JANET  MacHUMBER  [ 

DONNOCK  f 

KENNEDY  I Friends  of 

DOUGLAS  I Capt.  Jack  MacHumber 
McLEAN  [ 

MR.  BOCKET  (Notary) 

THOMAS 

WAITER 

and 

“ MISS  DUDELSACK  ” 


MR.  THOMAS  RICHARDS 

MR.  JOSEPH  HERBERT 

MR.  DAVID  TORRENCE 

MR.  MATTHEW  HANLEY 

MR.  ARTHUR  CLOUGH 

MISS  ANNA  LIGHTER 

MISS  BERTHA  HOLLY 

MR.  JOCK  McKAY 

MISS  IRENE  O’DONNELL 

MISS  MARGARET  LANGDON 
MISS  ALICE  SULLIVAN 

MISS  GRACE  WALSH 

MR.  HARRY  WAGNER 

MR.  BRIGGS  FRENCH 

MR.  JOSEPH  McCLOSKEY 

MR.  HARRY  TRULY 

MR.  JOHN  HEATH 

MR.  ARTHUR  HYDE 

MR.  .JAMES  MANSER 

MISS  LULU  GLASER 


MAIDS — Beatrice  McCabe,  May  Locke,  Mabel  Allen,  Violet  Kingston,  Della 
Dolvan,  Unice  Mackey,  Louise  Malcolm,  Fritzie  Klingel,  Olie  Whittier,  Rosetta 
Nier,  Madge  Harmon,  Lillian  Francis,  Jessie  Willard,  Ethel  Greaves,  Gertrude 
Lorraine  and  Lola  Edwards. 

SERVANTS — Arthur  Hyde,  Elliot  Fraser,  Frank  Foley,  Oscar  Adlyn,  Edgar 
Bryde,  Jack  Wilson,  Harry  Dyer  and  David  Manser. 

Visitors,  Guests,  Servants,  etc. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  I — Interior  of  the  Castle  MacHumber,  Scotland.  (Dodge  & Castle.) 

ACT  II — Edgecombe-by-the-sea,  England.  Three  weeks  later.  (Dodge  & 
Castle.) 

ACT  HI — Gardens  of  the  MacHumber’s  Estate,  Scotland.  (Unit  & Wickes.) 

ACT  1 — 1.  Opening  Number — “ The  Cat’s  Away.”  Thomas,  Herr  Bergman  j 
and  Chorus. 

2.  Duet — “ You  Are  Really  Annoying  Me.”  Kitty  and  Parker. 

3.  Solo — “ They  Call  Me  Dudelsack.”  Betty. 

4.  Concerted  Number — “ The  Macs.”  Olympia,  Peter  and  Four 

Misses  MacHumber. 

5.  Quartette  and  Song — “ Ride,  Red  Captain,  Ride.”  Four  Officers 
and  Jack. 

6.  Duet — " Oh!  You,  You  Darling.”  Betty  and  Jack.  ^ 

7.  Finale — Company.  ■*. 


(Kfjc  Castle  Square  ®f)eatrc  program  itlaga5tne 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE 

WEEK 

■bason  of  1911-1912 

DAILY  AT  2 AND  ■ 

WKEK  OF  OCTOHFK  23, 

1911 

MR.  JOHN  CRAIG  ANNOUNCES 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

Produced  under  the  Stage  Direction  of  William  Parke. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

ORLANDO MR.  JOHN  CRAIG 

THE  DUKE,  living  in  banishment MR.  WALTER  WALKER 

FREDERICK,  his  brother,  and  usurper MR.  FRANK  BERTRAND 

JAQUES^  K,  : I 1 TV  1 $ MR.  GEORGE  HASSELL 

AMIENS  J ttendmg  upon  the  banished  Duke | HENRI  VARILLAT 

LE  BEAU,  attending  upon  Duke  Frederick MR.  A.  B.  CLARK 

OLIVER ) Brothers  to  Orlando  and  sons  of  Sir  5 MR.  LESLIE  PALMER 

JAQUESj  Rowland  de  Bois I MR.  A.  B.  CLARK 

CHARLES,  Frederick’s  wrestler MR.  ROBERT  M.  MIDDLEMASS 

ADAMS  I P,,.  1 MR.  FREDERICK  MURR.AY 

DENNIS  5 Servants  to  OLver | CHAS.  BICKFORD 

TOUCHSTONE,  a clown MR.  MORGAN  WALLACE 

A LORD MR.  ROBERT  M.  MIDDLEMASS 

CORIN  I I MR.  CARNEY  CHRISTIE 

WILLIAM,  in  love  with  Audrey MR.  AL.  ROBERTS 

CELIA,  daughter  to  Frederick MISS  MABEL  MONTGOMERY 

PHEOBE,  a shepherdess MISS  MAUDE  RICHMOND 

AUDREY,  a country  wench MISS  MABEL  CQLCORD 

and 

ROSALIND,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke MISS  MARY  YOUNG 

Lords  and  Ladies  attending  Duke  Frederick,  Foresters  attending  the 
banished  Duke,  Guards,  Shepherds. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1. — Grounds  near  Oliver’s  house. 
Scene  2. — The  Duke’s  garden  and  terrace. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  1. — Grounds  near  Oliver’s  house. 
Scene  2. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Scene  3. — Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Scene  4. — The  forest  again. 

ACT  HI. 
A clearing  in  the 
ACT  IV. 

Scene  1. — Same  as  Act  HI. 

Scene  2. — A denser  part  of  the  wood. 

Scene  3. — Same  as  Scene  1. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  1. — Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Scene  2. — A clearing  in  the  forest. 


forest. 


Casitlf  l&quarc  (Drefjestra  iHusicalil^rogram 

Musical  Director,  Joseph  Marr. 

OVERTURE — “The  Escape  from  the  Harem” 

DANCES— “Henry  VIII.” 

(a)  “Morris  Dance.” 

(b)  “Shepherd’s  Dance.” 

(c)  “Torch  Dance.” 


.Mozart 

German 


JSoston  Ubeatre 

J'ROHMAN-HARRIS  CORPORATION LesMct 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  & WILLIAM  HARRIS ManaHng  Director* 

A.  L.  LEVERING  Resideat  Manair« 

WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  4,  J9U 

Evenings  at  7.45  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  2 


BEGINNING  MONDAY.  DECEMBER  4.  I9H  SIXTH  WEEK 


KLAW  6 ERLANGER’S 

NEW  AND  GREATER  PRODUCTION  OF  GEN.  LEW  WALLACE’S 


BEN-HUR" 


DIRECTION  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  BROOKS. 

Arranged  for  the  Stage  by  William  Young.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
composed  for  the  production  by  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley. 


CHARACTERS  IN  PRELUDE. 

BALTHAZAR,  the  Egyptian WALTER  M.  SHERWIN 

CASPAR,  the  Greek CHAS.  J.  O’BRIEN 

MELCHIOR,  the  Hindoo WILLIAM  MARKHAM 


CHARACTERS  IN  DRAMA. 


BEN-HUR,  Judah,  son  of  Ithamar 

MESSALA 

SIMONIDES 

ILDERIM 

ARRIUS,  the  Tribune 

BALTHAZAR  1 

HORTATOR  1 

MALLUCH 

METELLUS 

KHALED 

CECILIUS 

SANBALLAT 

DRUSUS 

CENTURION... 

OFFICER 

ESTHER 

IRAS 

MOTHER  OF  HUR 

TIRZAH 

AMRAH 


RICHARD  BUHLER 

...EDWARD  H.  ROBINS 

OSCAR  ADYE 

MARK  PRICE 

EMMETT  C.  KING 

WALTER  M.  SHERWIN 

....J.  ARTHUR  YOUNG 

GEORGE  WILKES 

..GEORGE  SYDENHAM 

JAMES  L.  CRANE 

....EDWIN  CUSHMAN 

SCHUYLER  LADD 

BISSELL  PUTNAM 

..FREDERICK  SCATES 

CECIL  KERN 

ADELAIDE  NOWAK 

..LILLIAN  LAWRENCE 

ALICE  HAYNES 

ROSE  BEAUDET 


SYNOPSIS. 

PRELUDE. — Curtain  symbolic  of  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  The  Desert.  Meet- 
ing of  the  Three  Wise  Men.  “In  the  morning  arise,  and  go  and  racct  them. 
And  when  ye  have  all  come  to  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem,  ask  of  the  people: 
‘Where  is  He  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  His  star  in 
the  East  and  are  sent  to  worship  Him.’  ” “Suddenly  in  the  air  before  them, 
not  farther  than  a low  hill  top,  fared  a lambent  dame.  As  they  looked  ac 
it  the  apparition  contracted  into  a focus  of  dazzling  lustre.  And  they  shouted 
as  with  one  voice:  The  Starl  The  Star!” — Ben-Hur,  Book  I.,  Chapter  5. 

ACT  I — Scene  1.  The  house  top  of  the  Palace  of  Hur,  Jerusalem.  “The 
Power  of  Rome.” 

ACT  II — Scene  1.  Interior  of  cabin  in  the  Roman  galley  “Astrea.”  The 
galley  slave.  Scene  2.  The  Open  Sea.  The  rescue. 

ACT  III — Scene  1.  Apartment  in  the  house  of  Simonides  in  Antioch. 

ACT  IV — Scene  1.  The  Dowar  in  the  Orchard  of  Palms.  Preparing  for 
the  Race.  Scene  2.  By  the  Lake.  The  Arts  of  Cleopatra. 

ACT  V-— Scene  1.  Exterior  and  Great  Gateway  of  Circus,  Antioch.  Mak- 
ing of  Wagers.  Scene  2.  The  Arena.  The  Race. 

ACT  VI — Scene  1.  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Hur,  Jerusalem.  Tidings 
of  the  Lost  Ones.  Scene  2.  The  Vale  of  Hinnom.  The  Vision. 
Scene  3.  Mount  Olivet.  The  Miracle.  “Now,  however,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  hour  a great  crowd  appeared  over 
the  crest  of  Olivet ; and  as  it  defiled  down  the  road,  thousands  in 
, number,  the  watchers  noticed  with  wonder  that  every  one  of  it 

carried  a palm  branch,  freshly  cut.” — Ben-Hur,  Book  VIII, 


Week  of  December  11,  1911 


By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 


Named  in  the  Order  of  their  Appearance 

J- Ethel  Brandon 

Charles  Hampden 

■ Burford  Hampden 

••  Janet  Parker 

>'!'  e Alice  Butler 

John  Sutherland 

Maurice  Husik 

« W.  H.  Denny 

it Cecil  Yapp 

•d Margaret  Fairleigh 

a Margaret  Miller 

• I George  Sylvester 

Helene  Lackaye 

Ethel  Brandon 


Dore  Davidson 

(hers  ) Martha  Donn,  Ellen  Davis,  Rose  Coyle,  Hazel 
Sts  j Mathew  Young. 

■,r. Ruth 

:r  •• Jean 

Cild Ellen 

or  Tyl Martha  Donn 

it Rose  Coyle 

f Dore  Davidson 

• Harriet  Sterling 

ki Rose  Coyle 

■ f Being  Well Madeline  Cherry 

0‘Vlaternal  Love Ethel  Brandon 


est  of  the  " Blue  Bird,”  a being  perfect,  elusive 
5ly  to  be  desired,  is  the  subject  of  many  an  old 
•y  tale.  In  this  play  the  blue  bird  stands  for 


CHARACTERS 


he  Blue  Bird” 


! 


jrlingot Alice  Butler 

irlingot’s  Little  Daughter Ellen  Davis 

;n.  Hours,  Mist  Maidens,  Stars  and  Little  Happinesses. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

PART  I.  Scene  i — The  Woodcutter’s  Cottage 
Scene  2— Out  of  the  Window. 

Scene  3 — The  Fairy  Berylune’s  Palace. 
Scene  4 — The  Land  of  Memory. 

INTERMISSION 

PART  II  Scene  5 — Outside  the  Churchyard. 

Scene  6 — The  Kingdom  of  the  Past. 

INTERMISSION 

PART  III.  Scene  7 — The  Kingdom  of  the  Future. 
SHORT  INTERMISSION 
Scene  8 — The  Palace  of  Night. 

SHORT  INTERMISSION 

Scene  9 — The  Land  of  Happiness. 

Scene  10 — The  Leave-taking. 

Scene  ii — The  Awakening. 


Saturday  afternoon  brouRht  Uizct's  great 
opera  to  another  hearing,  and  with  the 
two  chief  roles  admirably  filled.  Ever  since 
Mme.  Gay  first  threw  orange  peel  into  the 
prompter’s  box  she  lias  been  an  object  of 
attention,  and  the  realistic  nature  of  her 
acting  has  caused  much  discussion.  Clem- 
ent as  Don  Jose  was  a wonderful  spectacle 
last  season,  and  he  has  now  gained,  if 
anything,  in  power  and  intensity.  His 
voice  is  always  flexible  and  sweet,  and  his 
method  a model  for  the  student,  but  in 
this  work  his  acting  sets  a higher  stand- 
ard than  usual  for  the  operatic  tenor. 
His  work  in  Act  I.  is  full  of  excellent 
detail,  and  the  final  scene  with  Carmen 
is  his  special  triumph.  He  makes  his  part 
tragic  with  Intense  emotion,  and  gives  us 
a hero  almost  crazy  with  jealousy,  so 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  him  kill 
Carmen.  Many  tenors  make  the  last  ap- 
peal as  if  they  knew  the  opera  was  almost 
over,  and  a late  supper  waiting.  Then,  at 
the  prompter’s  signal,  Don  Jose  gets  on 
side.  Indulges  in  a wing  shift,  and  starts 
out  with  the  idea  of  interference.  Car- 
men is  finally  tackled  and  downed  after  a 
short  gain.  But  often  one  is  left  to  won- 
der why  she  did  not  make  a round-the-end 
play,  and  escape  through  the  doors  that  1 
Don  Jose  usually  leaves  unguarded.  Last 
Saturday,  however,  the  scene  was  made 
strongly  realistic,  though  it  came  too  late 
for  due  applause. 


Mme.  Gay  is  right  in  thinking  that  Car- 
men should  be  a creature  of  rather  coarse 
clay,  and  not  a tragedy  queen.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  method  rather  than,  inten- 
tion. The  social  status  of  Carmen  may  be 
indicated  without  the  suddenlj'  flaunted 
■ handkerchief  in  the  second  act.  w'hich  is 
I more  suggestive  of  a cold  in  the  head  than 
of  free  love.  Perhaps  blowing  the  nose 
I was  meant  as  a tribute  to  Boston's  climate, 
but  this  bit  of  by-play  is  best  forgotten, 

I and  was  omitted  Saturday.  i 

i Decidedly  Mme.  Gay’s  Carmen  is  the  , 
best  we  have.  The  character  should  be  i 
made  piquant  rather  than  gently  volup- 
tuous, for  a cigarette  girl  who  stabs  a 
comrade  and  escapes  from  a bunch  of  sol- 
diers is  a creature  of  strength  rather  than 
delicacy.  Mme.  Gay  emphasizes  this  qual-  { 
ity  properly.  She  dominates  the  stage  more,  I 
than  the  usual  Carmen,  and  holds  the  at-  ! 
tention  even  in  many  places  where  it  is  ' 
not  expected  of  her. 

The  performance  won  a full  share  of 
applause.  Mme.  Gay  showed  her  customary 
vocal  breadth  and  charm  in  the  Habanera, 
the  Seguedilla,  the  dance  scene,  and  the 
card  trio,  while  she  made  her  part  of  the 
finale  duly  effective,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  tenor  is  there  gi\’en  a better 
! opportunity.  Aside  from  the  finale,  M. 

I Clement  won  his  greatest  success  in  the 
I love  scene  of  the  second  act;  but  all  his  i 
singing  is  highly  artistic,  and  he  made  the 
climax  of  the  third  act  very  striking. 

Jose  Mardones  made  an  effective  Esca- 
mlllo,  and  sang  the  Toreador  song  with 
strength  rather  than  smoothness,  though 
winning  the  usual  applause.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Carmen  takes  to  him,  for 
Don  Jose  doesn’t  sing  anything  to  her  that 
is  half  so  popular. 

Bernice  Fisher  again  took  the  melodious 
part  of  MIcaela,  and  gave  it  with  a pleas- 
ing Increase  of  vocal  power  over  last  year. 
She  looked  the  part  well.  too.  as  before, 
and  received  much  applause  for  her  solo 
in  the  smugglers’  camp. 

The  card  trio  was  filled  out  by  Evelyn 
Scotney  and  Florence  De-Courcy.  Both 
sustained  their  parts  well,  though  the  speed 
of  the-  trio  and  the  smugglers’  quintet 

I does  not  favor  expressive  vocalism.  The 
smugglers  were  well  represented  by  Leo  i 
and  Glaccone,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
' music  should  be  a potent  argument  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  The  officers’  parts  were 
taken  by  Gaston  Barreau  and  Max  Kap- 
lick,  while  Henry  Jullien  was  the  inn- 
keeper,—all  new  names  here. 


The  scenic  excellence  of  our  setting  is 
now  an  old  story.  The  dance  of  the  sec- 
ond act.  given  by  Dolores  Galll.  and  the 
performance  of  the  entr’actes,  may  again  ' 
be  mentioned  as  making  a more  complete 
"Carmen”  than  we  used  to  have.  .\ndr<-- 
Caplet  conducted  in  spirited  fashion,  and 
the  mu.sic  seemed  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
But  sometime  Bizet’s  "Djamileh”  or  "Los 
Pecheurs  de  Perles”  might  prove  a wel- 
come novelty.  The  stage  management  was 
of  the  usual  excellence.  We  would  like 
to  have  Carmen  throw  the  rose  at  Don 
Jose  when  her  motive  sounds  in  the 
orchestra,  but  perhaps  Carmen’s  motive 
was  considered  too  selfisli  for  encourage- 
ment. Also  Carmen’s  escape  in  Act  1. 
should  be  made  less  tame. 


a Season  cf^ 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  2,  1911 


Carmeti 


Cast 


DON  JOSE 
ESCAMILLO  . 
ZUNIGA  . . 

EL  DANCAIRE 
EL  REMENDADO. 
MORALES  . . 

LILAS  PASTIA 
CARMEN 

MICAELA  . . . 

FRASQUITA 
MERCEDES  . . 


EDMOND  CLEMENT 
JOSE  MARDONES 
GASTON  BARREAU 
D.  LEO 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
MAX  KAPLICK 
HENRY  JULLIEN 
. . MARIA  GAY 

BERNICE  FISHER 
EVELYN  SCOTNEY 
FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 


Solo  Dance  Performed  by  SIGNORINA  DOLORES  GALLI. 


Dragoons,  Smugglers,  Gipsies,  Cigarette-girls,  Street- 
boys,  etc. 

Period  1820  Seville 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act 

I. 

A Square  in  Seville. 

Act 

II. 

Lilias  Pastia’s  Tavern  on 
Seville. 

the 

Bastion  in 

Act 

III. 

A Rocky  Pass  in  Biscayan  country. 

Act 

IV. 

Street  in  Seville,  outside 
Toros. 

the 

Plaza  Dos 

§08T0rl 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  9,  1911 

Mm  son  ct  DalUa 


Dn  account  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  production  an 
ierval  of  25  minutes  will  be  necessary  between  the  first  and 
■ ond  acts,  and  30  minutes  between  the  second  and  third  acts. 

Cast 

IMSON  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

ALILA  MARIA  GAY 

RAND  PRETRE  JEAN  RIDDEZ 

.5IMELECH  JOSE  MARDONES 

EILLARD  HEBREU  . EDWARD  LANKOW 

;essager  philistin  paul  saldaigne 

:iEMIER  PHILISTIN  . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
AUXIEME  PHILISTIN  . GASTON  BARREAU 
lo  Dance  performed  by  SIGNORINA  DOLORES  GALLI. 
Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

. 1 1.  A Public  Square  in  the  City  of  Gaza,  in 
Palestine. 

t II.  The  Valley  of  Soreck  in  Palestine.  Dalila’s 
Dwelling. 

.till.  Scene  1.  The  Prison  at  Gaza. 

Scene  2.  Interior  -of  the  Temple  of  Dagon. 


(Scenery  Painted  by  Mr.  P.  Stroppa.) 


Lessees  ' 

Season  of^ 

1911-1912 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  16,  1911 


Cast 


NICIAS  . . . 

ATHANAEL 
PALEMON  . . 

UN  SERVITEUR 
THAIS  . . . 

CROBYLE  . . 

MYRTALE  . . 

ALBINE  . . 

LA  CHARMEUSE 


12  CENOBITES 


EDMOND  CLEMENT 
JEAN  RIDDEZ 
EDWARD  LANKOW 
GASTON  BARREAU 
ZINA  BROZIA 
BERNICE  FISHER 
JESKA  SWARTZ 
MARIA  CLAESSENS 
. . EVELYN  SCOTNEY 

ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
LUIGI  CILLA 
RAFAELO  DIAZ 
PIERRE  LETOL 
MAX  KAPLICK 
CARMINE  MONTELLA 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
BERNARD  OLSHANSKY 
PAUL  SALDAIGNE 
R.  REGNIER 
F.  COMPAGNE 
E.  DEBROISE 


Solo  Dance  performed  by  SIGNORINA  DOLORES  GALLI 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act 

I. 

Scene  1. 

The  Thebaid.  Huts 
Cenobites. 

of 

the 

Scene  2. 

The  Terrace  of  the  House 
Nicias  at  Alexandria. 

of 

Act 

II. 

Scene  1. 

The  Chamber  of  Thais. 

Scene  2. 

A Square  in  Alexandria. 

Act  III. 

Scene  1. 

The  Oasis. 

Scene  2. 

The  Monastery  of  the 
Nuns. 

White 

)VIignoii 


1 Cast 

' FILINA 

LUISA  TETRAZZINI 

MIGNON  

FELY  DEREYNE 

FREDERIC 

JESKA  SWARTZ 

1 'WILHELM  MEISTER 

EDMOND  CLEMENT 

J LOTHARIO 

. LEON  ROTHIER 

LAERTES 

. . . . D.  LEO 

GIARNO 

GASTON  BARREAU 

ANTONIO 

PIERRE  LETOL 

Solo  Dance  performed  by  SIGNORINA  DOLORES  GALLI. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet.  • 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  The  Courtyard  of  a German  Inn. 

Act  II.  A Dressing  Room  in  the  Castle  of  the 
Baron  of  Rosenberg. 

Act  III.  Park  Adjoining  the  Baron’s  Castle. 

Act  IV.  A salon  in  the  Cipriani  Palace  in  Italy. 


Monday  evening,  December  i8,  1911 

at  8 o’clock 

Only  appearance  of  Mme.  Eames  in  Tosca  this  season 
PUCCINI’S  OPERA 

Cosca 

(In  Italian) 

Mmes.  Eames,  De-Courcy. 

MM.  Constantino,  Polese,  Silli,  Tavecchia,  Giaccone, 
Pulcini,  Olshancky. 


i,  year  being  the  centenary  of  the 

/birth  of  Ambrol.se  Thomas,  It  was  fitting 
enout^  that  his  most  successful  opera 
should  be  given.  Xew  York  has  heard  it 
often,  but  in  Boston  it  comes. from  the 
. 1 emote  past,  and  is  new  to  many  hearers. 
But  the  chief  attraction  was  undoubtedly 
the  cast,  which  included  the  famous 
Tetrazzini. 

>lme.  Tetrazzini  Is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  singer  now  alive,  for  she  is  easily 
the  leader  in  her  school,  and  the  coloratur 
school  demands  more  of  a singer  than  the 
dramatic  style.  The  part  of  Filina,  the 
actress  who  tries  to  charm  Wilhelm  Melster 
away  from  Mignon,  is  not  as  large  as  some 
of  her  roles,  but  the  audience  enjo.ved  her 
voice  for  the  two  acts  in  which  she  figured. 
It  Is  a i>erfectly  seasoned  voice,  rich  in 
maturity,  full  In  power,  and  wholly  grace- 
ful and  clean-cut  in  its  dlsplaj’  of  vocal 
gymnastics.  In  her  hands  (or  rather  in 
her  throat)  niina’s  solo,  “lo  son  Titania,"  1 
became  the  chief  number  of  the  opera,  j 
Filina  does  not  have  as  high  notes  as  ; 
l.akme  or  I.ucia,  but  she  indulges  in  high 
B-flat  with  persistence  and  success.  Mme. 
Vetrazzini  looked  more  like  an  early 
French  marquise  than  a poverty-stricken 
actress,  but  she  gave  the  part  a delicate  i 
humor  and  grace  that  carried  ever.vthing  I 
before  it.  She  received  two  solo  recalls.  [ 
Fely  Dereyne,  as  Mignon,  earned  a large  j 
share  of  the  plaudits,  even  though  so  many  | 
of  them  went  to  the  greater  star.  She  j 
sang  the  well-known  “Kennst  du  das  ' 
Land  ’ with  due  expression,  if  somewhat  ' 
slowlj',  and  she  seemed  well  suited  to  the  i 
part.  Her  acting  was  intelligent  and  | 
spontaneous  in'  effect,  and  her  voice  full  | 
and  sympathetic.  If  in  a few  places  she  j 
emphasized  portamento  rather  than  pitch, 
iter  work  as  a whole  was  decidedly  refresh-  I 
ing  in  its  unusual  vocal  breadth  and  rich-  | 
ness,  tier  scene  in  act  II.  was  made  re- 
markably effective.  She  has  become  great.  [ 

, Jeska  Swartz,  as  Frederic,  completed  the 
list  of  the  women  singers.  She  showed 
much  vocal  power,  and  gave  her  short  part  | 
w’ith  as  much  smoothness  and  sweetness  j 
as  the  quarrelsome  text  w'oulfl  allow.  Hers 
It  a pleasing  voice,  even  though  last  Sat- 
Jrday  the  music  allotted  to  her  did  not 
jJermit  the  limpid  purity  of  the  Landman  s J 
^ong  as  she  gave  it  in  Hansel  and  Gretel.  j 
She  acted  the  part  with  due  foppishness,  ( 
and  sang  the  pretty  gavotte  in  dainty  fash- 
ion. 

Of  Clement,  as  AVilhelm  Meister.  there  is 
nothing  but  praise  to  be  spoken.  His 
' scenes  with  Filina  and  with  Mignon,  in 
act  II.,  were  a rare  pleasure  to  the  ear, 
and  his  work  in  act  HI.  continued  strong 
and  sympathetic.  Both  he  and  Dereyne 
won  much  applause  at  the  close. 

Leon  Rothier,  as  Lothario,  the  half- 
crazed  harper  who  seeks  his  lost  daughter, 
seemed  a little  addicted  to  tremolo.  But 
perhaps  Lothario's  sufferings  were  more 
than  enough  to  account  for  a shaky  voice. 

At  any  rate,  M.  Rothier  looked  and  acted 
the  part  most  acceptably,  and  sang  with 
ample  power  and  expression. 

The  part  of  Laertes,  comrade  of  Ellina, 
was  given  by  D.  L«o  with  appropriate 
comedy  and  sufficient  fluency,  while  Gaston 
Rarreau  was  effective  as  the  harsh  Gypsy 
I master  of  Mignon's  youth. 

I The  ballet  of  the  second  act  was  decid- 
edly beautiful,  and  Dolores  Galll  excellent 
in  the  solo  dance:  but  her  real  opportunity 
comes  this  week,  in  ‘'Coppclia."  The  chorus 
sang  in  its  usual  effective  fashion,  the  en- 
sembles of  act  I.  proving  especially  suc- 
cessful. The  opera  should  be  a great  at- 
traction, with  its  charming  music  and 
spectacular  scenes.  With  a cast  that  is 
more  than  adequate,  and  the  most  excel- 
lent of  scenery,  costumes,  and  stage  action, 

(the  work  aroused  really  great  enthusiasm 
last  Saturday.  Wallace  Goodrich  conduct- 
ed admirably,  and  shared  in  the  hearty 
recalls. 


Musical  Director 


Roberto  Moranzoni 


loSTOfI 
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FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  29,  1911 


y/2l  Season 

\lA  1911  >1912 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  30,  1911 


Hida 


Cast 

DA CARMEN  METIS 

aNERIS ' MARIA  GAY 

M SACERDOTESSA  FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
\DAMES  ....  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

aONASRO  ....  GIOVANNI  POLESE 

AMfIS JOSE  MARDONES 

, RE  A.  SILLI 

N MESSAGGIERO  . . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

riests.  Priestesses,  Ministers,  Captains,  Soldiers, 
Functionaries,  Slaves  and  Ethiopian 
Prisoners,  Egyptian  People,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 

The  action  takes  place  at  Memphis  and  at  Thebes 
rring  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

ct  I.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Palace  of  the  King 
at  Memphis. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis. 

i.et  II.  1st  Scene.  A Hall  in  the  apartments  of 
Amneris. 

2d  Scene.  An  entrance  to  the  city  of 
Thebes. 

ktlll.  Shores  of  the  Nile. 

(Iside’s  Temple  on  the  granite  rocks.) 

Act  IV.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 


Cavallcrta  Rusticana 


SANTUZZA  . . 

LOLA 

MAMMA  LUCIA 
TURIDDU  . 
ALFIO  . . . 


Cast 

. . . . MARIA  GAY 

. . ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

. FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
GIUSEPPE  GAUDENZI 
. . GIOVANNI  POLESE 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

A public  square  in  a Sicilian  village. 
Followed  by 

Coppdia 


Cast 


SWANILDA  . . . 

FRANTZ  .... 
UNE  POUPEE  . . 

COPPELIUS  . . . 

LE  BOURGMESTRE 


. DOLORES  GALLI 
MARIA  PAPORELLO 
. GRACE  PARKER 
ETTORE  BOTTAZZINI 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 


With  the  entire  Corps  de  Ballet 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  An  open  place  in  a Galician  town. 
Act  II.  Work  shop  of  Coppdlius. 


Sss^o'^ 

1911 -191^ 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  18,  1911 


Cosca 


Caet 


FLORIA  TOSCA 


EMMA  EAMES 


MARIO  CAVARADOSSI 

FLORENCIO  CONSTANTINO 


BARONE  SCARPIA  , 
CESARE  ANGELOTTI 
IL  SAGRESTANO  . 
SPOLETTA 
SCIARRONE  . . 

UN  CARCERIERE 
UN  PASTURE  . . . 


. GIOVANNI  POLESE 
A.  SILLI 
LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
BERNARD  OLSHANSKY 
FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 


Soldiers,  Police  Agents,  Ladies,  Nobles,  Citizens, 
Artisans,  etc. 

Rome 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  Rome. 

Act  Hi  Scarpia’s  room  in  the  Farnese  Palace, 
Rome. 

Act  III.  Platform  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome. 


§3  J 


Season 

1911  “1912 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  6,  1912 


Cosca 

Cast 

FLORIA  TOSCA  ....  EMMY  DESTINN 
UN  PASTURE  . . . FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

MARIO  CAVARADOSSI  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 
BARONE  SCARPIA  ....  DINGH  GILLY 

CESARE  ANGELOTTI A.  SILLI 

I IL  SAGRESTANO  . . . LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

SPOLETTA  ....  ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

SCIARRONE ATTILIO  PULCINI 

UN  CARCERIERE  BERNARD  OLSHANSKY 

Soldiers,  Police  Agents,  Ladies,  Nobles,  Citizens, 
Artisans,  etc. 

Rome 1800 ' 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  Rome. 

Act  II.  Scarpia’s  room  in  the  Farnese  Palace, 
Rome. 

Act  III.  Platform  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Rome. 


j To  mas<;uline  eyes,  Mme.  Eames  seemed 
I as  comely  as  ever  last  evening:,  though 
various  feinininic  visions  reproached  her  a 
iittie  unfairly  with  a new  matronly  aspect. 

' Certainly,  her  face  keeps  its  fine  beauty  of 
line.  Iti-i  classic  suggestion,  and  once  more 
1 when  she  bound  her  hair  with  the  silvered 
laurel  that  still  adcrns  her  Tosca  in  the 
second  act.  she  looked  the  Roman  singer 
who  had  Inherited  her  profile  at  least  from 
: an  ancient  patrician  line.  Ko  less,  Mme. 
j Eames'.s  voice  keeps  its  quality  and  her 
; skill  in  song  shows  no  lessening.  Her 
I Tosca  belongs  to  the  days  when  it  was 
\ still  a part  to  be  sung,  and  not  to  be 
shrieked,  shouted  or  mouthed  in  any  cross 
between  speech  and  song  that  happens  to 
strike  the  singing-actress  as  an  available 
means  to  more  “effect.”  Throughout  Mme.  j 
Eames  sang  it.  Once  and  once  only  did  she 
resort  to  the  “parlando”  that  is  so  much 
the  fashion  with  the  younger  generation 
of  plebeian  and  hysterical  Toscas— at  the 
moment  when  the  woman  stands  over  the 
dead  Scarpia  and  cries  the  contemptuous 
hatred  that  she  and  all  Rome  felt  for  him. 
There  Mme.  Eames  had  the  illustrious 
precedent  of  Miss  Ternina  for  declamation 
that  was  not  quite  speech  or  song,  but 
that  still  kept  its  musical  quality— an  im- 
portant distinction  in  these  days  of  vocifer- 
ant  Toscas. 

Elsewhere,  even  in  all  the  frenzies  of  the 
scene  in  Scarpia’s  chamber,  Mme.  Eames 
sang  the  music  that  Puccini  surely  intend- 
ed should  be  sung.  She  sang  much  of  it 
with  exceeding  beauty  of  tone  and  fineness 
i of  discerning  vocal  artistry.  She  fell  short 
only  in  the  noted  passage  in  Scarpia’s 
chamber  when  Tosca  recalls  and  laments 
her  lost  illusions.  Properly,  Mme.  Eames 
conceives  it  as  the  pathetic  musings,  the 
touching  self-pity  of  the  woman  and  not  : 
as  a concert-piece  interjected  into  a scene 
of  excited  declamation.  Her  Tosca  sings 
it  to  herself  and  not  to  her  audience;  but 
in  it  for  the  only  moment  in  the  evening, 
Mme.  Eames  seemed  nervous,  not  quite 
sure  of  herself,  of  the  music,  of  the  sit- 
uation on  the  sl;age.  Her  design,  thus  fell 
short  of  her  execution.  Once,  too.  In  the 
duet  with  Cavaradossl  on  the  battlements, 
her  highest  tones  had  an  audible  edge. 
Elsewhere  her  singing  recalled  its  famil- 
iar beauty,  stirred  to  the  old  admiration. 
Mme.  Eames’s  voice  remains  an  individual, 
almost  a unique,  voice.  It  keeps  its  crys- 
talline clearness;  it  keeps  the  fine  bell- 
like quality  of  some  of  its  higher  tones; 
it  is  surprisingly  even,  never  thickening, 
almost  never  thinning;  there  is  a curious 
quality  in  it  that  is  like  the  chastity  of 
sound;  it  remains,  as  it  has  been,  a silvery 
voice  in  its  cool  lustres.  Mme.  Eames, 
moreover,  uses  it  with  all  her  old  skill.  In 
these  days  of  Toscas,  who  do  everything 
with— and  to — Puccini’s  music  except  to 
sing  it,  there  came  keen  pleasure  in  Mme. 
Eames’s  justice  of  intonation  and  musical 
accent,  in  her  regard  for  the  flow  of  the 
melody,  in  her  moulding  of  her  phrases, 
in  the  vocal  aptness,  at  every  turn,  of  her 
song.  Her  voice  and  Mr.  Constantino’s  no 
less,  their  joint  and  several  skill  in  song, 
their  vocal  sensitiveness  each  to  each  lifted 
the  duet  on  the  battlements  far  above 
common  Puccinesque  melody  or  common 
excited  Puccinesque  singing.  The  cool 
loveliness  of  Mme.  Eames’s  singing  of  much 
of  the  music  of  Tosca  in  the  first  act  was 
vocal  pleasure  itself;  and  her  most  excited 
Interchanges  with  Scarpia  in  the  pursuit 
and  the  murder  never  lost  their  quality  of 
musical  declamation.  Like  Miss  Destlnn, 
Mme.  Eames  brought  the  art  of  song  to 
our  opera  house. 


The  shortcomings  of  Mme.  Eames’e 
Tosca  remain  what  they  were,  but  the 
passing  years,  since  it  was  first  known  to 
our  stage,  have  curiously  emphasized  them. 
So  far  as  Mme  Eames  is  concerned,  they 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  they  have 
always  been;  but  her  audience  was  an  au- 
dience that  for  years  past  has  been  stead- 
ily educated  in  the  ada\mce  of  opera  char- 
acterization, of  operatic  acting  on  its  his- 
tronic  side.  These  are  the  days  of  the 
singing-player,  unless  the  singer  have  a 
unique  voice.  The  audience  expects  to 
see  a drama  acted  in  the  exalting  and  ex- 
citing speech  of  music.  Unless  the  opera 
be  fairy-tale  or  folk-tale,  light  comedy  or 
aerated  vision.  It  expects  passion  of  voice, 
passion  of  action.  No  more  now  than  she 
did  at  first  does  Mme.  Eames  characterize 
Tosca;  no  more  now  than  then  is  there  anv 
trace  of  passion  in  her.  She  does  not  im- 
personate Florla  Tosca;  she  does  not  com- 
municate, in  the  abstract,  as  it  were,  the 
passions  that  sway  the  woman.  There  are 
no  playfulness,  no  lightness,  no  swift  gusts 
of  amorous  ardor  or  amorous  irritabllitj  ■ 
of  sudden  suspicion  and  surmise,  in  her 
Tosca  of  the  first  act.  Except  at  one  mo- 
ment she  is  a comely  woman  and  an  ex- 
perienced operatic  artist,  making  the  rou- 
tine motions  proper  to  the  scene.  That  one 
saving  moment  is  the  moment  in  which 
Scarpia  escorts  her  to  the  door  of  the 
church  Her  Tosca’s  mind  is  busy  with 
speculations  about  iMar-io;  she  scarcely 
heeds  who  is  leading  her.  Suddenly  she 
awakens  to  Scarpia’s  presence  and  shrinks 
and  speeds  away  from  him.  Scarcely  more, 
in  the  scene  in  the  chamber,  does  Mme. 
Eames  communicate  the  histrionic  excite- 
ments or  make  the  histrionic  strokes  that 
are  the  theatrical  sum  and  substance  of  it. 
An  occasional  detail  W minutely  and  well 


j devised;  but  of  vivid  and  cumulative  his- 
1 trionic  effect  there  is  none.  Again  in  the 
finale  scene,  Mme.  Eames  is  no  more  than 
' the  lyric  singer  making  the  appropriate 
histrionic  motions. 

An  operatic  singer  may  be  no  actress  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — in  play 
of  face,  gesture  and  the  like — but  she  may 
still  impersonate,  she  may  still  give  the 
illusion  of  stress  of  passion,  by  the  charac- 
terizing, the  emotional  quality  of  her  tones. 
Then,  indeed,  does  she  attain  to  the  very 
heights  of  operatic  acting.  But  no  more  now 
than  in  the  old  days  at  the  Metropolitan, 
does  Mme.  Eames  so  characterize  her  parts 
and  express  the  moods  and  passions  that 
flow  through  them;  while  the  advance  in 
I such  operatic  acting  in  recent  j'ears  on  our 
makes  the  limitations  many-fold  more  con- 
spicuous and  cribbing  than  they  once 
seemed.  No  other  than  Mme.  Eames 
walked  the  stage  last  evening  in  Tosca’s 
costumes  and  Tosca’s  drama.  The  answer- 
ing emotion,  such  as  it  was,  was  response 
to  the  beauty  of  her  song  and  the  fine.ness 
of  the  artistry  behind  it.  And  to  say  these 
things  is  not  to  imply  that  Tosca  need  be 
represented  as  a tigress  that  alternately 
fondles  and  .glares,  that  crouches  and 
I evades  and  springs  and  bites.  No  more  is 
I it  to  imply  that  she  need  be  represented  as 
a woman  common  in  all  things  but  her 
' faculty  for  as.mrted  hysteria.  A Tosca  true 
to  Puccini’s  opera  should  be  both  Latin  in 
her  fitful  intensities  and  melodramatic  in 
her  theatrical  denotement  of  them.  The 
finest  Tosca  of  all  may  transform  Puccini’s 
operatic  melodrama  into  operatic  tragedy 
and  maker  her  presentation  a figure  worthy 
of  it.  It  is  the  memory  that  Mllka  Ternia’s 
Tosca  has  left  behind,  to  be  one  of  the  glo- 
ries of  our  operatic  stage. 


Proof  of  all  this  was,  moreover,  clear  in 
the  performance  of  last  evening.  Mr.  Con- 
stantino happened  to  be  the  Cavaradossi. 
He  sang  the  music  as  beautifully  as  Mme. 
Eames  sang  Tosca's,  with  like  command  of 
the  resources,  the  subtleties,  th.e  artlstries 
of  song.  He  also— and  much  more  than  he  j 
sometimes  does— truly  characterized  the 
part  and  clearly  disclosed  and  pointed 
Cavaradossi’s  moods  and  emotions,  some- 
times histrionically,  oftener  by  the  defining 
and  the  imparting  quality  of  his  tones.  His 
Cavaradossi  was  indeed  an  operatic  im- 
personation in  the  full  and  the  just  sense. 
Again,  Mr.  Moranzonl,  who  conducted,  was 
probably  as  well  aware  as  the  rest  of  us 
that  Mr.  Polese’s  Scarpia  is  a pallid  and 
innocent  version  of  that  sinister  and  per- 
verse personage.  Since  he  knows  Puccini  s 
score  very  thoroughly  and  penetratingly, 
he  was  also  aware  that  the  orchestral  part 
I is  full  of  the  subtle,  sinister,  cruel  charac- 
terization that  Mr.  Polese  cannot  grasp. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Moranzonl  defined,  dis- 
closed, almost  enacted  Scarpia  in  his  or- 
chestra, as  few  conductors  can  reveal  him. 
There  Scarpia  had  his  dramatic  being, 
there  he  carried  through  vividly  his  part  in 
the  drama.  Mr.  Moranzonl  has  hitherto 
done  no  such  piece  of  orchestral  characteri- 
zation, and  he  was  as  admirable,  too.  in 
the  balanced  flow  and  the  tonal  beauty  that 
he  gave  to  the  lyric  passages,  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  rhythms,  in  his  twofold  sense 
of  the  orchestra’s  part  in  the  music-drama 
and  of  the  requirements  of  orchestral  tone 
and  adjustments.  He  advances  and  his 
men  work  gladly  for  him.  H.  T.  P. 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  20,  1912 


lOSTO 


j(j)pER^ous^: 

1 V 6o5TON  OPEi^(^FV^^^ 


Season  cf^ 

1911-1912 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  27,  1912 


La  Craviata 


Caet 


I VIOLETTA  VALERY  . 
FLORA  BERVOIX 
ANNINA  . . . . 

ALFREDO  GERMONT 
GIORGIO  GERMONT 
GASTONE  . . . 

BARON  DOUPHOL 
MARQUIS  D’OBIGNY 
DOCTOR  GRENVIL  . 


LUISA  TETRAZZINI 
FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
. . . LINDA  SANTI 

GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 
GIOVANNI  POLESE 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
FREDERICK  BUDDY 
A.  SILLI 


Guests,  Friends,  Gypsies,  Matadores,  Servants,  etc. 
Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 

Time  . . . Paris  ....  Year,  1700 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act 

I. 

A salon  in  the  house  of  Violetta. 

Act 

II. 

A country  house  near  Paris. 

Act 

III. 

A garden  in  Flora’s  Palace. 

Act 

IV. 

Violetta’s  bedroom. 

f>anscl  und  6retcl 


HANSEL  . . . 

GRETEL  . . . 

DIE  HEXE  ) 
GERTRUDE  J 

sandmannchen 

TAUMANNCHEN . 
PETER  . . . 


Cast 

. . JESKA  SWARTZ 

. . BERNICE  FISHER 

. . MARIA  CLAESSENS 

FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
MADELEINE  D’OLIGE 
....  OTTO  GORITZ 


Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Scene  I.  The  Home. 

Scene  II.  In  the  Woods. 

Scene  III.  The  Gingerbread  Hut. 


Followed  by  an  act  of 


Coppclia 

Cast 


SWANILDA  . . . 

FRANTZ  .... 
UNE  POUPEE  . . 

COPPELIUS  . . 

LE  BOURGMESTRE 


DOLORES  GALLI 
MARIA  PAPORELLO 
. GRACE  PARKER 
ETTORE  BOTTAZZINI 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 


And  the  entire  Corps  de  Ballet. 


iOSTOfl 

Season  cf^ 

1911-1912 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  10,  1912 


fau8t 


Cast 


IFAUST  . . .. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
^^ALENTINE  . . 

WAGNER  . . . 

VIARGUERITE 
>IEBEL  . . . 

VIARTHA  . . . 


Chorus  of  students,  soldiers,  spirits,  witches, 
people,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


hrologue. 
let  I. 
let  II. 
let  III. 

vet  IV. 


Faust’s  study. 

Kermesse  scene. 

Marguerite’s  garden. 

Scene  I.  Interior  of  a church. 

Scene  II.  A square  near  the  city  gates. 
A prison. 


In  consequence  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  scenery,  the 
following  intermissions  have  been  arranged  : 

Between  the  Prologue  and  Act  I 5 Minutes 

Between  Act  I and  Act  II  12  Minutes 

Between  Act  II  and  Act  III 25  Minutes 

Between  Scene  I and  Scene  II — Act  III  . No  Intermission 
Between  Act  III  and  Act  IV 12  Minutes 


GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 
. VANNI  MARCOUX 
JEAN  RIDDEZ 
GASTON  BARREAU 
ELIZABETH  AMSDEN 
JESKA  SWARTZ 
ELVIRA  LEVERONI 


^ Season  <3^ 

1911-1912 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  17,  1912 


Cristan  und  Isolde 


Cast 


TRISTAN 
KONIG  MARKE 
ISOLDE 
KURWENAL  . 
MELOT 
BRANGAENE 
EIN  HIRT 


JACQUES  URLUS 
EDWARD  LANKOW 
LILLIAN  NORDICA 
OTTO  GORITZ 

MAX  KAPLICK 

JEANNE  GERVILLE-REACHE 


STIMME  DES  SEEMANNS  ) 
DER  STEURMANN 


RAFAELO  DIAZ 
A.  SILLI 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  The  Deck  of  a Ship. 

Act  II.  The  Garden  outside  the  Dwelling  of  Isolde. 
( Cornwall.) 

Act  III.  The  Castle  Garden  of  Tristan.  (Brittany.) 


/ 

AnPUA  HOUSP  ^ 

ON  V Boston  Opej^ 

loSTOfI 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  24, 1912 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  2,  1912 


Carmen 

I CARMEN  . 

MICAELA  . 

FRASQUITA 
MERCEDES 
DON  JOSE 
ESCAMILLO 
ZUNIGA 

' EL  DANCAIRE D.  LEO 

EL  REMENDADO  . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

MORALES  PIERRE  LETOL 

LILAS  PASTIA  . HENRY  JULLIEN 

Solo  Dance  Performed  by  SIGKORINA  COLORES  GALLI 

Dragoons,  Smugglers,  Gypsies,  Cigarette-girls,  Street- 
boys,  etc. 

Period  ...  1820  Seville 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  A Square  in  Seville. 

Act  II.  Lilas  Pastia’s  Tavern  on  the  Bastion  in 
Seville. 

Act  III.  A Rocky  Pass  in  Biscayan  country. 

Act  IV.  Street  in  Seville,  outside  the  Plaza  Dos 
Toros. 


Cast 

. . . . EMMA  CALVE 

. BERNICE  FISHER 
. M.  L.  MARTINI 
FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
. . EDMOND  CLEMENT 

LEON  ROTHIER 
. GASTON  BARREAU 


Hida 


Cast 


AIDA 

AMNERIS  . . 

UNA  SACERDOTESSA 
RADAMES  . 

AMONASRO 
RAMFIS 
IL  RE 

UN  MESSAGGIERO 


. CARMEN  MELIS 
. . MARIA  GAY 

FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 
ANTONIO  SCOTTI 
JOSE  MARDONES 

A.  SILLI 

ERNESTO  GIACCONE 


Priests,  Priestesses,  Ministers,  Captains,  Soldiers, 
Functionaries,  Slaves  and  Ethiopian 
Prisoners,  Egyptian  People,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet. 


The  action  takes  place  at  Memphis  and  at  Thebes 
during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Palace  of  the  King 
at  Memphis. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis. 

Act  II.  1st  Scene.  A Hall  in  the  apartments  of 
Amneris. 

2d  Scene.  An  entrance  to  the  city  of 
Thebes. 

Act  III.  Shores  of  the  Nile. 

(Iside’s  Temple  on  the  granite  rocks.) 

Act  IV.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 


loSTOfI 

CfiAdee^  ^ 

Season  cf^ 

1911-1912 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  9,  1912 


6crman»a 


Cast 


LOEWE  , . 

. GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

WORMS  . . 

. PASQUALE  AMATO 

CRISOGONO 

. RAMON  BLANCHART 

STAPPS  . 

. . JOSE  MARDONES 

PALM  ... 

A.  SILLI 

LUETZOW 

ATTILIO  PULCINI 

KOERNER 

. LUIGI  CILLA 

WEBER 

. RAFAELO  DIAZ 

PETERS 

MAX  KAPLICK 

CAPO  DI  POLIZIA 

. LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

POLIZIOTTO 

PIERRE  LETOL 

RICKE  . . 

CARMEN  MELIS 

LA  REGINA 

ELIZABETH  AMSDEN 

JANE  . 

BERNICE  FISHER 

ARMUTH 

ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

JEBBEL 

MADELEINE  D’OLIGE 

HEDWIG 

FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Prologue.  The  Outskirts  of  Nueremberg;  an  old 
water  mill  on  the  River  Pegnitz. 

Act  I.  A forester’s  rude  hut  in  the  Black  Forest 
of  Wuertemberg. 

Act  II.  Koenigsberg.  The  Underground  Quarters 

1 of  the  Secret  Society,  “ Louise-bund.  ” 

Epilogue.  The  Battle  of  Leipzig  between  Rochlitz 
and  Grimma,  October  19,  1813.  After 

1 the  battle. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  16,  1912 


Cbai9 

Cast 


THAIS  . 
CROBYLE 
MYRTALE  . . 

ALBINE 

LA  CHARMEUSE 
ATHANAEL 
NICIAS  . , . 

PALEMON 
UN  SERVITEUR 


12  CENOBITES 


MARY  GARDEN 
BERNICE  FISHER 
JESKA  SWARTZ 
MARIA  CLAESSENS 
. EVELYN  SCOTNEY 
. MAURICE  RENAUD 
. EDMOND  CLEMENT 
EDWARD  LANKOW 
GASTON  BARREAU 

ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
LUIGI  CILLA 
RAFAELO  DIAZ 
PIERRE  LETOL 
MAX  KAPLICK 
CARMINE  MONTELLA 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
BERNARD  OLSHANSKY 
PAUL  SALDAIGNE 
R.  RFGNIER 
F.  COMPAGNE 
E.  DEBROISE 


Solo  Dance  performed  by  SIGNORINA  DOLORES  GALLI 


Sj’nopsis  of  Scenery 


Act 

I. 

Scene  1. 

The  Thebaid.  Huts  of  the 
Cenobites. 

Scene  2. 

The  Terrace  of  the  House  of 
Nicias  at  Alexandria. 

Act 

II. 

Scene  1. 

The  Chamber  of  Thais. 

Scene  2. 

A Square  in  Alexandria. 

Act  III. 

Scenfe  1. 

The  Oasis. 

Scene  2. 

The  Monastery  of  the  White 

Nuns. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Pianos  Used 


J 


TWO  Bills  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


Evelyn  Scotney  as  Lucia  Shows 
Voice  of  Fine  and  Unusual 
Quality. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Performances  were  ?iven  at  the  Ros- 1 
ton  Opera  House  ye.sterclay  afternoon  | 
and  evening.  At  tlie  matinee  Mascagni’s  I 
(^avalleria  Rusticana"  was  tlie  opera,  j 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

pantuKZa  Maria  Gay  I 

L,Qla  lilvira  Leveroni 

Marniiia  I.iir  ia Florence  De  Courcy 

Turiddu  Giuseppe  Gaudenzi 

.Vlfio  ..t Giovanni  Polese 

Mine.  Gay’s  impersonation  of  San- 
tuzza  is  now  more  carefully  composed 
than  it  was  last  season.  While  the  music 
of  the  part  i.s  not  wholly  suited  to  her 
voice,  and  there  are  passages  that  she 
sang  with  effort,  she  was  often  elo- 
quent in  song.  Her  range  of  facial  ex- 
pression is  greater  than  it  was,  for  when 
.she  first  took  the  part,  her  face  was  as. 
a mask  that  portrayed  only  distress.' 
Her  business  is  more  varied,  and  it  Is 
for  tlie  mo.st  part  effective.  And  yet  in 
^SPite  of  admirable  moments,  her  per-  ^ 
formance  \ e.‘^tcrday  was  not  wholly  con-  : 
vincing.  The  spectator  sat  unmoved  at' 
the  sight  of  .Sanluzza’s  anguish.  There 
was  no  overwhelming  burst  of  passion. 
Tliere  was  not  the  apparition  of  a 
cru.slicd  and  hopeless  woman  .suddenly 
roused  to  frenzy. 

There  are  few  Santuzzas  in  opera  that 
rival  Mind  Aguglia  or  Jfme.  Duse  in  the 
play  itself,  and  when  this  play  is  well 
acted,  the  opera  shrinks  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder.  We  have  seen  two  great 
operatic  Sanluzzas  in  Boston,  and  the 
greater  of  these  was  Mme  Bianchini 
Gappclli,  who  came  with  ifasoagni.  The 
other  was  Mmc.  Calve  in  her  lirst  sea- 
son, before  she  had  been  persuaded  by 
the' fatuous  applause  of  American  audi- 
ences that  it  wa,s  not  worth  while  to  be 
con.stantly  and  inflexibly  artistic. 

Idr.  Gaudeuz'  gave  marked  char-; 
acter  to  the  pari  of  Turiddu  and  acted; 
I throughout  with  intelligence  and 
force.  Vocally  he  was  unsatisfactory. 
.Mr.  Polese,  as  before,  was  an  excel- 
Ment  .Mfio.  He  is  one  of  the  few  bari- 
tones that  survive  the  test  of  the 
Carter's  song:  in  fact  no  one  has 
sung  in  Boston  this  ditty  so  well. 
Tlie  chorus  was  applauded  for  the 
performance  of  the  “Allelujah,” 
though  the  intonation  was  not  always 
ecure;  but  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
ngers  erred  in  this  respect. 
Delibes's  pretty  and  amusing  bal- 
|let  "Coppelia"  followed.  Mr.  Goodrich 
inducted. 




fet'antz  ^ Maria  Pajtorello 

I'na  p'ou  liec  “ G race  Parkei- 

J-mMicdus  Ettorc  Bottazziid 

I.c  Bourgmestre  AUillo  Pulcini 

Mis.s  Galli  was  again  a charming 
Swunilda.  The  ensemble  dances  were 
performed  with  greater  confidence  and 
abandon,  ami  the  ballet  with  the  scene 
of  the  automatons  gave  pleasure  to  old 
^iid  votiWfci — 


“TRAVIATA”  FOR  FIRST 
TIME  THIS  SEASON 


i CAST  INCLUDES  THE 
INCOMPARABLE  TETRAZZINI 


Zenatello  Scores  Another  Complete  j 
Success — Polese  Also  in  the  Gal- 


axy of  Stars. 


By  Arthur  Bison. 

Saturday  afternoon  brought  a return  of 
"Traviata”  for  the  first  time  this  year, — 
a triumphant  return,  too,  and  one  that 
would  have  been  a real  success  even  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  incomparable 
Tetrazzlna.  For  there  is  more  than  mere 
tinkling  melody  Jn  the  work;  expressive 
power  is  there  always,  and  grandeur  of  en- 
semble. Also  the  cast  was  notable,  even 
without  the  drawing  card  of  a great  piima 
donna. 

Of  course,  Tetrazzini  as  Violetta  was  a 
prime  favorite,  and  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  popular  applause.  At  first  she  seemed 
to  take  matters  rather  quietly,  but  in  “Ah 
fors  e lui”  she  showed  her  usual  vigorous 
and  clean-cut  style.  Here,  too,  she  began 
her  incursions  into  the  alt  octave,  making 
a climax  with  a long  E-flat.  But  her  work 
In  the  second  act  'was  decidedly  more 
striking,  for  it  demanded  emotional  power, 
and  ranged  from  joy  through  surprise  and 
anguish  to  broken  resignation. 

In  all  of  this  she  was  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive and  appealing.  The  third  act 
(called  the  second  scene  of  Act.  II)  brought 
little  work  for  her,  but  the  last  act  found 
her  again  the  chief  figure.  In  opera,  con- 
sumptives are  expected  to  sing,  but  Tetraz- 
zini used  a soft  parlando  effect  that  was 
well  suited  to  her  role  of  Invalid,  and  even 
left  a phrase  Incomplete  to  heighten  the 
illusion.  Her  acting  in  this  scene,  as  ail 
through  the  opera,  was  eminently  fitting, 
and  did  much  to  modernize  the  work. 

Zenatello,  as  Alfred,  the  lover,  scored 
another  complete  success.  From  first  to 
last  he  proved  himself  a finished  artist. 
The  natural  intensity  of  his  voice  Is  a 
valuable  asset,  and  enables  him  to  sing  any 
role  with  dramatic  fervor.  But  he  shows 
also  the  intelligence  and  feeling  that  en- 
title a singer  to  rank  with  the  very  great- 
est. 

Polese.  too,  belonged  In  the  galaxy  of 
stars.  As  Alfred's  father,  Germont,  he 
was  dignified  in  manner  and  strong  in 
voice.  He  put  his  case  in  the  second  act 
with  excellent  vocal  quality,  impressing 
the  audience  as  well  as  Violetta.  But 
Germont's  great  number  is  always  “D1 
Provenza  11  mar.”  and  this  Polese  sang 
with  the  most  moving  pathos. 

The  lesser  parts  were  well  filled.  Huddy. 
as  D’Obigny,  was  powerful,  Pulcini  good 
as  Douphol,  and  Giaccone  adequate  as  the 
servant.  Silll  made  an  effective  figure  as 
the  doctor,  but  lived  up  to  his  name  by  not 
using  a stethoscope.  Florence  DeCourcy, 
as  Flora,  was  a graceful  hostess,  and 
Linda  Santl  was  a trim,  if  tremulous,  maid. 
The  scenery  was  sumptuous,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Violetta  had  to  sell  something 
to  maintain  her  cottage.  Conti  conducted 
with  his  usual  skill  and  tact. 

To  one  who  feels  the  beauty  of  the 
“Ring,”  and  the  delicate  fitness  of  the 
music  to  “Pelleas,”  the  score  of  “Traviata” 
Is  still  pleasing.  Not  a music  drama,  its 
music  is  yet  fitting  enough,  and  contains 
many  beauties.  But  the  opera  gains 
strength  by  the  chances  it  offers  for  ex- 
pressive singing.  It  is,  in  fact,  a singing- 
drama,  if  one  may  coin  the  word,  relying 
largely  on  the  expression  of  the  artists. 
Thus  It  deserves  to  live,  and  not  even  De- 
bussy can  abolish  its  school. 


HANSEL  AND  GRETEL'^ 

AT  THE  OPERA  HOU 


Jeska  Sirartz  and  Bernice  Fisher  Q 
ried  Away  Honors  in  the  Princ^ 
Roles  of  Humperdinck’s  Beaatl 
TVork. 


By  Arthur  Bison. 

Saturday  afternoon  brought  a prot 
tion  of  Humperdinck’s  early  masterpi 
and  a repetition  of  part  of  “Coppel 
The  word  “repetition”  might  he  app 
also  to  “Hansel  and  Gretel,”  but  the  la 
was  grtven  by  our  own  forces,  except 
Goritz,  and  with  our  own  scenery, 
fact,  with  Jeska  Swartz  and  Ber 
Fisher  as  the  two  principals,  the  o 
took  on  a very  local  aspect.  Add  to 
the  announcement  of  the  composer's 
recovery  from  his  Illness,  and  there 
every  reason  for  unchecked  enthusl> 
The  house  was  crowded  and  appreclfl 
and  Humperdinck's  opera  is  evidently  i 
ing  into  its  own. 

Interest  centered  around  Bernice  Pis 
assurhption  of  Gretel.  When  one 
rate  it  every  bit  as  attractive  as  th< 
Bella  Alten,  It  will  be  seen  that  our  y 
artist  scored  a groat  triumph.  At  firs 
voice  lacked  a trifle  in  power,  but  n 
all  her  work  v/as  given  with  full 
strength.  Her  acting,  as  one  might 
expected  from  her  Yniold  in  "Pell 
was  marked  by  rare  intelligence,  anc 
of  liumorous  detail.  Her  facial  C5|„ 
sion  was  a treai,  and  aided  in  givinj  A.- 
role  an  original  flavor.  Where  a l| 
has  so  much  vocal  conversation,  it  ia  It  ; 
to  particularize:  but  her  slngiivg  ill- 
forest  scene  was  most  effective.  t 
Jeska  Swariz,  as  Hansel,  won  a st  j 
fully  as  great  as  that  of  her  operatic  : j 
Gretel.  Miss  Swartz  has  a voice  of 
appealing  charm,  and  those,  who  riA 
bered  how  beautifully  she  gave  the  I' 
man's  song,  last  year,  looked  forwan 
pleasure  to  bearing  her  in  tlie  greate 
She  sang  delightfully,  even  if  the  rol 
lier  sometimes  in  the  lower  registei 
she  acted  with  just  the  right  inixt 
Strength  and  boyisli  awkwardness, 
blie  and  Miss  Fisher  fitted  the  pari 
fectly,  making  the  boy  tall  and  s 
looking  while  the  girl  uas  short* 
more  delicate. 

Otto  Goritz,  as  the  father,  was  a 
remained  to  us  of  last  year  s Neu 
cast.  But  it  was  wise  to  retain  hi 
he  is  simply  inimitable  in  the  par 
jovous  return  with  money,  food,  a 
voice,  and  a comfortable  “Rausch, 
of  the  most  amusing  scenes  on  the  c 
stage,  as  he  gives  it.  At  the  end 
work  he  shouldered  both  his  r«' 
children  with  truly  Herculean  eftw 
Maria  Claessens  appeared  first 
mother,  and  sang  her  lament  with 
peal  that  was  affecting,  if  so 
tremulous.  As  the  witch,  in  act 
repeated  her  former  success,  and  « 
i an  explosive  end.  according  to  the 
But  Uie  witch  maltreats  the  Hill 
much  tliat  they  were  fully 
I ing  her  a blowing-up.  Madeleine 
eang  the  Dewman’s  song  s'W’ce' 

Florence  de-Courcy  was  tremulou! 
Sandman. 

The  new  scenery  was 
vision  of  descending  angels  oeU 

dally  beautiful.  WUh  this  and 

cast,  and  the  rare  beautj  o^h 
there  is  no  reason  wh> 

Gretel”  should  not  charm  night 
well  as  matinee  audiences. 

The  work  was  followed  by  a" 
act  of  “Coppelia."  which  emph« 
success  of  Dolores  GalU  as  a d 
, Delibes  as  a composer.  Wallace..! 

1 -.vho  conducted  both  t'°t'ks 
well-balanced  excellence, 

^larc  in  the  recalls. 


J)A”  PRESENTED  AT  THE 
^ BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

pen  Melis,  Marla  Gay  and  Zenatello 
jrried  Away  the  Honors  of  Last 
renlng’s  Performance.  , 

le  old  standby  of  opera  audiences 
^where,  “Alda,”  was  the  bill  at  the 

I ton  Opera  House  last  night,  and  a 
[■filled  house  generously  applauded  a 
meritorious  interpretation  of  the 
ijl  work.  Carmen.  Melis  was  the  Alda, 
ktello  the  Radames,  and  Arnaldo  Conti 
cted  the  performance.  The  principal 
{ers  were  frequently  called  before  the 
tain,  and  Mr.  Conti  himself  also  came 
»re  it  once.  , 

ne  of  the  richest  of  Verdi’s  best  works, 
da”  has  a distinct  local  color  of  its 
i in  music  and  settings,  and  this  was  j 
nlrably  brought  out  at  the  Opera  House 
t night.  Such  is  the  reputation  of  the  .' 
sra  House  for  artistic  as  well  as  mag- 
cent  scenery  that  it  is  becoming  al- 
Bt  improper  even  to  fear  a fault  in  de-- 
t there  in  this  respect,  and  the  “Alda” 
tings  are  faithful  and  almost  perfect, 
d the  rich  Oriental  flavor  of  the  music  ^ 
s admirably  caught. 

Inuous  and  Impulsive,  quick  and  almost 
althy  in  her  movements.  Carmen  Melis 
the  dark-jomplexlon  Alda  presented  a 
oine  of  distinctly  Gipsy  character.  • Her 
ce,  though  a trifle  thin  and  even  hard 
moderate  passages,  rang  ever  truer  and 
er  as  the  music  of  her  arias  approached 
•Umax,  which,  with  her  high  notes,  she 
)Ught  out  with  a richness  of  vocaliza- 
a which  drew  almost  Instant  applause, 
r action  suited  the  music  and  the  situa- 
n,  and  its  intensity  was  gripping,  espe-  i 
illy  in  the  many  tense  scenes  of  her  role. 
I'.enatello’s  hero  was  a man  of  fervid  | 
icerity— he  hardly  relaxed  the  sombreness  | 
f his  countenance  even  when  he  appeared  i 
fore  the  curtain.  His  splendid  voice  rang  , 
h and  ready  in  all  his  scenes,  especially 
i heavily  dramatic  ones,  and  as  the  con- 
ering hero  returned  he  was  impressive 
leed.  His  singing  of  the  famous  “Celeste  • 
,da”  was  well  done  with  an  ease  that  is 
I be  expected  of  him,  and  his  dramatic 
iiglng  in  duets  with  Aida  was  powerful 
;[d  expressive. 

Marla  Gay's  powerful  voice  rang  out  m 
imest  in  her  singing  of  Amneris,  ^d 
'ercame  any  rough  effect  induced  by  her 
rm  of  acting.  Her  work  in  the  strong 
uet  with  Aida  early  in  act  II.  w^  espe- 
I ally  deserving  of  attention.  Polese  s 
monasro  was  a thing  of  barbaric  inten- 
ty,  and  Mardones’  Ramfis  was  very  well 
one,  while  Silll  made  a masterly  kln=, 
ad  sang  his  role  with  a calm  dignity  none 
)0  often  given  to  potentates  in  opera. 
Florence  De-Courcy’s  priestess  andErnes- 
:>  Glaccone’s  messenger  filled  out  a well- 
aunded  cast  in  capable  manner. 

The  chorus,  both  male  and  female,  diu 
3 work  on  a plane  fully  up  to  the  stan- 
ard  of  excellence  expected  of  the  Boston 
)pera  House,  the  softness  of  the  priests 
horuses  being  done  in  their  way  as  im- 
pressively as  the  louder  and  more  gor- 
,;eously  melodious  choruses  of  glory. 

The  ballet  did  its  work  well,  the  black 
laves  injecting  no  little  humor  into  their 
lancing,  a pleasant  and  not  obtrusive  re-  , 
ief  to  the  sombreness  of  the  whole  work.  | 
M.  Conti  conducted  the  performance  with 
ikllful  mastery.  All  in  all,  a splendid  per- 
formance was  that  of  “Aida.” 


VERDI’S  "AIDA” 
MATINEE  BILL 

Large  Audience  Enjoys  the  Last 
Performance  of  Season 
for  This  Work. 


MR.  CONTI  CONDUCTS 


Favorite  Opera  Singers  Were 
Well  Disposed  and  in 
’’  the  Vein. 


The  opera  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  was  Verdi’s  “Aida.” 
The  sjngers  were  Mmes.  Carmen  Melis, 
Ga.v  and  De  Courcy  and  Messrs.  Zena- 
tel’io,  ScottI,  Mardones  and  Silli.  Mr. 
Conti  conducted. 

.\  large  audlfep.ee  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance, which  was  the  last  one  of  this 
opera  for  tho  present  season.  “Aida” 
has  been  given  six  times,  and  the  part 
of  .the  heroine  has  been  taken  hy  Miss 
Destinn  and  Miss  Marcel  as  visitors  and] 
b.v  Miss  Amsdem,  a new  member  of  the 
Boston  Company,  as  well  as  by  .Mme. 
Melis.. 

The  opera  has  been  a favorite  one 
for  the  last  three  years,  and- the  reasons 
aie  not  far  to  .seek.  The  scenery  i.-<* 
beautiful  and  impressive:  the  costumes 
are  striking,  and  the  opera  is  attractive 
as  a spectacle  alone. 

Then  the  performances  have  been  in- 
tei  estin.g  by  reason  of  the  singers.  While 
"Otello”  and  “Falstaff”  are  in  certain 
respects  greater  works  of  art,  the 
melodie  invention  of  Verdi  was  richer 
when'he  wrpte  “Aida,”  and  these  melo.j 
dies  are  beautiful  in  themselves  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  dramatic  situation. 

The  singers  who  look  part  yesterday 
are  well  known  in  their  respective  roles,, 
and  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they 
were  well  disposed  and  in  the  vein.  Mr.j 
SeottI  is  always  a welcome  visitor. 

Mr.  Zenatello  made  h'is  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  as  a member  of  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  Coiupany  and 
as  Radames,  He  then  was  distinguished 
chiefly  by  virility  of  tone  anrf  straight- 
forward, ro'oust  singing. 

How  he  has  developed  within  the  last 
year,  g.s  singer  and  as  actor!  Whether 
the  part  taken  by  him  is  lyric  or  heroic, 
he  gives  it  chai-actor.  Whatever  part 
he  assumes,  he  makes  it  Interesting  by 
vocal  expression  and  dramatic  intelli- 
gence. There  are  very  few  tenors  now 
to  ',J)e  ranked  with  him.  We  know  of 
1 no  other  that  is  on  the  whole  so  satis- 
! fpctory,  so  artistic.  There  are  famous 
tenors  who  are  voice— and  nothing  else,  j 


PUCCINI’S  “GIRL”  STILL 

A POPULAR  OFFERING 

ElizalietJj  Amsd^n  and  Zenatello  Carre 
More  >' Idles  for  Themselves  in  the 
Ojieratic  Hall  of  Fame. 

By  Arthur  ZUeon. 

Puccini’s  "Girl  of  the  Golden  West” 
seems  to  be  almost  as  popular  in  Its  title 
role  as  Tosca,”  and  all  the  star  sopranos 
take  their  turn  at  it.  The  later  work,  like 
"Lakme,”  Is  almost  a one-part  opera,  for 
the  Girl  Is  the  centre  of  attraction  nearly 
all  the  time. 

Saturday  afternoon  brought  Elizabeth 
I Amsden  as  the  heroine.  She  has  already 
shown  greatness  here  as  .^ida,  but  this 
was  her  first  matinee  appearance.  Her 
voice  is  remarkably  powerful,  and  the 
clear  strength  of  her  high  notes’  won  a 
triumph  of  deserved  applause.  As  with 
many  girlish  voices,  the  lower  register  is 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  match  the  upper, 
but  its  growth  is  a matter  of  only  a short 
period.  Miss  Amsden’s  personal  grace  and 
beauty  made  her  look  the  part  perfectly, 
but  even  more  important  than  this  was 
the  sensitive  intelligence  of  her  acting. 
She  made  the  miners’  devotion  seem 
natural,  and  the  exciting  scenes  of  act  II 
were  a histrionic  triumph  for  her. 

Zenatello  took  the  part  of  Johnson,  the 
susceptible  road  agent,  and  fiijed  it  marvel- 
ously. The  fervid  quality  of  his  voice  Is 
well  known  in  Boston,  but  it  always  seems 
to  come  as  a fresh  surprise,  and  makes 
him  peculiarly  effective  In  roles  of  pas- 
sion or  power.  Saturday  was  no  exception  i 
to  the  rule,  and  he  seemed  to  be  more 
successful  than  ever.  His  lyric  work  In 
the  first  act  was  marked  by  much  smooth- 
ness, and  he  became  very  fluent  at  the 
point  where  he  decided  not  to  steal  ihfe 
gold,  but  to  make  love  to  Minnie.  His  act- 
ing was  as  intelligent  as  ever,  if  quiet  at 
times,  and  he  made  the  supper  and  the 
scene  of  his  concealment  altogether  sa,tis- 
factory.  In  the  third  act  he  sang  "Cii’  ella 
ml  creda  libero”  with  fitting  intensity. 

Polese,  as  the  gambling  sheriff,  is  well 
known  and  well  liked  in  Boston.  His 
strong  voice  and  the  frayed-out  dignity  of 
his  acting  and  appearance,  make  the  part 
one  of  the  most  effective.  The  reviewer 
might  add  "in  opera,”  but  the  part  really 
comes  from  Belasco,  and  is  not  strength- 
ened by  the  score  of  Puccini. 

Elvira  Leveroni  was  picturesque,  as 
usual,  in  the  small  part  of  the  squaw, 
while  Blanchart  made  Sonora  as^onvinc- 
ing  as  ever.  Mardones,  as  WallSce,  sang  ' 
the  homesick  song  with  due  effect,  but  the 
song  Itself,  though  pretty,  is  not  entirely 
appropriate.  The  unwary  critic,  all  the 
way  from  Chicago  to  London,  is  now 
aware  that  the  melody  is  a blend  of  two 
Zuni  Indian  tunes.  Even  so.  it  does  not 
fulfil  its  purpose,  in  a period  when  “My 
Old*  Kentucky  Home”  had  alreadj'  become 
famous.  One  is  not  even  sure  that  the 
Zunis  lived  near  Cloudy  Mountain,  the  ' 
scene  of  the  play;  in  which  case  all  Imag-  ' 
ined  approprlatene.ss  is  lost.  | 

The  music,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  lack 
something,  at  times,  in  spite  of  much  skill 
and  bea.uty,  and  It  falls  below  the  stand- 
ard  of  Tosca.”  Let  us  hope  the  composer 
will  find  mere  Inspiration  In  “Genio  Alle- 
gro,” his  next  work.  This  is  a Spanish 
play  dealing  with  an  unconventional  girl 
In  aristocratic  circles;  and,  as  a comedy, 

It  is  a new  departure  for  Puccini. 


Sings  '‘Carmen”  at  the  Opera 
House  After  Eight  Years’ 
Absence. 

AUDIENCE  HELD  CAPTIVE 

Dramatic  Performance  by  Cle-1 
ment  in  Character  of 


Don  Jose. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  — Bizet's 
"Carmen.”  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 


Carmen 

Mlcaela 

Krasquita 

Mercedes 

Don  Jose 

Escamlllo 

t'.unlga 

E!  Dancalre... 
El  Remendado 

Morales 

Lilas  Pastia.  . . 


. . . Emma  Calve 
. . . .Miss  Fisher 
...Miss  Martini 
Miss  De-Courcy 
. . . . Mr.  Clement 

Mr.  Rothler 

....Mr.  Barrcau 

Mr.  Leo 

...Mr.  Glaocone 

Mr.  Letol 

Mr.  JuUien 


I 


It  tvas  on  Feb.  27,  1894,  that  Mme. 


Calve  first  a.ppeared  in  Boston  as  Car- 
men. It  tvas  in  the  Mechanics’  Build- 


iiijr.  Her  associates  tvere  Miss  Pettigi- 
ani.  De  Lucia  and  Ancona.  Mr.  Bevig- 
n.ini  conducted. 

Mme.  Calve  was  then  30  years  old,  in 
the  fulness  of  her  beauty  and  at  the 
height  of  her  fame.  In  this  country, 
as  in  Paris  late  in  '92,  her  Carmen  was  ' 
wildly  applauded,  altliou.gh  in  Paris  | 
there  were  some  who  shook  their  heads  ' 
at  her  audacity  and  lamented  her  twist- 
ing of  the  phrase  and  her  contempt  for 
rhythm.  Her  impersonation  in  Me- 
chanics’ Building  was  characterized  by 
sensuousness  that  often  turned  into  sen- 


suality. Her  fascination  was  in  her  ani- 
mal beauty  a,nd  the  exposure  of  her  anl-  ' 
mal  instincts.  Thus  she  appealed  to 
Don  Jose,  to  Zuniga,  to  Escamillo,  to 
any  one  of  her  lovers.  There  was  the 
swaying  of  restless  hips,  the  curving  of 
amorous  arms,  the  languishing  eye  that 


encouraged,  promised,  persuaded. 

This  impersonation  was  vividly  dra- 
matic, broadly  conceived,  abounding  in 
subtle  detail,  demoniacally  reckless,  and, 
In  the  card  scene  and  before  the  arena, 
superbly  tragic. 

Mme.  Calve’s  success  was  instantane- 
ous and  enormous.  Victor  Hugo  said 
that  success  is  hideous.  It  was  injurious 
to  her.  Managers  were  loath  to  allow 
her  to  appear  in  other  operas.  When 
she  had  the  opportunity,  audiences  ap-, 
plauded  courteously  and  demanded! 
"Carmen.”  She  wearied  of  the  part. 
She  would  be  indifferent  or  farcically  ex- 
travagant. She  would  be  vulgar  or  dull 
with  now  and  then  a flash  of  genius. 
The  great  public  was  the  more  demon- 
strative when  she  was  the  least  artistic. 

Late  in  1899  she  gave  a memorable  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Her 
Carmen  was  then  a creature  of  refined 
• cunning  rather  than  an  unblushing 
wanton.  Her  tones  were  colored  marvel- 
lously to  express  nuances  of  emotion. 
She  was  bodily  more  quiet;  the  dramatic 
action  was  in-  that  voice  of  ineffable 
beauty.  Her  tones  were  now  glowing, 
radiant:  now  pale,  chill,  sepulchral.  An 
I extraordinary  performance,  but  the  pub- 
lic was  perplexed  and  demanded  the  old 
Carmen.  She  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
and  went  back  to  her  extravagant  ways. 

Yet  when  she  was  here  in  1904  there 
I was  no  touch  of  disfiguring  flippancy, 

I no  s— testlon  of  dellbarate  Insincerity. 


And  in  certain  respects  the  pei^ormaBce" 
yesterday  afternoon  recalled  that  of 
eight  years  ago.  when  Felix  Mottl  com- 
plained bitterly  of  her  indifference  tow- 
ard rhythm. 

, It  w'ould  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
years  have  changed  her  face  and  figure, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this. 
Her  first  act  was  disappointing.  It  is 
said  that  she  has  not  played  the  part 
for  several  years.  This  fact  and  the 
natural  nervousness  that  possesses  even 
the  experienced  after  a long  absence 
from  the  stage,  accounted  probably  for 
her  .singular  lack  of  ease.  There  was 
no  longer  the  proud  self-confidence,  the 
supreme  authority,  the  o’er-masterlng 
spell.  Even  her  stage  business  was 
meagre  and  Inconsequential.  She  took 
strange  liberties  with  text  and  music. 
Her  intonation  was  insecure.  But  the 
timbre  of  the  voice,  a timbre  peculiar, 
unique,  was  unchanged;  the  diction  was 
as  of  old  incomparable.  The  vocal  art 
remained. 

In  the  second  act  the  singer,  becoming  | 
more  and  more  herself,  colored  tone 
with  irresistible  dramatic  effect.  Again 
we  heard  the  Calve  who  thrilled  us  18 
years  ago.  And  until  the  end  of  the 
opera  the  voice  Itself  and  the  skill  with 
which  it  was  employed  held  the  great 
audience  captive.  In  the  card  scene  she 
is  still  incomparable.  There  was  no 
foolish  or  screaming  protest  against 
Fate.  The  prophecy  of  the  cards  had 
struck  terror  to  her  soul.  There,  at  her 
elbow,  was  Don  Jose,  who,  she  knew 
full  well,  was  doomed  to  slay  her.  Her 
voice  was  cold  and  heavy  with  despair. 
Her  face  was  as  an  antique  mask  of 
frozen  horror. 

So,  too,  in  the  last  act  there  were 
memorable  moments  when  song  and 
speech  revealed  the  full  glory  of  the 
tragedian’s  art,  when  gestures  or  any 
mere  facial  expression  according  to  the 
formulas  of  the  schools  would  have 
seemed  superfluous,  unmeaning. 

Nor  was  this  another  Instance  of  art 
triumphant  with  the  aid  of  scanty 
material.  The  voice  of  Calve  is  still 
beautiful  in  itself;  it  is  still  a wonder- 
ful instrument  of  expression;  It  still 
caresses,  enchants,  plays  at  will  on 
nerves  and  heart. 

Miss  Fisher’s  Micaela  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  unaffected  simplicity,  flavor 
of  naivete,  consistency  and  truthful- 
ness in  the  impersonation.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  Miss  Fisher  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  satisfactory 
Micaela  that  has  been  seen  upon  the 
local  stage  within  the  last  20  years.  It 

I is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  endeavor  to 
acquire  fuller  tones  she  will  not  lose 
tonal  quality  and  exchange  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  her  upper  tones  were  to  lose  body 
and  become  spread.  It  is  given  to  any 
one  to  force  tone  and  win  the  applause 

I of  the  unthinking.  A voice  with  the 

I natural  quality  of  Miss  Fisher's  is  not 
given  to  every  one. 

I Mr.  Clement’s  voice  was  in  much  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  he  took  the 
part  earlier  in  the  season,  and  he 
played  with  consummate  skill,  with  a 
fine  crescendo  of  dramatic  intensity  that 
led  to  an  irresistible  climax. 

Mr.  Rothier  was  a restless  Escamillo, 
who  showed  little  comprehension  of  the 
Toreador’s  song.  Bizet  never  intended 
that  the  refrain  should  be  sung  as  Mr. 
Rothier  sang  it.  Indeed,  the  composer 
took  the  trouble  to  indicate  how  and  in 
what  spirit  it  should  be  sung.  And 
Mr.  Rothier  is  so  thick  in  song;  he 
has  such  a burr! 

The  quintet,  one  of  the  most  effective 
numbers  in  the  opera,  was  none  too 
well  sung.  The  voices  of  Frasqulta  and 
Mercedes  last  season  blended  better  and 
were  at  the  same  time  more  brilliant. 

The  chorus  was  often  unsteady  and 
it  required  all  the  skill  and  authority 
of  Mr.  Caplet  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings between  it  and  the  orchestra. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic.  Mme. 
Calve  and  the  other  principals  were  re- 
called again  and  again.  ' 


Saturday  brought  a grandly  successful 
repetition  of  tVagner’s  great  music-dranaa 
— a model  for  the  student,  but  replete  also 
with  strong  and  beautiful  music  for  the 
general  public.  Times  have  Indeed  changed 
when  the  most  advanced  of  Wagner's 
works  draws  a crowded  house.  The 
"music  of  the  future”  has  become  that  of 
the  present;  in  fact,  Debussy  would  even 
relegate  it  to  the  past— if  he  could. 

The  first  cast  was  changed  somewhat, 
and  brought  the  recovered  Nordica  in  the 
part  of  Isolde.  Her  Wagnerian  roles  are 
really  historic,  and  this  has  always  been 
one  of  her  best.  Both  in  voice  and  action 
she  makes  the  princess  truly  regal  and 
imposing.  Her  defiant  mood  of  the  first 
act,  the  passionate  love  of  the  second,  anl) 
the  tragic  sorrow  of  the  third,  were  afj 
portrayed  with  strong  effect,  and  sunj 
with  the  seasoned  skill  that  comes  from  t 
long  artistic  career.  The  love-death  wai 
given  beautifully,  and  here,  as  in  thij 
earlier  acts,  she  earned  a large  share  lli 
the  notable  applause.  ‘ 

It  Is  always  a pleasure  to  hear  Gervllle 
Reache,  who  took  the  part  of  Brangaene, 
Her  voice  is  full  and  intense,  with  the  tru 
contralto  breadth.  She  'made  the  dialogue  _o ' 
the  first  act  an  affair  of  Interest  and 
fectiveness.  Dike  many  of  the  race  A 
represented,  she  mixed  the  orders  of  h* 
mistress,  but  .probably  she  thought  thi' 
philtered  drinks  were  the  most  wholesoiri' 

Jacques  Urlus,  who  repeated  ais  Trlstfi: 
showed  the  same  manly  vigor  that  dl(| 
tlngulshed  him  before.  With  Nordica  slD|j 
ing  grandly,  too,  the  beautiful  love  duet  i 
act  11.  became  a veritable  triumph.  . (I 

Goritz,  as  Kurwenal,  was  a remarkab  ' 
effective  innovation.  He  sang  with 
mendous  strength,  and  made  a strim, 
figure.  He  show'ed  pathos,  too,  in  the  la 
act.  Altogether,  he  may  be  summed  upii 
glorious.  ! 

Edward  Lankow  was  excellent  as  Kflj 
Mark,  and  his  expressive  power  made  I 
royal  monologues  seem  Interesting.  I| 
Mark  is  rather  an  easy  Mark  in  letq 
Tristan  get  away,  and  his  habit  of  tlj 
ing  without  fighting  is  worthy  of  a mod< 
White  Hope. 

Max  Kaplick  made  a rather  nerv< 
Melot,  but  the  circumstances  excused  tl^ 
The  same  was  true  of  Silli  as  the  stet: 
man.  Rafaelo  Diaz  led  a double  life,  ‘ 
a seaman  afloat  and  a herdsman  ash^. 
The  setting  was  another  triumph  for ' j 
stage  management.  Weingartner 
ducted  nobly,  sharing  in  the  many  reel 
and  having  an  ovation  of  his  own  bd: 
the  third  act.  ' 

Glorying  in  his  iwesent  era  of  succ 
Conductor  Weingartner  may  well  look  b 
at  his  early  trials  without  regret;  but  t, 
must  have  been  painful  at  the  time.  1 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  rev 
received  some  years  ago,  the  great 
ductor  describes  his  engagements 
small  theatres  at  Dantzic  and  Hamfl 
in  this  fashion:  "Through  both  en| , 

ments  I learnjd  thoroughly  the  miser 
small  theatres.  The  salary  was  so  trifl: 

150  marks  ($37.50)  a month  for  7%  mol 
the  rest  of  the  year  nothing— that  I t 
lead  only  the  most  modest  life.  AT 
conditions,  too,  w'ere  horrible.  In  Da  , 
four,  or  at  most  five,  first  violins, 
contrabasses,  singers  of  the  third  l 
and  a wretched  chorus.  With  it  all 
was  no  chance  for  proper  rehearsals, 
the  directors  would  have  such  a 
repertoire  that  nothing  could  be  prfl 
prepared.  But  I,  strive  to  make 
ductlons  as  good  as  ' possible,  in  'W 
these  hard  conditions,  and  gained 
perience  by  doing  so.”  Though 
Weingartner  has  memories  of  the  W 
giants:  for  he  met  Wagner,  w'aay  ‘ 
aged  by  Liszt,  and  conducted  uiHU 
Buelow.  With  the  last  he  had 
ments.  and  one  can  readily  belietg«  I 
was  hard  to  get  along  with 
martinet.  But  in  a few  years  th|* 
man  won  his  spurs  at  Berlin,  in 
in  symphony,  and  since  then  he^H 
practically  "primus  inter  pare^^H 
among  the  orchestral  leaders, 


JORDAN  HALL 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  14,  1911,  at  3 


€frem  HimtiaM 

VIOLIN  RECITAL 


..  Programme 

I 

Suite,  D minor  .... 

(First  time) 

Mcuvement  de  Senate 
Barcarole 

Humoresque 

Finale 


2 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  G minor 

(For  Violin  alone) 


York-Bowen 


. Bach 


Tallahassee  ......  Cyril  Scott 

a.  Bygone  Memories 

b.  After  Sundown 

c.  Negro  Air  and  Dance 


4 

a.  Serenade  MGancoUque  . 

b.  Hungarian  Dance,  D minor  ) 

c.  Hungarian  Dance,  E minor  f 

5 

a.  Esmeralda 

b.  Hexentanz 


Tschaikowsky 
J.  Brahms 

. Drdla 
Paganini 


Mr.  MAX  CHOTZINOFF  at  the  Piano 


SPECIAL 

Mr.  Zimbalist  will  give  a Second  Recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Monday 
Afternoon,  November  20,  at  3 


Tickets,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cents,  at  Symphony  Hall 

Direction,  Quinlan  International  Musical  Agency 

Local  Management,  L.  H.  MUDGETT 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


(OVEB) 


Hollis  St.  Theatre 

: CHARLES  PROHMAN,  RICH  ft  HABftlft  ....  Leasees  and  Manaeen 


CHARLES  J.  RICH  .........  Raaidcot  llaoa(«i 

WEEK  OF  JANUARY  1,  1912 

; Krenings  at  8.10  Wednesdaj  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  3.10 


I Beflnning  Monday,  Jan.  1,  1912 


I 

c 

f 

[ 

I 


DAVID  BELASCO 
Presents 


Second  Week 


“The  CONCERT” 


i 


1 


A COMEDY  IN  THREE  ACTS 

By  Herman  Bahr.  American  version  by  Leo  Ditrichstein. 


CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PLAY. 


I GABOR  ARANY 

' DR.  DALLAS 

McGinnis 

I HELEN  ARANY 

' FLORA  DALLAS 

EVA  WHARTON 

MRS.  McGinnis 

MISS  MERK 

fanny  MARTIN 

CLAIRE  FLOWER 

EDITH  GORDON 

NATALIE  MONCRIEFF 

LAURA  SAGE 

MISS  ROLAND 

MRS.  CHATFIELD 


. .LEO  DITRICHSTEIN 
...WILLIAM  MORRIS 
. . . .JAMES  KEARNEY 
....JANET  BEECHER 

JANE  GREY 

.KATHRYN  TYNDALL 
..BELLE  THEODORE 
CORA  WITHERSPOON 
AGNES  BAH  KINGTON 

JUANITA  OWEN 

ADELAIDE  BARRETT 

LILLY  CAHILL 

EDNA  GRIFFIN 

..ELEANOR  VERDEN 
JULIE  GREY 


SYNOPSIS. 

THE  FIRST  ACT  takes  place  in  the  reception  room  of 
Arany’s  New  York  home  in  Central  Park  West.  Allegro. 

Time — About  10 :30  in  the  morning  of  a day  in  early  spring. 
THE  SECOND  ACT  takes  place  in  the  living  room  of 
Arany’s  bungalow  in  the  Catskills.  Scherzo. 

Time — About  4:30  or  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 

day. 

THE  THIRD  ACT,  in  the  same  room.  Finale. 

Time — About  8 or  9 o’clock  the  following  morning. 

This  play  produced  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Belasco 


Hollis  St.  Theatre 

CHARLES  PROHMAN,  RICH  * HARRIS  • • > . Lessees  and  Manseen 

CHARLES  J.  SUCH  Raaldant  If  anagst 


WEEK  OF  JAXUART  15,  1913 

Evenings  at  8 Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  2 


Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  15,  1913  Two  Weeks  Only 

CHARLES  FROHMAN 

Presents 

JOHN  DREW 

IN  THE  COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 

A SINGLE  MAN 

BY  HUBERT  HENRY  DAVIES 


Author  of  “The  Mollusc,”  “Cousin  Kate,”  etc. 


CAST 

ROBIN  WORTHINGTON 

HENRY  WORTHINGTON 

DICKIE  COTTRELL 

LADY  COTTRELL 

MAGGIE  COTTRELL 

MISS  HESELTINE 

ISABELLA  WORTHINGTON... 

LOUISE  PARKER 

BERTHA  SIMS 

GLADYS,  Parlor  Maid 

MRS.  HIGSON,  Housekeeper 


JOHN  DREW 

IVAN  SIMPSON 

THOMAS  KELLY 

....CLARA  T.  BRACY 
.CARROLL  McCOMAS 

MARY  BOLAND 

LOUISE  DREW 

THAIS  LAWTON 

HELEN  BOLTE 

EVA  CONDON 

CECILIA  RADCLIFFE 


Hollis  St.  I heatre 


CHARLES  PROHMAN.  RICH  & HARRIS  ....  Lessees  and  Manaeera 
CHaRL#C8  J*  rich  ItMidcDt  Biftcagc* 


WEEK  OF  JANUARY  39,  1913 

Evenings  at  8.10  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Matinees  at  2.10 

Beginning  Monday,  January  39,  1913  Two  Weeks  Only 

j HENRY  B.  HARRIS  Presents 


ELSIE  FERGUSON 

—IN— 

“THE  FIRST  LADY  INTHE  LAND” 

A Comedy,  by  Charles  Nirdlinger. 


Cast  of  Characters 

Note: — The  following  characters  are  named  in  the 
order  in  which  they  first  speak. 

SIR  ANTHONY  MERRY,  British  Minister  to  the  United  States, 

CLARENCE  HANDYSIDE 

JENNINGS,  servant  at  Todd  home,  later  at  Madison’s LUKE  MARTIN 

BEAU  PINCKNEY  DAVID  TODD 

DOLLY  TODD MISS  FERGUSON 

SALLY  McKEAN,  afterwards  Marchioness  D’Yrujo. ...  BEATRICE  NOYES 

CLOTILDE GEORGETTE  PASSEDOIT 

MRS.  SPARKLE’S  FOOTMAN LAWRENCE  WINDOM 

SOPHL^  SPARKLE,  afterwards  Madame  Pichon HELEN  BOND 

MRS.  SPARKLE MAUD  HOSFORD 

A.ARON  BURR,  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York,  afterwards  Vice-President  of 

the  United  States FREDERICK  PERRY 

JAMES  M.\DISON.  Congressman  from  Virginia,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State 

in  Thomas  Tefferson’s  Cabinet LOWELL  SHERMAN 

THE  HONOR.ABLE  ENA  FERRAR,  Lady  Merr>-’s  sister.  .LILLIAN  THACHER 

LADY  ANGELA  MERRY FLORENCE  EDNEY 

HAIRDRESSER EDWARD  STEWART 

DON  CARLOS  MARTINEZ,  Marquis  D’Yrujo,  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United 

States .' WILLIAM  DAVID 

LOUIS  .\NDRE  PICHON,  Charge  d’Affaires  for  France. . . .JOHN  PRESCOTT 

DE  VAUX,  in  the  Secret  Service FRANCIS  BONN 

VROU  VAN  BERCKEL MYRA  BROOK 

FR.'\NKO  PETRUS  VAN  BERCKEL,  Minister  from  the  Netherlands, 

CARL  HARTBERG 

COOK  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE LUKE  MARTIN 

SERVANT  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE LAWRENCE  WINDOM 

Footmen,  V'alets,  Servants,  etc. 


Synopsis  of  Scenes 


.'^CT  I — Parlor  of  Dolly  Todd’s  boarding-house  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  | 
Capital  of  the  United  States.  Afternoon. 

ACT  II.— Same  as  Act  I.  Three  days  later.  Evening. 

ACT  III — State  reception-room  in  the  President’s  mansion  (White  House) 
at  Washington.  Some  months  later.  Late  afternoon — Twilight. 

ACT  IV — Library  at  the  Madisons’.  One  week  later.  Evening. 


WEEK,  BEGINNING  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26 


MATINEES  WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY 


SAM  S.  and  LEE  SHUBERT  (Inc.) 


Take  Pleasure  and  Pride  in  Presenting  America’s  Foremost  Actor 


JOHN  MASON 


IN  A NEW  PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


“ASA 

MAN 

THINKS 


By  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 


Cast  of  Characters 

In  the  order  which  they  appear  : 


VEDAH  SEELIG CHARLOTTE  IVES 

DOCTOR  SEELIG JOHN  MASON 

HOLLAND,  footman JAMES  VINCENT 

BUTLER FRANK  DITSWORTH 

MRS.  CLAYTON CHRYSTAL  HERNE 

JULIAN  BURRILL VINCENT  SERRANO 

BENJAMIN  DE  LOTA WALTER  HALE 


JOHN  FLOOD 

ELEANOR  MORETTI 
. . . .WILLIS  MARTIN 
GENEVIEVE  TOBIN 
....  EDITH  SHAYNE 
...GEORGE  GASTON 

SYNOPSIS. 

ACT  I. — Seelig’s  Drawing  Room,  Fifth  Avenue.  Time — 
An  afternoon  late  in  October. 

ACT  II. — Smoking  Room  at  Clayton’s.  Three  weeks  later 


FRANK  CLAYTON 

MRS.  SEELIG 

SUTTON,  butler 

DICK  

MISS  DOANE,  nurse 
JUDGE  HOOVER.  . . 


ACT  III. — Seelig’s  Library.  One  month  later. 

ACT  IV. — Clayton’s  Smoking  Room.  Christmas  Eve. 


i'mntppntli  Selfparaal  ani  Olonrprt 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  at  2.30  o’clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2,  at  8.00  o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


. Overture  to  Goethe’s  “Egmont,”  Op.  84 


Brahms 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
n.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Symphony  No. 


andantino. 


2,  in  D major,  Op. 


73 


Liszt 


Concerto  in  A major,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte 


Berlioz 


Overture  to  the  opera  “ Benvenuto  Cellini,  ” Op.  23 


SOLOIST 

Mr.  HEINRICH  GEBHARD 


MUSICAL  NUMBERS 


The  Orchestra  Conducted  by  FKANK  E.  TOUHS 

Overture 


ACT  I. 

1 Introduction  and  Opening  Chorus. 

2 Milkmaids’  Song 

3 Scene  and  Entrance  of  Robin  Hood. 

4 Duet 

5 Song 

6 Trio 

7 Dance  

8 Finale. 


Annabel,  Alan-a-Dale  and  Chorus 

..Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood 

Sheriff,  Guy  and  Chorus 

..Maid  Marian,  Sheriff  and  Guy 
Joan 


ACT  II. 

8 Opening  Chorus  and  Song Will  Scarlet 

9 Song — “Brown  October  Ale” Little  John  and  Chorus 

10  Song — “Oh!  Promise  Me’ Alan-a-Dale 


11  Tinkers’  Song Sheriff,  Guy  and  Tinkers 

12  Setette — “Round” Robin  Hood,  Guy,  Sheriff,  Little  John 

Friar  Tuck  and  Scarlet 

13  Forest  Song *. Maid  Marian 


14  Serenade,  Duet  and  Scene Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 

Alan-a-Dale  and  Will  Scarlet 


15  Finale. 


Boston  Theatre 


FROH MAN-H ARRIS  CORPORATION  Lessees 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  & WILLIAM  HARRIS Managing  Directors 

A.  L.  LEVERING Resident  Manager 


WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  21,  1912 


Evenings  at  S 


Matinees  Wed.  and  Sat.  at  2 


Be^innin^  Monday,  Oct.  21  Fourth  Week 

Intermission  Between  Acts  Will  Be  Ten  Minutes  Only 

THE  de  KOVEN  OPERA  COMPANY 

DANIEL  V.  ARTHUR,  Manager 
Presents 

A Revival  of  the  Nation’s  Lig'ht  Opera 

Robin  Rood 

Book  by  HARRY  B.  SMITH  Masic  by  REGINALD  de  KOVET 

Staged  by  DANIEL  V.  ARIHUR 


CHARACTERS 


(Characters  in  the  order  of  their  appearance) 


LITTLE  JOHN.. 
ALAN-A-DALE.. 
WILL  SCARLET 
ANNABEL 


....CARL  GANTVOORT 
■ FLORENCE  WICKHAM 
HERBERT  WATEROUS 
. ...SYLVA  VAN  DYCK 


FRIAR  TUCK 

DAME  DURDEN 

ROBIN  HOOD 

MAID  MARIAN 

SHERIFF  OF  NOTTINGHAM 

GUY  OF  GISBORNE 

JOAN 

KING’S  HERALD 


GEORGE  B.  FROTHINGHAM 

PAULINE  HALL 

WALTER  HYDE 

BESSIE  ABOTT 

EDWIN  STEVENS 

PHILIP  SHEFFIELD 

DOROTHY  ARTHUR 

MARY  MOONEY 


Villagers,  Milkmaids,  Outlaws,  King’s  Foresters,  Archers,  Pedlers,  etc. 


The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  during  the  time  of  Richard  I. 


Synopsis  of  Scenes 

ACT.  I. — Market  Place  in  Nottingham. 

ACT  II. — Sherwood  Forest. 

ACT  III. — Court  Yard  of  the  Sheriff’s  Castle. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE 

THE  LIEBLER  CO.,  Lessees 

GEORGE  C TYLER.  Manaiing  Director  FRED.  E.  WRIGHT.  Manager, 


WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  21,  1912 

Evenings  at  8 o’clock  Matinees  Thursday  and  Saturday 


GEORGE  ARLISS 

(The  Liebler  Co.,  Managers) 

IN  A PLAY,  IN  FOUR  ACTS,  ENTITLED 

“DISRAELP’ 

By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER,  Author  of  “Pomander  Walk” 


Note: — The  author  craves  indulgence  for  the  liberties  he  has  taken  with 
history.  He  has  aimed  at  presenting  the  portrait  of  a great  statesman,  together 
with  a picture  of  the  times  he  moved  in  and  the  prejudice  he  conquered. 


PERSONS 


THE  DUKE  OF  GLASTONBURY HAROLD  VIZARD 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  GLASTONBURY LEILA  REPTON 

ADOLPHUS.  VISCOUNT  CUDWORTH J.  R.  TORRENS 

LADY  CUDWORTH FRANCES  REEVE 

LORD  BROOKE  OF  BROOKEHILL CYRIL  COURTNEY 

LADY  BROOKE MAIRE  R.  QUINN 

LADY  CLARISSA  PEVENSEY VIOLET  HEMING 

CHARLES,  VISCOUNT  DEEFORD ARTHUR  ELDRED 

THE  RT.  HON.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI GEORGE  ARLISS 

LADY  BEACONSFIELD MARGUERITE  ST.  JOHN 

MRS.  NOEL  TRAVERS MARGARET  DALE 

I 

I 

SIR  MICHAEL  PROBERT,  B.\RT .OSCAR  ADYE 

MR.  HUGH  MEYERS ALEXANDER  CALVERT 

MR.  LUMLEY  FOLJAMBE.... STAPLETON  KENT 

BUTLER  AT  GLASTONBURY  TOWERS. HARRY  CHESSMAN 

FOOTMAN  AT  GLASTONBURY  TOWERS MARTIN  GREEN 

B ASCOT,  Disraeli’s  butler DOUGLASS  MOORE 

POTTER,  Disraeli’s  gardener... ST.  CL.^IR  B.\YFIELD 

FLOOKS,  a rural  postman RUTHERFORD  HERMAN 

A CLERK DUDLEY  DIGGES 


Diplomats,  English  and  Foreign  Naval  and  Military  Officers,  Lords  and 
Ladies,  Liveried  Servants,  Etc. 


SCENES. 


ACT  I. 

The  Octagonal  Room  at  Glastonbury  Towers. 
10  Minutes  Intermission. 

ACT  II. 

Disraeli’s  Private  Office  in  Downing  Street. 

12  Minutes  Intermission. 

ACT  III. 

Disraeli’s  Study  at  Hughenden. 

6 Minutes  Intermission. 

ACT  IV. 

Reception  Hall  in  Downing  Street. 


PLYMOUTH  THEATHE 

THE  LIEBLER  CO.,  Lessees 

GEORGE^C.  TYLER,  Managing  Director  FRED.  E.  WRIGHT,  Manager 


WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  4,  1912 

Evenings  at  8 o’clock  Matinees  Thursday  and  Saturday 


“DISRAELI” 


WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  9,  1912 

EVENINGS  AT  8.00  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  MATINEES  AT  2.00 


MR.  WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM 


PRESENTS  SHAKESPEARE’S 


44 


JULIUS  CAESAR" 


Program 


Conspirators 
against 
Julius  Caesar 


i 


In  producing  the  play  of  “Julius  Caesar,”  Mr.  Favershani  believed  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  to  use  as  the  groundwork  of  his  version  the  one  made  by  the  late 
Edwin  Booth,  and  ably  edited  by  Mr.  William  Winter.  Mr.  Faversham  has  restored, 
however,  several  scenes  extant  in  the  First  Folio,  which  he  deems  essential  to  the  full- 
est enhancement  of  the  drama’s  continuity. 


ACT  I.- 


SYNOPSIS 

-A  Public  Place  (The  Forum,  Rome).  The  Feast  of  Lupercal. 
(Curtain  will  remain  lowered  for  five  minutes) 


CA.ST 

Julius  Caesar Mr.  Fuller  Mellish 

Octavius  Caesar Mr.  Kenneth  Hunter 

Marc  Antony Mr.  Faversham 

Marcus  Brutus 

Cassius 

Casca 

Cinna  

Trebonius 

Decius  Brutus 

Metellus  Cimber 


. Mr.  Tyrone  Power 
. Mr.  Frank  Keenan 
. Mr.  Berton  Churchill 
. . Mr.  John  Edmunds 
. . . . Mr.  Arthur  Elliot 
. Mr.  Maurice  Franklin 
.Mr.  Henley  Edwards 


Popilius  Lena Ward  Thornton 

Soothsayer Mr.  Frederick  Howe 

Titinius Mr.  Edmund  Mortimer 

Messala Mr.  Richard  Clifford 

Lucius,  servant  to  Brutus Miss  Elsie  Riser 

Pindarus,  servant  to  Cassius , Mr.  Frank  Howson 

Servant  to  .Antony Mr.  George  C.  Somnes 

Servant  to  Caesar Mr.  Charles  Webster 

Octavius’s  Messenger Mr.  Ralph  Chatterton 

1st  Citizen Mr.  Lionel  Belmore 

2d  Citizen Mr.  Herbert  Belmore 

3d  Citizen Mr.  Benjamin  Kauser 

4th  Citizen Mr.  William  Pennington 

Calpurnia,  wife  to  Caesar Miss  Jane  Wheatley 

Portia,  wife  to  Brutus _ i Miss  Julie  Opp 

Senators,  Lictors,  Soldiers,  .Attendants,  Dancing  Women,  Populace 


arm  TI  T«hlpaii  1 — Brutus’s  Garden.  Tableau  2 — A Room  in  Caesar’s  House. 
^^Tabi;a?3  - A ltreet?n  Rome  Tableau  4 - The  Senate.  Death  of  Caesar. 
(Curtain  will  remain  lowered  for  six  minutes) 

ACT  III. — The  Forum.  Same  as  Act  I. 

(Curtain  will  remain  lowered  for  five  minutes) 

Them  AU.” 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  NOVEMBER  30,  1912 

Lc8  Contes 

d’Roffmarm 


OLYMPIA 
GIULIETTA  . 

ANTONIA 
STELLA 
NIKLAUSSE 
UNE  VOIX  . 
HOFFMANN 
LE  CONSEILLEUR 

LINDORF 

COPPELIUS 
DAPERTUTTO 
LE  DOCTEUR  MIRACLE 
ANDRES  , 

COCHENILLE  ' 
PITICHINACCIO  I 
FRANTZ  j 

SPALANZANI 
NATHANAEL 
CRESPEL 


Cast 

BERNICE  FISHER 
. ELIZABETH  AMSDEN 
LOUISE  EDVINA 
MYRNA  SHARLOW 
ELVIRA  LEVERONI 
FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
EDMOND  CLEMENT 


VANNI  MARCOUX 


LUIGI  CELA 


LUTHER  . 
HERMANN 
SCHLEMIL 


ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
. . RAFAELO  DIAZ 

RAMON  BLANCHART 
. . . A.  SELICH 

RENE  CHASSERIAUX 
. GEORGE  EVERETT 
CORPS  DE  BALLET 


Synopsis : 

Fantastic  Opera  in  Three  Acts  and  Five  Tableaui. 
Prologue:  Maitre  Luther’s  tavern  in  Nuremberg. 
Act  I.  Spalanzani’s  ballroom  in  his  home. 

Act  II.  Giulietta’s  palace  in  Venice. 

Act  HI.  Crespel’s  home  in  Munich. 

Epilogue:  Maitre  Luther’s  tavern  in  Nuremberg. 


HoUis  St.  Theatre  I 

CHARLES  FROHMAN,  RICH  & HARRIS Lessees  and  Managers  J 

CHARLES  J.  RICH Resident  Manager  * 


WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  30,  1912  ^ 

Evenings  at  8.10  Wed.  and  Sat.  Matinee*  at  2.10 


Beginning,  Monday  Dec.  30  Last  Week 

CHARLES  FROHMAN 

Presents 

JOHN  MASON 

IN  A PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS 

THE  ATTACK 

By  HENRY  BERNSTEIN 

ADAPTED  INTO  ENGLISH  BY  GEORGE  EGERTON 


Alexandre  Merital 

] Antonin  Frepeau 

:•  Garancier 

5 Daniel  Merital 

JuLiEN  Merital 

j Servant  

, Renee  de  Rould 

i Georgette  Merital 


John  Mason 

Sidney  Herbert 

■Wilfred  Draycott 

Frank  Hollins 

Clinton  Preston 

•Daniel  Fitzgerald 

Martha  Hedman 

Eva  Dennison 


ACT  I — Merital’ s Summer  Home,  near  Dinard,  France. 
ACT  II— Merital’s  Home  in  Blois.  Several  months  later. 
ACT  HI — The  same.  A few  hours  later. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  7,  1912 


t^haie 


Cast 


ATHANAEL  . . 

NICIAS  .... 
PALEMON  . . . 

UN  SERVITEUR  . 
THAIS  . . . . 

CROBYLE  . . . 

MYRTALE  . . . 

ALBINE  . . . . 

LA  CHARMEUSE  . 


VANNI  MARCOUX 
CHARLES  DALMORES 
EDWARD  LANKOW 
RENE  CHASSERIAUX 
MARY  GARDEN 
BERNICE  FISHER 
FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
. . DOROTHY  WILSON 

. EVELYN  SCOTNEY 


CENOBITES 


DIAZ,  GIACCONE,  CILLA 
SALDAIGNE,  EVERETT 
OULUCHANOFF 
OLSHANSKY,  SAMPIERI 
PULCINI,  BOURQUIN 
D’ADAMI,  GHIDINI 


Corps  dc  Ballet 

assisted  by 

PREMIERE  DANSEUSE: 

MLLE.  DOLORES  GALLI 

DEMI-CARACTERE:  MLLE.  CECIL  TRY  AN 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  14,  1912 


)VIadama  Butterfly 

NOTE. — The  public  is  requested  to  note  that  there  will  be 
only  one  interval  of  sufficient  length  to  leave  their  seats  in 
to-day’s  performance.  This  interval  will  be  between  Act  I and 
Act  II,  as  the  intermission  between  the  second  and  third  acts  of 
" Madama  Butterfly  ” will  not  exceed  ten  minutes. 

Cast 

First  intermission  will  be  25  minutes. 

Second  intermission  will  be  10  minutes. 

Owing  to  the  State  Laws  prohibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  children  on  the  stage,  the  management  is 
obliged  to  substitute  a doll  in  place  of  the  child  in 
the  last  two  acts. 

BUTTERFLY FELY  DEREYNE 

SUZUKI JESKA  SWARTZ 

KATE  PINKERTON  ...  L.  VON  AKEN 
F.  B.  PINKERTON  . . JOHN  McCORMACK 

SHARPLESS GIOVANNI  POLESE 

GORO ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

IL  PRINCIPE  YAMADORI  . ATTILIO  PULCINI 

LO  ZIO  BONZO A.  SILLICH 

YAKUSIDE B.  OLSHANSKY 

i IL  COMMISSARIO  IMPERIALE 
I R.  CHASSERIAUX 

L’UFFICIALE  DEL  REGISTRO  . G.  EVERETT 
LA  MADRE  DI  CIO-CIO-SAN 


DOROTHY  WILSON 

LA  ZIA HERTHA  HEYMANN 

LA  CUGINA MYRNA  SHARLOW 

Period,  1900  Nagasaki,  Japan 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  A cottage  on  the  hill  of  Nagasaki  Bay. 
Act  II.  Interior  of  Butterfly’s  cottage. 

Act  in.  Same  as  Act  H. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  21,  1912 


Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor 


Cast 

LORD  ENRICO  ASHTON,  ANAFESTO  ROSSI 

LUCIA LUISA  TETRAZZINI 

Sm  EDGARDO  DI  RAVENSWOOD 

G.  GAUDENZI 

LORD  ARTURO  BUCKLOW 

ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
RAIMONDO  BIDEBENT,  JOSE  MARDONES 

ALISA HERTHA  HEYMANN 

NORMANNO  ....  RAFAELO  DIAZ 


Followers  of  Henry,  Inhabitants  of  Lammermoor,  etc. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act  I. 
Act  II. 


Act  m. 


The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland. 

Park  near  Lammermoor  Castle. 

Scene  1.  Interior  of  Lammermoor  Castle. 
Scene  2.  Reception  Hall  in  Lammermoor 
Castle. 

Scene  1.  Vestibule  in  Lucia’s  Apartments. 
Scene  2.  Burial  Ground  of  Ravenswood. 


Stssoff 

1912-1913 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  DECEMBER  28, 1912 


Ransel  und  Gretcl 


Cast 

peter WILLIAM  HINSHAW 

GERTRUDE  ....  MARIA  CLAESSENS 

HANSEL JESKA  SWARTZ 

GRETEL BERNICE  FISHER 

DIE  KNUSPERHEXE  MARIA  CLAESSENS 
SANDMANNCHEN  FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
TAUMANNCHEN  . . MYRNA  SHARLOW 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Scene  I.  The  Home. 

Scene  II.  In  the  Woods. 

Scene  III.  The  Gingerbread  Hut. 

Followed  by  one  act  from 


Coppdxa 


Cast 


SWANILDA 
FRANTZ 
UNE  POUPEE 
LE  BOURGMESTRE 


DOLORES  GALLI 
MOLLIE  CRONAN 
ALICE  DOWNEY 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 


And  the  entire  Corps  de  Ballet 


Boston 

Season  cf^ 

1912^913  J 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  4,  1913 


LoU18C 


Cast 

LOUISE LOUISE  EDVINA 

LA  MERE MARIA  GAY 

IRMA EDITH  BARNES 

CAMILLE BERNICE  FISHER 

GERTRUDE ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

L’APPRENTIE ERNESTINE  GAUTHIER 

ELISE MYRNA  SHARLOW 

BLANC^^^*^^  1 LOUISE  VON  AKEN 

SUZANNE  BLANCHE  MANLEY 

LA  BALAYEUSE HERTHA  HEYMAN 

LA  PETITE  CHIFFONNIERE  . . MYRNA  SHARLOW 

LA  LAmERE^  j . . . . FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

LA  PLIEUSE JOHANNA  MORELLA 

MARGUEWTf  | PHILLIPS 

MADELEINE DOROTHY  WILSON 

LA  REMPAILLEUSE  . . . FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

LA  DANSEUSE DOLORES  GALLI 

JULIEN GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

LE  PERE VANNI  MARCOUX 

J:iS^D'5^i%^US  i MAXLIPMANN 

LE  CHIFFONNIER EDWARD  LANKOW 

LE  CHANSONNIER GEORGE  EVERETT 

LE  BRICOLEUR A.  SILLICH 

PREMIER  PHILOSOPHE  . . . ATTILIO  PULCINI 

LE  PEINTRE R.  CHASSERIAUX 

LE  JEUNE  POETE  ....  ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

L’ETUDIANT LUIGI  CILLA 

PREMIER  GARDIEN  DE  LA  PAIX  P.  SALDAIGNE 

DEUXIEME  PHILOSOPHE  . . . N.  OULUCHANOFF 

LE  SCULPTEUR E.  BOURQUIN 

MARCHAND  D’HABITS P.  SALDAIGNE 

DEUXIEME  GARDIEN  DE  LA  PAIX  . B.  OLSHANSKY 

CORPS  DE  BALLET 

Students,  Work-girls,  Citizens,  Shop-keepers,  Street-venders, 
Boys,  Girls,  etc. 

Time:  The  Present.  Place:  Paris. 


Synop0i9  of  Scenery 

In  the  attic  of  a workman’s  lodgings. 

1st  Tableau.  An  open  crossways  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Montmartre. 

2nd  Tableau.  Dressmaker’s  atelier. 

A small  garden  on  the  slope  of  Montmartre. 

(In  this  act  takes  place  the  crowning  of  the  Muse  of  Montmartre) 
Act  IV.  Same  as  Act  I. 


Act  I. 
Act  II. 


Act  HI. 


<3^ 

1912-1913  . 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  11,  1913 


La  Bobeme 


. LEON  LAFFITTE 
GIOVANNI  POLESE 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
JOSE  MARDONES 

. . A.  SILLICH 


Cast 

RODOLFO 

MARCELLO . 

SCHAUNARD 
COLLINE 
BENOIT  . . 

ALCINDORO 

MIMI CARMEN  MELIS 

MUSETTA  FELY  DEREYNE 

PARPIGNOL P.  BOCCALINO 

SERGENTE  DEI  DOGANIERE  B.  OLSHANSKY 

Students,  Work  Girls,  Citizens,  Shop-keepers,  Street 
Venders,  Soldiers,  Restaurant  Waiters,  Boys, 
Girls,  Etc. 


Time,  about  1830 


Place,  in  Paris 


Synopets  of  Scenery 

Act’  I.  In  the  Attic,  showing  a spacious  window, 
from  which  one  sees  an  expanse  of  snow- 
laden roofs. 

Act  II.  Conference  of  streets  in  Latin  Quarter 
showing  Cafe*  Momus. 

Act  III.  La  Barriere  d’Enfer  (The  Gate  of  Hell). 

Early  morning  of  a day  in  February. 

Act  IV.  Same  as  Act  I. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Pianos  Used. 


-LOUISE”  GIVEN 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

ENTIBE  PEKFORMANCE 

SUPERLATIVELY  GOOD 

Mme.  Edvina  Scores  Emphatically 
in  Titular  Role — Strong  Cast 


Splendidly  Eifective. 

By  ZiOnis  C.  Bison. 

Our  Boston  climate  lias  recently  paid 
csp-^-cial  attention  to  bowling  out  con- 
ductors and  singers,  and  one  feared  that 
Charpentler  s opera,  which  was  expected  so 
ardently  in  its  Boston  presentation,  might 
need  to  be  postponed. 

But  Manager  Russell  has  been  especially 
fortunate,  or  adroit,  in  avoiding  disappoint- 
ments. There  have  been  surprisingly  few 
changes  of  cast  and  practically  no  changes 
of  bill,  in  his  remarkable  career  in  this 
cltv,  and  '‘Louise"  appeared  on  schedule 
tin'e,  in  spite  of  recentvillness  in  the  com- 
pany. 

It  is  an  opera  that  makes  peculiar  de- 
mands upon  the  operatic  forces.  It  re- 
quires singing  actors  rather  than  especial- 
ly great  singers.  It  has  a very  large  num- 
ber of  small  parts  all  of  which  must  be 
perfectly  drilled  to  a fine  ensemble.  It 
calls  for  ingenuity  and  lavishness  in  stage 
management,  in  order  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Paris  as  it  is  today  may  be  presented 
to  spectators  who  are  (many  of  them) 
familiar  with  it. 

That  the  last  demands  are  fully  met 
goes  without  saying.  Nothing  that  de- 
mands cleverness  and  acumen  has  ever 
had  any  shortcoming  in  the  Boston  Opera 
representations.  The  street  scene  with  its 
peddlers,  its  gamins  and  its  hucksters  was 
Paris  itself.  The  distant  view  of  Paris 
from  the  home  of  Julien  and  Louise  was 
a fine  setting  also. 


“i.ouise”  is  realism  in  opera.  Not  the 
bgly  realism  of  "La  Tosca,"  but  what  the 
Germans  would  call  a "Sittenblld,"  a pic- 
ture of  mannei'S  and  customs.  3very  char- 
acter is  a true  type.  The  drudging  and 
embittered  mother,  the  father,  the  Paris 
[ "ouvrier"  who  is  satisfied  wfith  his  humble 
1 dish  of  soup  after  his  day's  toil,  and  eats 
' it  with  both  noise  and  relish.  The  work- 
ing-girl, Irma,  the  Bohemian  lover,  the 
chatterers  of  the  milliner's  shop,  the  street- 
venders,  the  street  cries,  all  these,  and 
dozens  of  other  details  make  a picture  that 
is  of  great  charm  when  it  is  given  as  it 
was  last  night. 

And  there  is  a moral  in  the  work  even 
if  It  is  expressed  in  rather  an  ultra-Gallic 
fashion.  'The  cheerless  life  of  the  working- 
girl.  which  absolutely  pushes  her  into  the 
vortex  of  Bohemian  existence,  is  here  pre- 
sented in  a manner  beyond  many  sermons. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor 
are  fittingly  told  here  in  prose.  Rhyming 
would  have  been  less  realistic  in  a libretto 
of  this  kind.  Everything  has  the  ring  of 
sincerity  except  the  festival  on  Mont- 
martre. in  the  third  act,  which  recalls 
. Clir.riicntier’s  extravagance  in  “La  Vie  du 
I Poete."  But  this  festival  was  so  finely 
mounted  that  it  won  a decided  success  last 
night. 


The  best  drawn  part  of  the  picture  is 
the  home  of  Louise,  and  the  most  pathetic 
character  of  the  entire  work  is  not  the 
hetoine,  but  the  poor  old  slaving  father. 
31.  Marcoux  runs  in  competition  with  the 
most  eminent  singing-actors  of  the  world 
in  hfe  choice  of  roles.  -\s  Scar]>i,^  he  com- 
Mtw  with  Scotti,  as  the  quadrui)Ie  char- 
in  '‘Lcs  Contes -d’Hoffmann,”  he  has  j 
ll  as  his  competitor,  afid  as  the 

T of  Louise  he  must  contend  against 


jj  mnth  all  this  memory  taken  lif  O 

account  his  assumption  last  night  was.  one 
that  helped  to  carry  the  opera  to  the 
success  which  it  undoubtedly  attained. 

M.  Marcoux  certainlj'  touched  his  high- 
est point  In  this  a.ssumptlon.  His  por- 
trayal is  a masterpiece.  Altogether  the 
first  acl,  in  which  only  Mme.  Edvina,  Mme. 
Gay  and  M.  Marcoux  and  M.  Clement  ap- 
peared, has  never  been  so  well  presented 
in  America  we  believe,  certainly  not  in 
Boston. 

We  can  pay  cordial  compIime>its  to  Mme. 

I Edvina.  The  part  of  I. oui.se  has  been 
: giver  in  Boston  by  the  stately  and  at- 
tractive Mary  Garden,  but  we  found  Mme. 

• Edvina  to  look  the  role,  and  to  act  it  ! 
too,  in  a manner  that  was  "hors  concours.’’ 
Vocally  she  was  excellent  in  the  character, 
but  the  part  does  not  afford  any  very  great 
display  of  vocal  powers.  That  is  perhaps 
the  disappointment  of  the  opera;  just  as 
its  libretto  is  in  prose,  its  music  is  very 
largely  recitative  and  the  orchestra  is 
given  more  imi'Orlant  -and  pregnant  musi- 
cal phrases  than  the  singers.  A Wagner 
can  fully  carry  out  this  scheme— a Char- 
pentier  cannot.  But  Mme.  Edvina  made 
as  mucli  contrast  as  possible  between  her 
martyrdom  at  home  and  her  Montmartre- 
dom  with  Julien,  and  even  with  the  ex- 
ception noted,  the  Paris  of  Charpentier 
rings  much  truer  than  that  of  Puccini  in 


score,  ft  is  .1-  species  of  symphonic 
-\s  Charpenti.T  is  his  own  lii-cei ti;  t,‘  O';- 
can  imagine  that  music  and  text  are  do  >- 
ly  wedded.  It  was  evident  thg'  M.  '-ndre- 
Caplet  and  the  assistant  corductors  h.id 
worked  long  and  steadily  at  the  Instrumen- 
I tal  portion  of  the  work.  The  orche.stra 
seemed  in  better  trim  than  it  has  been  in 
any  work  since  Wedngartner  electro-gal- 
vanized it  in  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  and  31. 
Anclre-Caplet  has  not  yet  appeared  to  such 
advantage  or  won  such  a success  as  he 
I tild  last  night. 

I As  a matter  of  record,  we  print  the  whole 
long  list  of  characters: — 

l.a  Mere Edvina 

Irma  Marla  Gay 

C^iH: Edith  Barnes 

Gertr^e’  

;::::::.\\\E;n?srm: 

T C ‘U; i Myrna  Shanow 

Maude  Phmfii.a 

^ Rempadleuse P'lorence  De  Courcy 

^ Danseuse Galli 

Edmond  Clement 

Vannl  Marcoux 

Le  Noctambule,  Le  Pape  Des  Fous 


I "La  Boheme.” 

The  only  chance  that  Louise  has  to  win 
a vocal  triumph  is  in  the  third  act,  in  the 
love  duet  with  Julien,  and  this  3Ime.  Ed- 
vina made  the  most  of,  singing  with  splen-  | 
did  power. 

But  the  best  part  of  her  acting  was  in 
the  last  act,  where,  after  her  return  to  her 
home  and  her  sick  father,  she  is  like  a 
caged  animal.  She  has  tasted  freedom, 

! and  a species  of  tawdry  joys,  and  one  feels 
that  she  can  never  be  the  humble  home- 
’ body  again.  And  this  effect  3Ime.  Edvina 
managed  to  impart  perfectly.  Altogether 
one  cannot  imagine  a more  perfect  Louise 
than  the  assumption  of  Mme.  Edvina. 


In  this  opera  the  hero  is  the  most  con-  j 
ventional  figure.  The  father,  the  mother, 
the  working-girls,  Louise  herself,  are  all  I 
j much  more  tangible  types  than  the  poet-  I 
! lover.  Here  the  Rodolphe  of  "La  Boheme”  ' 
attains  what  Charpentier  attempts.  Never- 
theless M.  Clement  adorns  whatever  he 
undertakes,  and  he  looked  so  well  and  sang 
so  passionately  that  one  accepted  it  as  a 
very  natural  conclusion  that  Louise  should 
fly  with  him.  In  the  third  act  lie  had  his 
vocal  opportunity  and  he  used  it  bravely, 
so  that  here  there  was  some  chance  of  a 
display  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  well 
earned.  In  the  preceding  acts  there  is  much 
to  excite  lively  interest,  much  that  thor- 
oughly chains  the  attention,  but  little  to  ^ 
grow  boisterously  applausive  over.  Even 
the  scene  of  the  third  act  is  somew'hat  too 
prolix. 

The  mother  is  a character  that  appeals 
j only  in  a less  degree  than  that  of  the 
f.'ither.  A scold  and  a shrew,  she  carries 
wdth  her  the  evident  excuses  for  her  sour-  ' 
ness  of  temper.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  she  has  some  good  effects  which  Mme. 

, 3Iaria  Gay  made  the  most  of.  But  she  is 
, not  drawn,  with  so  subtle  a touch-  as  the  . 

I father.  Notice  the  easy-going  character  of] 
,j  the  tired  workman  as  he  comes  to  hisj 
I home  in  the  first  act.  How'  he  pets  his 
child  and  condones  his  wife's  termagency. 
and  finally  drowns  his  cares  in  his  bowl  of 
soup.  How  gradually  the  somewhat  cal- 
loused but  kindly  nature  is  goaded  into 
fretfulness,  to  anger,  finally  into  semi- 
’ madness.  There  Is  nothing  of  this  subtlety 
tin  the  characterization  of  either  the  mother 
J or  of  the  young  lover,  although  Chari>en-  i 
1 tier  has  made  some  amends  in  the  latter 
case  by  giving  to  Julien  the  most  tuneful 
parts  of  the  opera 


Le  Chlffonnler 

Le  Chansonnler 

I Le  Bricoleur.., 

I Premiere  Phllosophe. 

Le  Polntre 

Le  Jeune  Poete 

L'EtuJiant 

Premier  Gardten 

De  La  Paix 

Deuxleme  Phllosophe. 

Le  Sculpteur 

Marchand  D'Habits.. 
Deuxleme  Gardien 

De  La  Paix 

Musical  Director.! 


3Iax  Llpmann 
..Edward  Lankow 
— George  Everett 

A.  Si  inch 

....Attlllo  PuJclnl 
...R.  Chasserlaux 
Ernesto  Glaccone 
Luigi  Cilia 

P.  Saldalgne 

...N.  Ouluchanoft 
.Edgard  Hourquln 
P.  Saldalgne 

B.  Olshansky 

.Andre-Caplet 


If  one  observes  the  roles  of  Lankow,  El- 
vira Ijcveroni,  etc.,  it  will  be  noticed  how 
strongly  even  the  lesser  parts  are  cast. 
Our  opera  company  has  never  shown  its 
full  strength  so  graphically  as  in  this 
I work.  Yet  thers  is  ‘one  character  which 
might  as  well  be  eliminated.  AVe  mean 
"Le  Noctambule.”  the  genius  who  repre- 
sents the  night  side  of  Paris.  He  points 
a moral  which  any  intelligent  auditor  can 
easily  draw  for  himself.  He  disturbs  the 
realism  by  allegory.  In  the  Hammersteln 
performance  this  night-wandering  gentle- 
man was  left  out,  and  nobody  missed  him. 
We  prefer  our  hair  and  our  butter  on  sep- 
arate plates,  and  if  we  are  served  a dish  , 
j of  realism  we  scarcely  care  to  Iiave  a 
mythological  party  butt  in.  In  fact  the 
whole  first  scene  of  the  second  act  drags 
a little  and  requires  free  use  of  the  blue 
pencil. 

Not  only  in  the  strong  cast  was  the  opera 
performance  memorable.  The  setting  might 
call  forth  adjectives  which  ought  to  be  set 
in  rose-colored  type.  Here  the  stage  man-  i 
agement  had  a great  opportunity  and  the  I 
fullest  use  was  made  of  it.  The  festival  on 
Montmartre  was  splendidly  set  and  here  i 
the  chorus  sang  with  commendable  vigor. 
The  scene  in  the  dress-making  shop  was 
also  an  entire  success,  tlianks  to  the 
singing  of  Miss  Barnes  and  the  bright  act- 
ling  of  Miss  Gauthier.  Only  one  could  not 
-help  remarking  on  the  difference  in  size  be- 
tween the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  that 
dress-making  establishment,  and  Paris,  as 
seen  in  the  third  act  seemed  to  be  minu.s 
the  flood  of  electric  lights  which  we  have 
noticed  upon  the  boulevards. 

These  are,  however,  the  slightest  flaws. 
The  first  and  third  acts  of  "Louise"  were 
superlatively  good  a*nd  the  whole  per- 
formance is  one  of  the  growing  list  of  Bos-  1 
ton  Opera  sruedesses.  j 


But  one  must  seek  for  the  most  descrip-  - 
tive  portions  of  the  work  in  the  orchestral 


“MILESTONES”  A 
DEEPLY  HUMAN  PLAY 


THREE  STAGES  OF 

ASSORTED  HUMANITY 


A Comedy  That  Touches  the  Heart 
and  Appeals  to  the  Mind. 

By  S.  C.  WiUiams. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  good  drama  that  is 
also  first-rate  entertainment:  to  encounter 
I something  that  has  the  tang  of  novelty 
1 without  disrespect  to  the  mind;  to  see 
upon  the  stage  human  beings  whose  follies 
no  less  than  their  virtues  arrruse  and  in- 
struct as  our  next  door  neighbors  do  in 
■ life.  All  of  these  things  • Milestones  ’ is, 
and  because  of  them  it  will  appeal  to  Bos- 
ton playgoers,  as  it  has  interested  the 
public  wherever  it  has  been  acted.  The 
work  of  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch,  this  plaj'  was  first  performed 
in  Boston  in  the  Tremont  theatre,  last 
night.  The  audience  was  large  and  keen- 
ly appreciative. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  long  been  ambitious  for 
a playwright’s  laurels  and  profits,  and 
more  than  once  has  had  his  chance  upon 
the  stage.  But  his  unaided  efforts  at  play- 
writing have  never  been  crowned  with 
even  moderate  success.  The  penetrative 
intelligence  and  firm  grasp  of  character 
admired  in  his  novels  is  not  accompanied 
by  theatric  instinct,  which  Mr.  Knob- 
lauch, a young  man  best  known  as  the 
author  of  "Kismet,”  has  to  a pronounced 
degree.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  fruitful 
partnership  w'ill  be  continued. 

In  times  i>ast  we  have  made  much  of 
protean  performers.  “Milestones”  may  al- 
most be  said  to  present  a protean  cast.  It 
is  in  three  acts,  respectively  presenting  a 
segment  of  English  middle-class  society  in 
the  years  1860,  1885,  and  1912.  The  Important 
characters  appear  in  each  scene,  and  we 
see  them  transformed  in  opinion  and  modi- 
fied in  character,  even  as  the  dress,  lan- 
guage, and  manners  of  the  passing  years. 
Youth  has  its  beautiful  illusions  and- bold 
ambitions  that  are  dim  to  maturity  and 
by  old  age  forgot. 

The  junior  partner  in  the  shipbuilding 
firm  of  Sibley,  Rhead  & Sibley  is  John  , 
Rhead,  who  foresees  the  coming  of  iron,  ] 
but  cannot  shake  his  associates’  obstinate  i 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  British  j 
oak.  He  aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  senior 
partner's  frothy  daughtei,  whose  brother 
Is  engaged  to  marry  the  progressive 
junior’s  sister.  The  sister  is  his  champion 
in  a quarrel  that  springs  from  differences 
in  business,  and  her  engagement  to  marry 
young  Sibley  is  broken. 

We  are  invited  to  look  25  years  ahead. 
John  Rhead,  who  broke  with  his  partners 
because  they  would  not  venture  into  con- 
struction of  iron  ships,  is  prosperous  and 
middle-aged  and  inclined  to  be  conservative. 
He  is  a little  scornful  over  the  introduction 
of  the  typewriter  in  business,  and  he  won- 
ders If  talk  about  steel  ships  will  amount 
to  much.  He  has  a wife  w'ho  lives  to  meet 
his  smallest  whim,  and  a daughter  who  ' 
has  decided,  without  consulting  her 
parents,  that  she  loves  a poor  inventor  j 
enougn  to  marry  him.  Instead  she  suc- 
cumbs to  parental  pressure  and  marries  a 
frothy  peer  nearly  old  enough  to  be  her  i 
father.  Her  father'.s  sister  is  an  old  maid 
now,  the  chorus  of  the  play,  and  Sibley, 
the  priggish  youngster  she  rejected,  has 
become  a middle-aged  bridegroom,  domi- 
nated by  a coarse  hearty  woman  who  was 
one  of  hi.s  clerkj. 

The  play  is  staged  simply,  yet  effectively, 
and  the  acting  of  a cast  largely  new  to 
Boston  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired.  An 
impetuous  enthusiast  in  youth,  heavily 
forceful  In  middle-age,  and  crustily  ar- 
iT'gant  in  his  .gray  hairsi  Malcolm  Cherry  • 


Colonial  Theatre 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  & WILLIAM  HARRIS 

CHARLES  J.  RICH  Lessees  and  Managers 

Resident  Manai;er 


WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  11,  1912 

Evenings  a<  8 Wed.  and  Sat.  Matinees  at  2 


Betlinniii^  Monday,  Nov.  11 


First  Week 


tJOS.  M.  GAITES  Presents 


KITTY  GORDON 

In  the  New  Opera  Comique 


"The  Enchantress'^ 

Music  by  Victor  Herbert 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Fred  De  Gresac  and  Harry  B.  Smith 
Staged  under  the  Personal  Direction  of  Frederick  G.  Latham 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


VIVIEN  S.AVARV,  an  opera  singer KITTY  GORDON 

MAMOUTE,  her  aunt ; HATTIE  ARNOLD 

MARION  LOVE,  an  American  heiress MAYMF  GFHRTIF 

PRINCESS  DIANA,  of  Russia ' ida  FITZHUGH 

PRINCESS  STELLINA  HELEN  GOFF 

PRINCESS  STEPHANIE  VENITA  FITZHUGH 

PRINCESS  POPPY  EDITH  FEATHERSTONE 

PRINCESS  FLORIA  FRANCES  RAY 

PRINCESS  HORTENSE eTHEL  KAREY 


PRINCE  IVAN,  of  Zergovia 

TROUTE,  head  of  the  Secret  Service 

POFF,  the  Prince’s  Tutor 

MILOCH,  Regent  of  Zergovia 

OZIRA,  Minister  of  War  

MINA,  maid  of  Vivien 


Rhead  is  perhaps  the  most  imprec  ive 
figure.  Cronin  Wilson  plays  a sprig  of 
nobility,  flippant  first  and  last,  with  a 
light  touch.  Sybil  Walsh’s  Rose  is  always 
sweetly  malleable,  whether  debutante  or 
grandmother.  Through  the  various  stages 
of  Gwendolen  Floyd's  impersonation  of 
Gertrude  Rhead  threads  fine  pride.  Marie 
Hassell  plays  a bouncing  middle-class 
matron  in  good  comedy  vein.  The  Hon. 
Muriel  P3'm  of  Una  Venning  and  the  Ford 
Monkhurst  of  Geoffrej'  Douglas  are  con- 
vincing specimens  of  present-day  progres- 
sive 3'oung  life.  Clayton  Greene's  Sibley 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  conven- 
tional being,  w-hen  fully  apparelled  and 
when  stripped  to  self. 

Book  ahead  to  1912.  and  the  younger  gen- 
eration is  catching  it  again.  The  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Rhead,  a gouty  and  respected 
old  millionnaire,  is  determined  to  marry  a 
.jaaromising  engineer,  none  other  than  the 


child  of  the  Sibley  that  slumped  in  610^ 
ness  and  married  his  clerk.  The  family 
<mUecUvely  horrified,  all  but  the 


HAROLD  FORDE  J 

RALPH  RIGGS 

. . . .MARSHALL  VINCENT 
HARRISON  BROCKB.ANK  , 
...WILLIAM  HARCOURT  | 
..KATHARINE  WITCHIE 


rather  ancient  spinster,  who  still 
that  youth  has  Us  absolute  rights  n't 
personal  happiness  is  concerned.  The  I 
generation  is  of  stouter  will  than 
second  until  maternal  tears  suddenly 
a daughter’s  heart.  It  looks  like  ano 
reverse  for  Cupid.  The  authors,  howe 
feel  they  have  .sufficiently  demonstra^ 
that  each  generation  is  reactionary  in^ ^ 
turn.  The  inventor  that  was  thwartadj 
love,  a rich  man  and  a baronet 
straightens  out  matters  for  the  reb^ 
lovers,  and  takes  for  himself  the 
who  was  his  sweetheart  years  ago. 
last  five  minutes  are  frankly  sacef 
.but  not  aggravatingly  so.  While 
son  would  be  equally  conveyed 
earlier  curtain,  all  In  all  “Milton 
a piece  that  touches  the  heart  a 
to  the  mind. 


WEEK  BEGINNING  JANUARY  13,  1913 

T.  • + » nVlnok  Matinee  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

Evenings  at  o o ciocK 


KLAW  & ERLANGER  PRESENT 

MILESTONES 


By  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch. 

The  Play  Produced  Under  the  Stage  Direction  of  Frank  Vernon. 
Management  of  Joseph  Brooks. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


ACT  I. 
1860 


JOHN  RHEAD 

GERTRUDE  RHEAD 

MRS.  RHEAD 

SAMUEL  SIBLEY... 

ROSE  SIBLEY 

NED  PYM 

THOMPSON 


...MR.  MALCOLM  CHERRY. 
MISS  GWENDOLEN  FLOYD 
MISS  BL.\NCPIE  RIPLEY 
. MR.  CLAYTON  GREENE 

MISS  SYBIL  WALSH 

.MR.  CRONIN  WILSON 
...MR.  CHARLES  COMBE 


ACT  II.  JOHN  RHEAD 

1885  GERTRUDE  RHEAD. 

ROSE  RHEAD 

EMILY  RHEAD 

SAM  SIBLEY 

NANCY  SIBLEY 

LORD  MONKHURST 
ARTHUR  PREECE... 
THOMPSON 


....MR.  M.\LCOLM  CHERRY 
MISS  GWENDOLEN  FLOYD 

MISS  SYBIL  WALSH 

..MISS  CATHLEEN  DOYLE 
....MR.  CL.\YTON  GREENE 

MISS  M.ARIE  HASSELL 

MR.  CRONIN  WILSON 

..MR.  CH.A.RLES  VAUGH.A.N 
MR.  CHARLES  COMBE 


ACT  III.  SIR  JOHN  RHE-\D MR.  MALCOLM  CHERRY 

1912  GERTRUDE  RHEAD MISS  GWENDOLEN  FLOYD 

LADY  RHEAD MISS  SYBIL  WALSH 

LADY  MONKHURST....- MISS  CATHLEEN  DOYLE 

LORD  MONKHURST MR.  GEOFFREY  DOUGLASS 

THE  HON.  MURIEL  PYM MISS  UNA  VENNING 

NANCY  SIBLEY MISS  MARIE  HASSELL 

RICHARD  SIBLEY MR.  DOUGLASS  JEFFERIES 

ARTHUR  PREECE MR.  CHARLES  V.\UGHAN 

WEBSTER MR.  REGINALD  WALTER 

FOOTMAN MR.  WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG 


The  scene  is  laid  throughout  in  the  drawing-room  of  a house  in  Kensing- 
ton Gore. 

There  will  be  intervals  of  12  minutes  between  Acts  I and  II,  and  12  minutes 
between  Acts  II  and  III. 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  18,  1913 


Season 

^ 1912-1913 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  JANUARY  26,  1913 


r>an9cl  und  Grctcl 


X GioiclU  Della  jVIadonna 


Cast 

PETER W.  HINSHAW 

GERTRUD  ....  MARIA  CLAESSENS 

HANSEL JESKA  SWARTZ 

GRETEL BERNICE  FISHER 

DIE  KNUSPERHEXE  . MARIA  CLAESSENS 
SANDMANNCHEN  . FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
TAUMANNCHEN  . . MYRNA  SHARLOW 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Sytiopaia  of  Scenery 

Scene  I.  The  Home. 

Scene  II.  In  the  Woods. 

Scene  III.  The  Gingerbread  Hut. 


Followed  by 

Cavallcria  Rusticana 

SANTUZZA CARMEN  MELIS 

LOLA GRETA  CASAVANT 

MAMMA  LUCIA  . . . HERTHA  HEYMAN 

TURIDDU  ....  GIUSEPPE  GAUDENZI 
ALFIO ANAFESTO  ROSSI 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

A Public  Square  in  a Sicilian  Village 


Cast 

GENNARO  GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 

CARMELA MARIA  GAY 

MALIELLA LOUISE  EDVINA 

RAFFAELE VANNI  MARCOUX 

BIASO ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

CICCILLO LUIGI  CILLA 

ROCCO ATTILIO  PULCINI 

STELLA NINA  ALCIATORE 

SERENA  FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

CONCETTA  MYRNA  SHARLOW 

GRAZIA DOLORES  GALLI 

TOTONNO RAFAELO  DIAZ 

LA  FIORAIA BLANCHE  MANLEY 

L’ACQUAIOLA MYRNA  SHARLOW 

I VENDITORI  D’OGGETTI  SACRI 

SALDAIGNE,  FABBRI,  PASQUALI 

IL  GELATIERE P.  BOCCALINO 

IL  MACCARONAIO-PIZZAIOLO  . B.  OLSHANSKY 

IL  CIECO MICHELE  SAMPIERI 

PRIMO  GIOCATORE  DELLA  MORRA  F.  D’ADAMI 

SECONDO  GIOCATORE  DELLA  MORRA,  G.  SERPELLON 

VENDITORE  DI  FRUTTA R.  GHIDINI 

PRIMA  NENNELLA NINA  ALCIATORE 

SECONDA  NENNELLA M.  PHILLIPS 

TERZA  NENNELLA  . . . FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

PRIMO  FRATE B.  OLSHANSKY 

SECONDO  FRATE  A.  SILLICH 

UNA  CAFONA HERTHA  HEYMAN 

IL  PALLONARO E.  ZAINI 

PRIMO  GIOVANE R.  CHASSERIAUX 

SECONDO  GIOVANE P.  GANELLI 

LA  FANCIULLA MYRNA  SHARLOW 

IL  PAPA MICHELE  SAMPIERI 

UNA  GIOVANE  BALIA  ....  ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

UNA  RAGAZZA BLANCHE  MANLEY 

ALTRA  RAGAZZA D.  MUSCELEANU 

PAZZARIELLO G.  CAMMARANO 

CORPS  DE  BALLET 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Small  open  square  by  the  sea. 

Act  II.  The  garden  of  Carmela’s  house. 

Act  HI.  The  haunts  of  the  Camorra  on  the  outskirts  of  Naples. 
Period:  The  Present  Day.  Place:  Naples. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Pianos  Used. 


Mason  & Hamhn  Pianos  Used. 


WOLF-FERRARI’S  OPERA 

THE  JEWELS  OF  THE  MADONNA”  AT 
LAST 


rHERE  is  an  old  maxim  of  re^-iewlns, 
long-  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,  that  the 
reviewer,  sitting  before  opera  or 
lay,  book  or  picture,  should  inquire  what 
W creating  artist  has  sought  to  do,  what 
eans  he  has  used,  what  methods  he  has 
Mowed  and  to  what  extent  he  has 
^ieved  his  end.  In  other  old  blunt  words. 
Is  not  the  review'er’s  business — except  per- 
Lps  as  a reflection  along  the  way— to  sug- 
ist  that  the  creative  artist  had  better  have 
len  doing  something  else  or  something 
^e  like  that  which  he  has  done  before, 
olmore  is  it  that  same  reviewer’s  business 
^ffirm— except  again  as  a very  incidental 
Hection — that  had  he  elected  to  treat  the 
Ibject  chosen  by  the  artist,  he  would 
ive  treated  it  in  a different  way  to  a dlf- 
rent  conclusion.  Ermanno  Wolf-Fer- 
ri,  composer  of  music,  happens  to  have 
ritten  a sublimated,  introspective,-  mysti- 
1 and  very  beautiful  choral  piece,  “The 
lw  Life.”  He  happens  also  to  have  writ- 
a ^nt^^try  and  sparkling  little  opera 
I Ira.  Susannas  Secret.”  He  happens  yet 
[am  to  have  written  adroit  and  sprightly 
eratic  comedies-"The  Inquisitive  Wom- 
I ■ and  “The  Four  Grobiane."  for  exam- 
1 1— that  recall  the  similar  pieces  by  Mo- 
tt and  Rossini.  He  happens,  finally,  to 
ve  written  a hot,  fierce,  highly  colored, 

I isical  melodrama  of  life  in  the  slums 
; Naples,  “The  Jewgls  of  the  Madonna,” 
Itformed  for  the  first  time  In  Boston  at 
; ! Opera  House  last  evening  and  very 
,^mly  received.  This  newest  opera  of 
)lf-Ferrari  is  much  unlike  his  other 
MS  Therefore  is  he  exhorted  to  stick  to 
last  of  operatic  comedies  or  mystical 
irgl  pieces.  Therefore  is  he  told  that  If 
I must  write  a musical  melodrama,  he 
I 'Uld  have  displayed  in  it  more  of  the  dls-  ! 
utions  that  his  other  operas  have  led 
hearers  to  expect  of  him.  All  this 
1 ection  and  adjuration  is  neither  here 
there.  Wolf-Ferrari  is  quite  free  to 
a what  subjects  he  may  choose  for  op- 
Uc  treatment  and  to  treat  them  in  I 
never  fashion  accords  with  his  design. 

^ sit  before  “The  Jewels  of  the 
lonna”  are  concerned  only  -with  the  ex- 
Ition  of  his  design;  with  his  execution 
t and  with  the  appraisal  of  the  results 
has  attained.  It  is  sometimes  good  to 
if  t.ie  critical  air. 

Sistic  Melodrama 

fhe  Jewels  of  the  ^Madonna”  is  a 
“tic  music-drama— one.  more  effort  of 
, ^neratlou  of  composers  to  make  opera 
^ the  facts  of  life  in  an  actual 
ironment-exceptional  facts,  it  is  true, 
acts  still.  The  nature  of  the  drama, 
case,  is  fierce,  passionate, 
forthright.  It  is  concerned  with 
Iff,  naked  personages,  with 

wight  passions,  with  sacrilege  and 
action  passes  under 
heat  of  Neapolitan  suns,  in  the  tumult 
^politan  revelries,  under  the  goal  of 
■Uve  passions  and  primitive  supersti- 
» By  report,  Wolf-Perrari  read  in  a 
^per  of  actual  happenings  which  sug- 
to  him  the  drama  of  “The  Jewels.” 
"ttemed  it  himself;  he  used  his  libret- 
Bly  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  his 
phey  have  w-ritten  a text  that  con- 
Tell  with  the  music;  that  sometimes 
file  of  word:  that  concentrates  and 
the  drama.  In  all  else,  “The  Jewels 
I -tladonna  is  Wolf-Ferrari’ s own 
Is  completely  as  Wagner’s  music- 
are  his.  It  stands  or  falls  by  his 
»mplishment  in  it.  What,  then, 
|tried  to  do  and  how  well  has  he 


Background  and  Atmosphere 
First  of  all  Wolf-Ferrari  has  sought  to 
make  his  Neapolitan  background  and  sug- 
gestion vivid  and  potent.  To  gain  this  end 
he  has  the  pictorial  resources  of  the  stage, 
the  impersonations  of  his  singing-players 
and  the  voice  of  his  music.  On  the  pic- 
torial side,  his  .sta.ge  directions  abound 
In  lavish  and  minute  suggestions.  Mr. 
'Tirban,  at  the  Opera  House,  began  his 
in^aginative  realization  of  them  where 
words  ended.  He  set  the  scene  of  the 
popular  festival  in  the  first  act  in  a square 
by  the  sea  that  color  and  light  seemed 
to  drench  in  hot,  clear  s’unshine.  Beyond 
the  square,  though  great  arches  as,  of 
some  old  aqueduct,  stretched  the  shim- 
mering sea  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
rocky  shore.  Down  into  the  square  ran 
steep  and  n.arrow  Neapolitan  alleys.  About 
the  square  stood  tall  Neapolitan  houses 
wfith  the  crumbling  plaster  catching  glow- 
ing fares  of  sunshine.  The  cloths,  the 
pictures,  the  flowers  — the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  such  a festival — splotched  the 
scene  with  color.  The  -whole  impression 
was  of  blazing  brilliance.  The  savagery 
of  light  goaded  in  it. 

Contrast,  no  less  true  and  atmospheric, 
came  in  the  succeeding  scene  in  the  gar- 
den. Over  it  all  was  the  dark,  deep,  soft 
blue  of  the  Italian  sky.  Through  a grated 
gate  in  the  wall  stretched  a-way  a Whis- 
tlerian prospect  of  moonlit  and  tranquil 
sea.  Re4  and  yellow  flowers  glowed  out 
of  the  green  leafage  on  the  old  white 
wall.  Behind  rose  a great  still  pine 
and  a great  outspreading  plane  tree. 
The  crumbling  old  house  stood  like  a 
many-windowed  tower,  a little  ghost- 
like in  the  white  moonlight.  Pictorial 
beauty,  the  suggestion  and  the  charm  of 
color,  the  power  of  atmospheric  sugges- 
tion united  in  the  setting.  It  did  more 
than  frame  the  scene;  it  was  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  music  that  it  enclosed.  Like 
the  settings  of  “The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,” 
It  excelled  all  that  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished in  scenic  beauty  and  suggestion 
on  the  American  stage.  The  setting  of 
the  final  scene — the  bare  room  in  the  re- 
mote, decaying  outbuilding,  where  the 
Camorristi  gather,  offer  less  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Urban’s  imagination  and 
fell  a little  short  of  full  sug.gestion.  Its 
brick  walls,  its  broken  beams  and  raft- 
ers, its  paltry  shrine  of  the  Madonna, 
lighted  by  stumps  of  candles,  served 
Wolf-I*’errari’s  purpose  but  did  not  am- 
plify it.  The  setting  was  sound  work 
and  no  more.  Too  little  it  suggested  a 
Bubterranean  and  evil  haunt. 

2n  this  fashion  did  Wolf-Perrari  and  Mr. 
tTfban  make  their  pictorial  background  of 
Naples  in  full  realization,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  composer’s  purposes.  The 
singing-players  served  him  no  less  well, 
A great  throng  fills  the  stage  in  the  scene 
of  the  festival ; many  are  the  Camorristi 
and  their  women.  In  that  crowd  are  many 
sorts  of  street  types — the  variegated  folk 
of  the  quarter  in  holiday  finery,  hawkers 
with  their  wares,  monks  and  acolytes  for 
the  procession  of  the  Madonna,  attendant 
children,  loungers  of  many  sorts,  the  scum 
of  the  neighborhood  and  also  its  merry- 
making respectability.  They  filled  the 
stage  with  diversity  of  aspect,  color,  move- 
ment and  tumultuous  animation.  Under 
the  arches  and  then  across  the  square 
w.ent  the  procession  of  the  Madonna  bear- 
ing her  jewelled  image,  while  confetti 
twirled  around  it  and  bombs  saluted  it. 
Here  was  a Neapolitan  quarter  seethingly 
alive  on  its  fete  day. 

The  scene  in  the  “haunt  of  the  Camor- 
risti.’’ as  the  programme  called  it.  was 
somewhat  less  vivid  in  illusion.  The  men 
were  of  diversified  and  fitting  type — dl.sso- 
lute,  vicious  or  merely  idle  and  common- 
place. The  women  were  of  the  various  de- 
grees of  the  street.  But  their  action  lacked 
flaunting  freedom  and  careless  or  excited 
wildness.  The  dance  was  much  too  for- 
mal and  restricted,  and  the  fierce  and 


dissonant  music  goaded  an  unrespoi  slve 
stage.  Out  of  these  throngs  stood  the 
chief  personages,  vividly  Neapolitan  in  as- 
pect: Mr.  Marcoux’s  chief  of  the  Camorra, 

black  haired,  olive  skinned,  vicious  and 
sensual  of  face,  lean  and  strong  of  body, 
carelessly  insolent,  wantonly  domineering, 
accustomed  to  possess  and  to  command  | 
what  he  would  have,  with  sinister  playful- 
ness for  spicing;  Mr.  Zenatello's  black- 
smith in  the  leather  apron  of  his  trade  or 
the  baggy  corduroys  of  his  holiday:  Mme. 
Gay’s  shawled  old  mother;  Mme.  Edvina's 
black-haired,  sharp-faced  Maliella,  with  her 
flaunting  yellow  shawl,  the  rose  between 
her  Ups  or  the  sharp  dagger  in  her  hand. 

Neapolitan  Music 

Wolf-Ferrari  has  not  left  scene-painters 
and  light  men,  stage  director  and  singing- 
players  to  make  these  backgrounds  and 
compass  and  maintain  this  atmosphere. 
His  music  is  an  essential  and  animating 
part  of  them.  Iii  it  he  has  not  merely 
adapted  Neapolitan  folk-tunes  and  street- 
tunes  to  his  immediate  purpose  as  in  the 
song  of  Maliella  in  the  first  act,  the 
serenade  in  the  second  and  in  the  dances 
and  the  choruses  of  the  Camorristi  in  the 
third,  transcribing  and  a little  sophisticat- 
ing these  melodies.  Oftener.  he  has  taken 
a subtler  and  more  pervasive  way.  The 
whole  music  of  the  fete  in  the  first  act, 
even  "where  the  melody  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment is  clearly  his  own,  seems  to  spring 
out  of  these  Neapolitan  tunes,  to  keep  their 
tang,  while  with  abundant  resources  and 
unflagging  imagination  he  makes  them 
serve  the  dramatic  and  characterizing  pur- 
poses of  his  operatic  narrative.  The  folk- 
tunes,  the  etreet-tunes,  flow  into  Wolf- 
' Ferrari’s  own  melodies  as  into  a continu- 
ous flood.  Even  the  graphic  and  haunting 
melody  of  the  Madonna,  insinuating  itself  j 
into  the  whole  opera,  seems  born  of  this  ; 
Naples.  Time  and  again  these  folk-tunes 
undergo  elaborate  symphonic  treatment,  or  ; 
are  decked  in  the  manifold  colors  and  ac- 
: cents  of  the  modern  orchestra.  Yet  they 
I still  keep  their  native  tang  and  force. 

! From  beginning  to  end  the  music  of  the  fete 
is  the  life  of  this  Neapolitan  quarter  made 
glowing  and  tumultuous  tones.  Outside 
the  quiet  garden  of  the  second  act,  the  , 
fete  continues  by  night,  echoing  Into 
1 Maliella’s  and  the  smith’s  ears,  goading 
' them.  Often  it  is  a subdued  orchestral 
' background;  sometimes  it  is  the  lively  sere- 
nade of  the  Camorristi;  but  always  it  is 
the  voice  of  this  Naples  of  the  slums.  As 
Charpentier  made  Paris  opera  in  “Louise, 
so  has  Wolf-Ferrari  made  Naples  opera  in 
“The  Jewels.”  The  Frenchman’s  means, 
were  street-cries  and  his  own  imaginimis; 
the  Italian’s  are  street-songs  and  his  own 
inventings.  AVolf-Ferrari’s  music  is  more 
than  music  of  Neapolitan  fact;  It  is  music 
of  the  very  life  of  this  Naples.  As  much 
a«  the  stage  and  all  upon  it.  It  is  making 
the  background  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drama.  


Drama  Meet  for  Opera 

So  far  Wolf-Ferrari  accomplishes  his 
design  very  fully.  Does  his  music  also 
unfold  and  enhance  his  drama  arid 
the  personages  concerned  in  it  and  tne 
incidents  that  make  it?  His  fable  or  his 
fact— is  well  chosen  for  operatic  purpose. 
The  passions  it  unfolds  are  stark  and  ele- 
mental. They  are  visible  and  audible  in 
clear  and  cumulative  crises.  They  glte 
pause  for  the  expansions  of  music,  without 
hindrance  to  the  course  of  the  drama. 
They  may  be  readily  apprehended  through 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  though  the  spectator 
comes  all  unprepared  into  the  opera  house. 
The  successive  episodes  invite  delineative 
music,  as  in  the  fete  and  ^^^hering 

of  the  Cammorristi.  or  music  that  Is  the 
voice  of  passion  as  in  the  climaxes  of  the 
drama.  The  personages  themselv^  may  i 
be  easily  characterized  in  tones.  Finallj . , 
the  melodrama  Itself  has  its  naked  power.  , 


.10,  waif,  Maliolla,  'would  break  frefe'^on 
.Ills  fete  day  and  plunge  into  the  lusts  ; 
and  zests  of  life.  Gennaro,  the  smith,  has  ] 
loved  her  long  and  broodingly.  For  li;s 
mother  took  Mallei^  into  her  house,  and 
they  have  lived  sijre  by  side.  Maliella 
bursting  into  wild  freedom  encounters 
Raffaele  of  the  Camorra.  He  would  have 
her  whether  she  repulses  him  or  plays 
with  him.  For  her,  he  boasts,  he  would 
steal  the  jewels  off  the  image  of  the 

Madonna.  , 

It  is  Gennaro,  desperate  and  distraught, 
who  steals  them  when  Maliella  taunts  him 
with  the  boast.  While  he  steals  Raffaele 
has  come  to  the  grated  grate  and  sung  to 
Maliella  and  caressed  her,  as  in  a prison. 
X.hen  Gennaro  comes  and  lays  the  jewels 
at  her  feet  she,  too,  is  as  one  out  of  her- 
self. Deliriously  she  puts  on  the  jewels, 
as  though  they  came  from  Raffaele’s  hand; 
deliriously  she  sees  him  in  rapt  admiration 
before  her;  Gennaro  is  to  her  less  himself 
than  another;  she  gives  herself  to  him. 
The  rest  is  an  expiation  as  wild  as  the 
sacrilege  and  the  rfessions  beneath  it.  Ma- 
liella flees  to  the  Camorristi.  Raeffele  casts 
her  away.  She  has  tricked  his  vanity;  she 
has  affrighted  his  superstition.  Earth  may 
not  hide  her  sin.  Heaven  will  not  pardon 
it.  There  is  only  the  sea  to  swallow  her. 
And  Gennaro  dies  by  his  own  hand  before 
the  paltry  image  of  the  Madonna  in  this 
miserable  “haunt.”  Perhaps  She  under- 
stands; perhaps  She  pardons.  The  sun- 
shine falls  on  him  as  the  dawn  breaks.  His 
sin  at  least  was  piteous,  distraught. 

Music  of  Melody 

The  means  that  Wolf-Ferrari  has  chosen 
for  the  music  of  this  drama  and  the  meth- 
ods ho  has  followed  with  it  are  two-fold. 
First  and  foremost,  he  writes  music  of 
melody.  Steadily  his  declamation  is  frank- 
ly melodious;  at  every  self-revelation  or 
crisis  in  the  drama,  it  broadens  and  thick- 
ens into  sustained  song.  By  melody,  he 
would  define  his  personages.  The  chief  of 
the  Camorra,  for  example,  stands  revealed 
in  the  music  as  well  as  in  the  traits  and 
aspect  with  which  Mr.  Marcoux  clothes 
him  at  the  hint  of  text  and  tones.  The 
wildness,  the  fierce  will,  the  call  of  the 
blood  and  the  senses  are  written  in  Maliel- 
la’s  music,  thou.gh  Mme.  Edvina  could  bring 
only  keen  intelligence  and  skilful  accom- 
plishment to  it.  The  part  lies  outside  her 
imagination  and  temperament.  She  appre- 
hends it  more  than  she  feels  it.  Hear  Gen- 
naro, and  especially  in  Mr.  Zenatello’s 
poignant  tones,  aching  with  longing  beside 
his* anvil,  entreating  the  Madonna  herself 
to  pardon  his  sacrilege  out  of  memory  for 
his  woe,  or  praying  to  her  for  final  grace, 
and  the  music  is  music  of  his  distraught 
and  piteous  spirit.  Wolf-Ferrari’s  melody 
characterizes  his  personages.  Still  more 
docs  it  give  voice  to  their  passions.  In 
th#  scene  between  Gennaro  and  his  mother 
^'''iiT^hc  first  act,  it  speaks  her  pity— and  the 
r Mme.  Gay’s  tones— and  his 
' 'gss  of  hopeless  longing.  It  speaks 
Wooing  of  Maliella  and  Raffaele, 
it  must  beat  against  the  loud 
^ praise  for  the  passing  of  the 

sy  one  in  this  melody  go  the 
motions  of  the  scene  in  the  gar- 
I mother’s  foreboding,  Gennaro’s 
ion,  Maliella’s  fierce  restlessness; 
Wous  raptures  with  Raffaele;  her 
er®w-...^_>clirium  between  her  lovers  and 
the  jewels.  At  its  worst  in  this  strange 
final  scene,  it  is  music  cloaking  pathol- 
ogy. At  its  best, it  is  music  of  trance- 
like passion.  And  so  with  the  rest.  In 
broken  melody  runs  Maliella’s  desperate 
confession  and  in  piteous  melody  Gen- 


nafo  speaks  his  expiatloYi.  •■?!Th'ci  ’ Tlie' 
Jewels”  is  a realistic  opera,  all  this  mel- 
ody must  be  Inevitably  of  Italian  cut 
and  Neapolitan  tang.  Often  it  must  run 
in  conventional  Italian  progressions. 
There  is  less  of  the  individual  imagina- 
tion of  'Wolf-Ferrari  In  it  than  in  tlie 
melody  of  his  operatic  comedies.  There 
is  more  truth  than  distinction  In  it.  -Al- 
ways, it  expresses  the  personages  and 
their  passions;  always  it  Is  of  this  Nea- 
politan scene,  of  this  melodrama  of  wild 
folk  in*a  Latin  slum. 

The  Orchestra  and  Its  Share 
Beneath  this  melody  and  steadily  upbear- 
ing it  are  the  orchestra  and  Wolf-Ferrari, 
symphonist,  master  of  the  arts  that  de- 
velop and  interweave  melodies  and  that 

I give  them  new  shape,  color  and  signili 
cance  as  the  voices  of  the  instruments  make 
I play  with  them.  Never  does  he  let  his  or- 
chestra stifle  or  even  cloud  the  other  voices 
on  the  stage.  Never  does  he  weave  so  in- 
tricate a symphonic  web  that  there  is  no 
clear  impression  from  it.  His  music  is 
firm  and  elastic  of  fibre;  it  is  rich  in  mani- 
fold colors,  but  it  is  always  transparently 
clear.  The  ease  of  full  mastery  of  design, 
resource,  and  accomplishment  runs  lightly 
and  surely  through  it.  The  orchestra  swells 
the  tumult  of  the  festival,  now  massing  its 
folk-tunes  and  street-tunes  in  a tonal  whole 
or  again  flinging  out  with  many  a changing 
significance,  the  dominating  melody  of  the 
Madonna.  In  its  commingled  voices,  more 
than  on  the  stage,  was  the  fierce  dance  of 
the  Camorristi.  The  pauses  in  the  vocal 
speech  are  many  in  the  second  act,  and  in 
them  the  orchestra  spoke  the  desperate 
impulses  of  distraught  Gennaro,  the  rising 
delirium  of  Maliella,  the  pity  and  the  fate 
of  the  end.  Sometimes  it  was  itself  a 
.separate  pla.ver  in  the  drama;  sometimes  it 
was  the  ampler  and  more  searching  voice 
of  the  player  upon  the  stage.  It  i.s  possible 
to  search  out  this  music  on  the  engraved 
page;  to  study  there  its  symphonic  web 
and  all  the  invention  and  skill  with  which 
Wolf-Ferrari  has  wrought  it;  to  separate 
each  from  each,  its  endless  strokes  of  ac- 
cent and  color,  to  follow  modulations,  com- 
binations and  contrasts  that  imagination 
has  suggested  and  plasticity  achieved. 
Hoard  in  the  theatrfe— and  in  such  vivid  and 
eloquent  speech  as  Mr.  Caplet  and  the 
orchestra  gave  them— all  this  resource  and 
all  this  achievement  make,  as  they  should, 
only  another  voice  for  the  bearing  and  the 
revealing  of  the  drama.  The  end  hides  the 
means  and  Wolf-Ferrari  accomplishes  his 
end.  With  the  orchestra  and  all  else  in 
“The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.”  there  is  no 
more  to  ask.  H.  T.  P. 


“GARDEN  OF  ALUf 
AT  BOSTON  THEATli 

LARGE  AUDIENCE  SEES 
“ MAGNIFICENT  SPECTAf  |jj 

Dramatization  of  Robert  Hici 
Novel  Scores  Success  in  f 
City.  ^ 


e audji 
e corn|' 


“The  Garden  of  Allah,”  dramatized  f 
Robert  Hichens’  novel  of  the  same  iu)| 
and  of  which  Boston  had  heard  such  gl 
ing  accounts,  was  presented  at  the  Boi 
theatre  last  night  by  tlie  excellent  c 
pany  from  the  Century  theatre.  New 
before  a large  and  fashionable  au^ 
that  gave  frequent  evidences  of 
and  approval. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
and  elaborate  stage  settings  were  h 
late  in  arriving  from  Philadelphia,  bf 
most  superhuman  effort  the  curtain 
promptly  last  night  and  the  delays 
cldent  to  changes  were  trifling. 

From  the  first,  those  who  were  fam 
with  Hichens’  dreamy  story,  saw  that 
atmosphere  of  the  locale  had  been 
served  by  the  dramatist,  and  one  lived 
the  evening  among  the  palms  of  trop' 
North  Africa,  with  strange  peoples 
amid  strange  surroundings.  Were  one 
build  a modern  Tower  of  Babel,  it  c< 
easily  be  peopled  from  the  nelghbork 
of  the  Sahara.  Through  the  street^- 
Ouled  Nails  pass  in  kaleidoscopic  re|' 
Turks  and  tourists;  Arabs  and  Armeni 
Syrians  and  French  soldiers;  and  ^ 
weird  music  of  the  flageolet  and  the 
ing  of  tom-toms  mingle  with  the 
laughter  of  the  dancing  girls.  The  ill' 
is  perfect. 

The  play  is  lacking  somewhat  in 
/but  full  of  Interest.  It  is  a speotac 
moving  picture,  in  which  the  trage' 
the  lives  and  love  of  Domini  and  Boi 
brought  out  strongly,  though  quietly, 
first  scene,  “the  spirit  of  the  desert,"  s^ 
lug  a caravan  in  the  desert,  paves  th^Jl 
for  the  Succeeding  ones  and  leading  I 
. by  a series  of  episodes  from  the  book,| 
Boris’  declaration  of  love  for  Domini  ( 
Count  t(\nteonrs  garden. 

The  honeymoon  in  the  desert  camp, 
almost  too  realistic  sandstorm,  the 
masking  of  the  fugitive  monk  and  his 
turn  to  the  Trappists  follow  not 
abruptly  and  the  tale  is  told. 

Miss  Donnelly  caught  the  spirit  of  ' 
restless  wanderer,  Domini,  who  soui 
perfect  peace  in  the  desert  and  found, 
a brief  season,  perfect  love,  and  Lav'i 
Butt  was  an  ideal  Boris,  the  monk  z 
breaks  his  vows  to  become  a man,  e; 
then  once  more,  through  the  domlni 
will  of  his  wife,  takes  up  the  labor  a 
silence  of  the  monastery. 

The  other  characters  were  skillfully  p 
trayed;  and  the  addition  of  a large  ba 
of  Arabs,  and  of  camels  and  donkeys  mt 
the  realism  of  the  scene  almost  startlii 
It  is  safe  to  predict  a successful  engat 
ment  of  “The  Garden  of  Allah”  in  Bi 
ton. 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  1,  1913 


II  Crovatore 

Cast 

IL  CONTE  DI  LUNA  . . GIOVANNI  POLESE 

LEONORA MARIE  RAPPOLD 

AZUCENA  . . . . E.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

MANRICO  . . . GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

FERRANDO  ....  MICHELE  SAMPIERI 

INES HERTHA  HEYMAN 

RUIZ  ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

Followers  of  the  Count,  Guards,  Nuns,  Gypsies,  etc. 
Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 

The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  Biscay  and  partly  in 
Arragon. 

Time Fifteenth  Century 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act 

I. 

Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 

Cellar  in  the  Palace  of  Alia- 
feria. 

Gardens  of  the  Palace. 

Act 

II. 

Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 

A grotto  on  the  border  of  the 
Biscayan  Mountain. 

The  Cloister  of  a Convent. 

Act  m. 

Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 

A Camp. 

Hall  adjoining  the  Chapel  of 
Castellor. 

Act 

IV. 

Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 

A Wing  of  the  Palace  of  Alia- 
feria. 

A Gloomy  Dungeon. 

IL  TROVATORF 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  Sing3 


Azucena  with  Authority  and 
Effect. 


MME.  RAPPOLD  IS  LEOMORA 


Mr.  Weingartner  Conducts  with 
Care,  Intelligence  and 


Taste. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BO.'JTOX  OPKRA  AlatiiU’C. 

Verdi's  "II  Trovatore.  ' Mr.  tVelngart- 
ner  coiiclncted. 

II  <'onte  Di  Luna -Mr.  roles? 

Leonora Mme.  riappold 

Aeucena M me  Schumann-Heink 

Manrieo .Mr.  Zeniielio 

Ferrando Mr.  Sampleri 

Ines Miss  Heyman 

Rule Mr.  Olac-one 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sang  j ester-  ! 

day  afternoon  for  the  flr.st  time  in  this 
opera  house.  I believe  her  last  appear- 
ance litre  In  grand  opera  was  at  the', 
Boston  Theatre  In  April.  1507,  wlien  she  j 
took  the  part  of  Erangacne,  and  1 ran-  | 
not  find  any  record  of  her  appearing  in  1 
Boston  as  Asucena  before  jesteida.v. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  again  on  th“ 
stage  a woman  of  such  pronounced  an- 
! thority,  to  hear  that  glorious  voice  again 
In  opera.  He.r  .\zuccna  was  a tragic 
figure.  The  O.vpsj-  has  not  been  played 
with  such  dramatic  force  since  Adelaide 
rhilllpns  was  in  her  prime,  and  the 
voice  of  Miss  Phiillpps,  noble  as  It  wa.«. 
had  not  the  peculiar  riclincss  of  Mme. 
Sch'umann-Heink's.  ■yesterday  tiiore 
I was  no  .slighting  talk  of  Verdi's  "waltz- 
1 tunes."  It  wa.s  at  once  seen  how  com- 
pelling this  music  is  wlien  it  is  sung  by 
a lyric  tragedian. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  .sang  in  Ger- 
man. while  the  others  sang  In  Italian. 
That  this  incongruity  wa.s  Iiardly  no- 
ticed l.s  in  H.^elt  a tribute  to  Ibe  singer, 
for  if  slie  n.sed  the  German  text,  she 
.sang  In  the  Italian  manner,  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner  that  too  nianj'  Italians 
j slight,  or  never  knew.  Take  her  first 
I ah'  for  instance.  Tlio  music  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  but  her  narration  was  epic. 

; When  she  told  the  storj-  of  the  grue- 
some tragedy  to  Manrieo,  voice,  face 
and  gesture  combineii  in  producing  an 
effect  that  is  not  easily  achieved  in  tlie 
operas  of  the  modern  Italians,  in  spite  of 
their  elaborate  orchestration  and  their 
plundering  of  predecessors.  How  ma- 
lignant her  liatred  as  disclosed  in  her 
Insl.stence  that  Manrieo  should  kill  his 
foe! 

She  was  equallj-,  perhaps  still  more, 
dramatic  In  the  scene  where  she  Is 
dragged  Into  the  camp.  Tt  is  a pity 
that  the  final  ensemble  of  this  scene  was 
shortened,  but  this  used  to  be  the  prac- 
tice on  the  German  stage.  The  gypsy'si 
sullenness,  her  answers  to  the  questions 
of  the  count;  then  the  terror  when  she 
was  recognized  and  the  animal  fury  with 
wbioh  jjl*--tMed  0»  her  cartnre-  were 


strlkinglj’  portrayed.  No  wonder  “tKSL'jL 
after  this  scene  Mr.  Polese.  who  ledj^ 
I Mme.  Schumann-Heink  before  the  cur-  |i  1 
tain,  took  off  hla  helmet  In  homage  aoj) 
left  her  alone  before  an  enthusiastic  ' 
audience  that  filled  the  theatre  fre.in  ^ ■ 
orchestra  to  gallery.  * 

And  In  the  fourth  act,  which  Is  one 
of  the  most  melodiously  dramatic  In  all 
opera,  her  voice  gave  the  haunting 
music  of  Verdi  additional  beauty  and 
pathos. 

With  her  there  was  no  search  after 
effects,  no  experimentation.  The  broad 
and  passionate  conception  was  accepted 
by  the  hearers  without  an  "It"  or  a 
“but.”  Thus  Azucena  played  her  part  in 
Arragon  and  Blscaj".  For  such  a singer 
Verdi  wrote  hl.s  music. 

Mme.  Rappold  sang  eflfectlvelj'  In 
sustained  melodj'  and  the  voice  w’af 
pure  and  fresh.  She  should  have  taken 
the  first  section  of  her  entrance  air  ai 
a slower  pace.  The  character  of  the 
music  demands  it,  and  there  is  thus 
contrast  between  this  section  and  the 
more  emotional  section  that  follows.  Al 
the  Leonoras  heard  here  in  recent  >eai> 
have  made  this  mistake.  • In  the  more 
florid  airs  she  showed  a gain  in  facilltj 
.since  her  last  appearance.  Her  nature 
is  not  passionate,  at  least  on  the  stage 
and  in  her  acting  she  was  discreet  anc 
conventional.  It  Is  a long  time  since 
we  have  seen  a Leonora  de  Guzman  o, 
hot  blood. 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  In  excellent  't'oloe 
He  sang  with  marked  effect.  To  hirr 
"DI  quella  plra”  is  not  the  one  song 
for  Manrieo.  Throughout  the  opera  he 
sang  with  true  expressiveness  and  Ir 
the  prison  scene  found  touching  accenti 
acd  phrases  of  heroic  denunciation. 

The  Count  as  played  by  Mr.  Polese 
was  a human  being,  not  merely  a melo 
dramatic  figure.  "11  balen”  would  havi 
gained  in  effect  if  it  had  been  taker 
at  a slower  pace,  with  broader  pliras 
Ing,  and  with  more  fine.sse  in  the  treat 
ment  of  the  embellishments.  Mr 
Polese’s  performance  as  a whole  wai 
dignified  and  interesting.  He  donne< 
the  traditional  white  mantle  for  th 
third  act,  and  show  that,  contrary  t< 
general  belief,  the  Count  had  at  leas 
two  suits. 

Mr.  Samplerl  gave  an  uncommonl; 
spirited  performance  of  Ferrando.  Hi 
delivery  of  the  narration  In  the  fir.s 
scene  would  have  been  wholly  excellent 
if  his  attack  had  been  more  decisive  li 
the  "waltz’'2  section.  We  regret  t 
say  It  of  a gallant  Spaniard,  but  For 
rando  scooped.  And  we  prefer  the  cosjf 
tumes  of  years  ago  for  this  scenel? 
Ferrando  with  a sinister  slouch  hat 
the  friendly  chorus  in  ordinary  dress 
for  these  men  were  then  retainers  li 
the  palace  of  Allaferia.  and  not  arme. 
men.  The  chorus,  male  and  female,  wa 
efficient.  In  the  Anvil  chorus  the  litt! 
nice,  new  hammers  interested  archae 
ologists  who  remembered  that  the  tim 
of  the  action  was  In  the  15th  eenturj 
Files  gave  emphasis  to  Verdi’s  musl  ' 
and  the  presence  of  electric  sparks 
pleasing  assurance  of  defiant  modernltj 
jjp  Weingartner  conducted  with  th 
care,  taste  and  intelligence  that  h 
would  have  exercised  if  the  opera  ha 
been  by  Wagner,  Ptrauss  or  Debussj 
What  a comport  and  relief  it  is  to  se 
him  again  at  the  conductor’s  desk,^  t 
know  and  feel  the  presence  of  a 
authoritative  leader,  who  has  routi 
and  imagination,  whose  beat  Is 
dubitative  or  erratic,  who  realizes  thi 
singers  as  well  as,'  players  are  umli 
his  control. 


“4L  TROVATORE” 


ISTAN  AND  ISOLDE 


By  Arthur  Bison. 

SdUirdax  s matinr,'  hrou^lit  a ro\ivnl  of 
.:t’crrl!’s  • Trovatori'.  on.  o (ami  even  now) 
favorit.-  will-,  the  iniblie  ami  the  han»l- 
il  is  a i-ivat  mistuKe  for  the 
3 jUra-r "dern  faddist  to  scoff  at  this  work. 
.J'Even  thouKli  simple  in  offt-rt  beside  the 


.She  liKlted  In  that  city  ano 


5 ater  ".Vida  ' and  •'Otello,”  il  still  shows  a 


Sndth  and  diernity  lhat  places  it  far 
ve  the  tregic  inanities  of  Ko.ssini  or 
liz-  tti.  On  ■ may  grant  the  weakness  of 
td  Ml.  alism  »s  a m<  ans  of  expressing 
J passion:  but  those  German  critics  who 
I ^ecr  at  th:s  opera  should  not  forget  that 
I dtany  of  Its  numbers  are  fitting  enough, 
j Even  familiarity  cannot  breed  contempt 
Ijfor  the  real  power  of  tl-.e  Miserere,  in 
pother  i)Iaces,  too,  the  strength  of  genius 
g is  apparent.  AX  iihoiy;  any  revolutionary 
H tlieories,  Verdi’s  music  often  admitted  the 
j,  infusion  of  stron.g  feeling  in  the  per- 

fformame;  and  his  "singing  dramas,’’  as 
fine  ma\  term  tliem,  became  far  greater 
ill.than  tin-  conventional  "opera  seria’’  of 
i,'?e.\tets  and  mad  scenes, 
n,  If  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the  visit- 
tj  ing  conductor,  it  was  only  natural.  Great 
r(  In  his  own  right,  the  radical  AVeingartner 
conducting  an  early  Italian  work  became 
iialso  a legitimate  object  of  curiosity. 
« Famous  for  bringing  out  the  full  possi- 
U hilitics  of  modern  operas,  ho  made  “Il 
Trovatore"  too  seem  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
Dis-retlon  was  the  kejmote;  there  were  no 
over-bombastic  contrasts,  but  values  were 
nell  maintained,  and  a reasonably  lively 
rpace  kept  up  the  interest  and  prevented 
iJ  any  dragging. 

d in  solo  work,  the  chief  prominence  goes 
lahvavs  to  Manrico.  AA’hile  not  roasted,  like 
"some  in  the  plot,  the  unfortunate  hero  is 
I'lalwaysln  a stew  of  some  sort.  Hence,  in 
ta  wa.v,  his  vocal  chances.  All  his  num- 
®bcr.s  demand  intensity  of  feeling,  from  the 
''  opening  plaint  of  loneliness  to  the  final 
''  despair  in  the  dungeon,  Zenatello  was 
^just  the  man  for  the  part,  and  his  dra- 
^ matic  voice  did  wonders  in  making  the 
music  effective.  “Di  quella  pira”  became 
a great  triumph  for  him,  and  the  Miserere 


0avo  the  audience  the  usual  sa/tisfaction. 
’His  siiare  of  dialogue  and  ensemble  w-ork 


was  sustained  gloriously,  and  he  seemed 
at  his  best  alwa.vs. 

Marie  Rappold  w-as  a most  pleasing 
Leonora,  singing  and  acting  with  charm 
enough  to  capture  any  troubadour’s  heart, 
and  make  him  lose  his  head  even  before 
meeting  the  executioner.  Her  opening 
scene  showed  a hint  of  tremolo  and  shrill- 
r.(  ,ss,  but  these  results  of  nervousness  soon 
Wore  off.  ’Di  tale  amor”  went  well 
enough,  and  a high  D-flat  captured  the 
audience.  But  her  later  work  was  a con- 
stant crescendo  of  excellence.  Her  prayer 
! sliowcd  rich  and  sympatlietic  tones.  Her 
plea  for  Manrico  was  most  touching,  even 
, if  she  lost  her  fight  for  him  and  had  to 
i take  the  count.  Also  if  she  could  not 
make  Manrico  leave  his  cell,  it  was  not 
as  tliough  she  ever  lost  the  key. 

Polese  proved  the  Count  di  Luna  a good 
ain.ger,  if  a very  wicked  character.  On 
the  whole  he  made  the  part  a trifle  too 
ffignified,  although  wining  liis  full  share 
™ the  constant  applause. 

. A German  Azucena  with  a- cold  is  rather 
If.  novelty.  But  Schumann-Heink  carried 
the  part  to  a great  dramatic  success  in 
spite  of  the  liandicap.  "Stride  la  vampa" 
became  strongly  effective;  her  capture  was 
made  another  occasion  for  applause,  and 
the  prison  scene  was  wholly  convincing. 

Of  the  .ithers.  Sainpiere  as  .Ferrando 
proveii  a tremendous  basso.  AA'hen  he 
tells  family  secrets  to  the  soldiery  they 
must  be  audible  at  least  as  far  as  the  Art 
JMuseum. 

The  scenery  was  excellent,  every  one 
of  the  eight  tableaux  being  carefully 
mounted.  The  chorus  was  generally  ad- 
mirable, and  the  lively  soldiers’  music 
was  but  one  of  the  many  attractive  num- 
bers in  the  score.  In  fact,  "11  Trovatore” 
is  still  well  worth  hearing — "The  Trouba- 
dour" still  shows  life  in  spite  of  his  being 
^necuted  (well  executed  in  Boston)  at  the 
id  of  each  performance. 


snng  in  cl-.oir  and  concert.  From  iP'L-j 
tf>  1907  si'c  took  lessons  of  Jean  de 
Reszke^  and  made  her  debut  at  Covent 
tiarden  ."'■s  Bruennhilde  in  "Dio  AValk- 
nere.”  .-^lie  ba;  sung,  only  in  AA'agncrian 
parks,  in  Ivondon.  Lisbon,  Brussels  and 
Berlin,  also  at  Bayreuth.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  opera  company. 
In  the  season  that  has  just  ended.  I am 
told  that  Air.  Fontana  Is  a A'cnetian.  who 
is  celebrated  as  a AA'agnej-ian  singer  m 
Italian  cities,  and  In  Buenos  .Ayres.  He 
rec^sntly  married  Mijie.  Matzenauer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  was 
heard  here  as  Bran.gaene  a year  ago. 

Mr.  Fontana  Is  the  most  romantic  j 
Tristan  that  we  have  seen  in  Boston 
since  Jean  de  Reszke.  He  is  physlcally 
suited  to  the  part,  and  our  Tristans  for 
some  years  have  been  matter-of-fact 
persons  if  not  distressingly  glob’jlar.  He  i 
sings,  and  not  only  the  notes,  as  Buelow  | 
said  of  Campaninl  when  he  heard  him 
as  Lohengrin  at  Bologna  in  1ST2.  His 
impersonation  was  poetically  heroic. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  of  late  years  has  the 
part  been  so  well  acted  and  the  music 
so  well  sung  in  the  third  act  as  by  Mr. 
Fontana  yesterday.  For  once  Tristan 
was  a sympathetic  and  moving  figure; 
for  once  the  audience  was  not  impatient 
at  the  long  delayed  death.  And  In  the 
second  act  the  beauty  of  Ins  voice  and 
the  expressiveness  of  his  diction  were 
memorable.  Admirable,'  too,  was  his 
business  in  the  duel  with  Alelot.  whereas 
the  actions  of  Tristan  seeking  death  are 
usually  unimpressive  or  ludicrou.s.  Mr. 
Fontana  sang  in  Italian,  nor  were  the 
music  and  the  general  effect  impaired 
thereby. 

Mme.  Saltzman-Stevens  has  been  ap- 
plauded In  Europe  as  a dramatic  so- 
prano. She  has  been  heard  there  as 
BruennhilOe  in  the  Trilogy,  as  Isolde, 
and,  I believe,  at  Bayreuth  as  Kundry. 
Yesterday  she  appeared  to  be  a lyric 
rather  than  a dramatic  soprano.  She 
had  not  the  breadth,  the  incisiveness,  j 
the  dignity,  the  abandon  of  passion  j 
which  we  as.sociate  with  the  words 
"dramatic  soprano.”  She  had  not  the 
grand  style.  Her  voice  is  a pleasing  one 
in  purely  lyric  passages.  Thus  she  was 
more  successful  In  the  duet  of  the  sec- 
ond act  than  in  the  expression  of  rage, 
shame,  despair  In  the  preceding  act.  In 
the  great  scene  at  the  end  her  voice  was 
wholly  inadequate,  and  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  ecstasy  of  love  in 
death.  Her  performance  as  a whole  was 
ineffective,  whether  she  were  face  to 
face  with  Tristan  on  the  deck  or  fare- 
welling  earth  over  the  body  of  her  lov- 
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Boston 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  8,  1913 


Cristan  undXsoldc 


Cast 


TRISTAN CARLBURRIAN 

ISOLDE  (debut)  MINNIE  SALTZMAN-STEVENS 
KOENIG  MARKE  . EDWARD  LANKOW 

KURWENAL OTTO  GORITZ 

MELOT PAUL  SALDAIGNE 

BRANGAENE MARLA  GAY 

EIN  HIRT MAX  LIPMANN 

STIMME  DES  SEEMANNS  RAFAELO  DIAZ 
EIN  STEUERMANN  . . GEORGE  EVERETT 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act  I. 
Act  II. 


Act  III. 


The  Deck  of  a Ship. 

The  Garden  outside  the  Dwelling  of  Isolde. 
(Cornwall.) 

The  Castle  Garden  of  Tristan.  (Brittany.) 


if 


The  voice  I3  an  agreeable  one  and  it 
is  handled  with  considerable  skill.  The 
actress  has  an  engaging  personality.  It 
is  not  given  to  every  one  possessed  of 
these  qualities  to  play  Isolde.  Fresh 
from  her  studies  this  singer  leaped  into 
the  "Ring."  It  would  have  been  wiser 
for  her  if  she  had  begun  as  Mimi,  or 
Marguerite,  or  any  other  amiable  and 
unfortunate  heroine,  and  little  by  little 
developed  herself  until  she  attained  the  j 
’ stature  of  Sieglinde  or  Elsa.  I 

I The  other  singers  of  the  chief  parts  ' 
i are  well  known  to  the  public.  Mr. 

' Goritz’s  Kurwenal  always  compels  ad- 
miration for  the  expression  of  sturdy 
1 manhood  and  devotion  that  Is  the  more 
I touching  because  it  is  not  sentimental. 

I Mme.  Gay  now  makes  more  cf  Bran- 
gaene  and  the  song  of  watching  suits 
her  voice.  Mr.  Lankow  sings  the  music 
of  Marke  with  fuller  appreciation  of  its 
significance,  and  his  voice  makes  much  ' 
j of  this  music  endurable, 
f The  lighting  in  the  second  act  was  bet- 
I ter  managed  than  at  the  first  perform-a 
lance:  nevertheless  Brangaene  should  be 
heard  and  not  seen. 

This  opera  Is  first  of  all  a wonderful 
symphonic  poem,  and  Mr.  tVelngartner 
conducted  it  as  such,  but  with  due  con,? 
sideration  for  the  singers.  His  interpref 
tation  was  poetic,  dramatic,  eloquent. 
There  was  a large  audience. 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


SEASON  OF  1912-13  DAILY  AT  2.10  and  8.10  P.  M. 

Week  of  .January  27,  1913 


MR.  JOHN  CRAIG  ANNOUNCES 
SECOND  WEEK  OF 

BELIEVE  ME,  XANTIPPE ! 

A Comedy  in  Four  Ads  by  John  Frederick  Ballard 

Staged  under  the  Direction  of  George  Henry  Trader 


CHARACTERS  AND  CAST 


GEORGE  MacFARLAND,  alias  MacGinnis  of  New  York  City 

MR.  JOHN  CRAIG 

ARTHUR  SOLE,  Chief  of  a New  York  detective  bureau 

MR.  WILSON  MELROSE 

THORNTON  BROWN,  a New  York  lawyer 

MR.  GEORGE  HENRY  TRADER 

“BUCK”  KAMMAN,  a Colorado  Sheriff MR.  WALTER  WALKER 

SIMP  CALLOWAY,  a desperado MR.  DONALD  MEEK 

“WRENN”  RIGLEY,  the  jailer MR.  AL  ROBERTS 

WILLIAM,  Brown’s  valet MR.  EGBERT  MUNRO 

MARTHA,  Dolly’s  aunt MISS  MABEL  COLCORD 

VIOLET,  a friend  of  Simp MISS  LAURETT  BROWNE 

and 


DOLLY  KAMMAN 


MISS  MARY  YOUNG 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  I. — Oct.  7,  1911.  MacFarland’s  apartments  in  New  York. 

ACT  II. — Nearly  twelve  months  later.  A hunting  shack  in  southwestern 
Colorado. 

ACT  III. — Two  days  later.  The  county  jail  at  Delta,  Colorado. 

ACT  IV. — Oct.  8,  1912.  One  week  later.  The  same. 

Stage  Manager Me.  Al  Roberts 

Assistant  Stage  Manager Me.  Egbert  Munro 


(Eaatlp  Squar?  (ZdjratrT  ®rrIjP0tra  iHnairal  Program 

Musical  Director,  Joseph  Marr 


March — Up  the  Street  Morse 

Medley — Popular  Airs  Shapiro 

Selection — La  Boheme Puccini 

Entr’ Acte — The  Siren  Bendix 


WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  10,  1913 

EVENINGS  AT  8.00  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  MATINEES  AT  2 

LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT 


a 


The 

MESSRS.  SHUBERT  & WM.  A.  BRADY 
Announce 

Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings 

THE  FAMOUS  COMEDY  IN  THREE  ACTS 
By  GRAHAM  MOFFAT 

Presented  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London, 
and  Comedy  Theatre,  New  York 


PROGRAM 


CHARACTERS 

(In  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  stage; 

Bunty  Biggar Miss  Molly  Pearson 

Rab  Biggar Mr.  Edmund  Beresford 

Susie  Simpson Miss  Vera  Pole 

Tammas  Biggar Mr.  Ethelbert  Hales 

WeelumSprunt Mr.  Sanderson  Moffat 

Eelen  Dunlop Miss  Amy  Singleton 

Teenie  Dunlop,  Eelen’s  niece Miss  Margaret  Nybloc 

Jeems  Gibbs,  the  Minister’s  man Mr.  J.  E.  MacGregor 

Maggie  Mercer Miss  Marjorie  Davidson 

Dan  Birrell,  the  policeman Mr.  Leonard  Booker 

Elders,  Shepherds,  Villagers  and  other  Kirk  Goers. 

Period  about  1860. 


PROGRAM 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 


ACT  I.  Tammas  Biggar’s  Parlor.  Sunday  morning. 
ACT  II.  Lintiehaugh  Kirkyard.  The  same  day. 

ACT  III.  Same  as  Act  I.  Monday  morning. 


HOLLIS  ST.  THE.4TRE  PROGRAM 


15 


I Hollis  St.  Theatre! 

♦,  ^ 

V CHARLES  FROHMAN,  RICH  & HARRIS Le*see»  and  Manaeera  w 

*;  CHARLES  J.  RICH Resident  Manager  J 

^ WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  3,  1913  1 

Z Eveuinga  at  8 Wed.  and  Sat.  Matinee*  at  2 } 


5 Re^innin^,  Monday  Feb.  3 First  Week  i 

i I 

S CHARLES  FROHMAN  Presents  | 

JMiss  Billie  Burke  j 

j In  a Comedy  in  Four  Acts  | 

r‘The  ‘Mind  the  Paint’  Girl  ’l 

$ By  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO  f 

- J 

Q ^ ^ 

^ CAST  I 


VISCOUNT  FARNCOMBE 

COLONEL  THE  HON.  ARTHUR  .STIDULPH 

BARON  VON  RETTENMAYER 

CAPTAIN  NICHOLAS  JEYES 

LIONEL  ROPER  

SAM  DE  CASTRO 

HERBERT  FULKERSON 

STEWART  HENEAGE  

GERALD  GRIMWOOD 

CARLTON  SMYTHE 

DOUGLAS  GLYNN 

ALBERT  FALK 

SIGSMUND  SHIRLEY 

VINCENT  BLAND 

MORRIS  COOLING 

LUIGI 

WAITER  

THE  HON  MRS.  ARTHUR  STIDULPH 

LILY  PARRADELL  


JIMMIE  BIRCH 

GABRIELLE  KATO 

ENID  MONCRIEFF 

DAPHNE  DURE 

NITA  TREVENNA 

FLO  CONNIFY 

SYBIL'  DERMOTT 

OLGA  COOK 

EVANGELINE  VENTRIS 

MRS.  UPJOHN 

GLADYS 

MAUD 


SHELLEY  HULL  t 

J.  PALMER  COLLINS  i 

ERNEST  W.  LACEBY  > 

H.  E.  HERBERT  I 

MORTON  SELTEN  I 

THOMAS  REYNOLDS  J 

EDWARD  DOUGLAS  t 

...DAVID  HAWTHORNE  > 

BARNETT  PARKER  J 

HERBERT  McKENZIE  5 

ARTHUR  FITZGERALD  I 

KENNETH  LEE  I 

CECIL  NEWTON  J 

..BERNARD  MEREFIELD  3 

ERSKHOLM  E.  CLIVE  i 

ARTHUR  LUZZI  ^ 

..: LOUIS  H.  GEIST  | 

KATHERINE  MANNING  3 
BILLIE  BURKE  H 

ETHEL  INTROPIDI  | 

MABEL  FRENYEAR  | 

EDITH  CAMPBELL  g 

RUTH  BOYCE  | 

HAZEL  LESLIE 

VERA  MELLISH 

EFFIE  AUDIE  ^ 

SARAH  HASTINGS  ^ 

EMME  SALVATORE  fi 

LYDIA  RACHEL  \ 

MARIE  FITZGERALD  | 

ANNA  ROSE  ^ 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES  > 

ACT  I. — At  Lily  Parradell’s  House  _.pomsbury.  j;) 

ACT  II- — The  Foyer  of  the  Pandora  Theatre.  ^ 

The  curtain  will  be  lowered  during  the  second 

act  for  one  minute  to  deD<'*e  a lapse  of  four  hours-  ;* 

ACT  III.  — At  Lily  Parradell’s  again.  ^ 

ACT  IV. — The  same  place.  S 


Hollis  St. Theatre; 


WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  17,  1913  5 

Evenings  at  8 Wed.  and  Sat.  Matinees  at  2 5 


Bej^inning,  Monday  Feb.  17 


Last  Week  g 


CHARLES  FROHMAN  Presents  | 

Miss  Billie  Burke  | 

In  a Comedy  in  Four  Acts  g 

“The  ‘Mind  the  Paint’  Girl  ” j 

By  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO  H 


p:  CAST 

R VISCOUNT  FARNCOMBE 

>;  COLONEL  THE  HON.  ARTHUR  STIDULPH 

5 BARON  VON  RETTENMAYER 

5 CAPTAIN  NICHOLAS  JEYES 

1 LIONEL  ROPER 

SAM.de  CASTRO 

2 HERBERT  FULKERSON 

5 STEWART  HENEAGE 

5 GERALD  GRIMWOOD 

K CARLTON  SMYTHE 

5 DOUGLAS  GLYNN 

? ALBERT  FALK 

Z-  SIGSMUND  SHIRLEY 

•i  VINCENT  BLAND 

^ MORRIS  COOLING 

S LUIGI 

Z WAITER 

THE  HON.  MRS.  ARTHUR  STIDULPH 

LILY  PARRADELL 

5 JIMMIE  BIRCH 

J GABRIELLE  KATO 

ENID  MONCRIEFF 

;;  DAPHNE  DURE 

i NITA  TREVENNA 

i FLO  CONNIFY 

•;  SYBIL  DERMOTT 

♦:  OLGA  COOK 

* EVANGELINE  VENTRIS 

: MRS.  UPJOHN 

: GLADYS 

•;  MAUD 


SHELLEY  HULL 

J.  PALMER  COLLINS  H 

ERNEST  W.  LACEBY  y 

H.  E.  HERBERT  i 

MORTON  SELTEN  J 

THOMAS  REYNOLDS  J 

EDWARD  DOUGLAS 

...DAVID  HAWTHORNE  Z 

BARNETT  PARKER  Z 

HERBERT  McKENZIE  > 

.ARTHUR  FITZGERALD  > 

KENNETH  LEE  5 

CECIL  NEWTON  C 

..BERNARD  MEREFIELD  : 

ERSKHOLM  E.  CLIVE  - 

ARTHUR  LUZZI  ^ 

LOUIS  H.  GEIST  : 

KATHERINE  MANNING  : 

BILLIE  BURKE  : 

..  ETHEL  INTROPIDI  > 

MABEL  FRENYEAR  Z 

.EDITH  CAMPBELL  I 
RUTH  BOYCE  i 


HAZEL  LESLIE  f 

VERA  MELLISH  Z 

EFFIE  AUDIE  Z 

SARAH  HASTINGS  { 

....EMME  SALVATORE  :• 

LYDIA  RACHEL  Z 

MARIE  FITZGERALD  Z 
ANNA  ROSE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES  Z 

ACT  I. — At  Lily  Parradell’s  House  in  Bloomsbury.  | 

ACT  II. — The  Foyer  of  the  Pandora  Theatre.  j? 

The  curtain  will  be  lowered  during  the  second  g 

act  for  one  minute  to  denote  a lapse  of  four  hours. 

ACT  III.  — At  Lily  Parradell’s  again.  Z 

ACT  IV. — The  same  place. 

' li 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  FEBRUARY  22,  1913 


^ 'T"  " *■ 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  1,  1913 


Hida 


I GioiclU  Della  jVIadoniia 


Caet 

IL  RE MICHELE  SAMPIERI 

AMNERIS MARIA  GAY 

AIDA LUCILLE  WEINGARTNER- 

MARCEL 

RADAMES  ....  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

RAMFIS JOSE  MARDONES 

AMONASRO  ....  GIOVANNI  POLESE 


UN  MESSAGGIERO  . ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
UNA  SACERDOTESSA 

FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 


Priests,  Priestesses,  Ministers,  Captains,  Soldiers, 
Functionaries,  Slaves  and  Ethiopian 
Prisoners,  Egyptian  People,  etc. 

Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 

The  action  takes  place  at  Memphis  and  at  Thebes 
during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Palace  of  the  King 
at  Memphis. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vul- 
can at  Memphis. 

Act  II.  1st  Scene.  A Hall  in  the  apartments  of 
Amneris. 

2d  Scene.  An  entrance  to  the  city  of 
Thebes. 

Act  III.  Shores  of  the  Nile. 

(Iside’s  Temple  on  the  granite  rocks.) 

Act  IV.  1st  Scene.  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

2d  Scene.  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Vul- 
can. 


Cast 


GENNARO 
CARMELA 
MALIELLA 
RAFFAELE 
BIASO 
CICCILLO 
ROCCO  . 
STELLA  . 
SERENA  , 


....  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 

MARIA  GAY 

CARMEN  MELIS 

RAMON  BLANCHART 

ERNESTO  GIACCONE 

LUIGI  CILLA 

GEORGE  EVERETT 

NINA  ALCIATORE 

. . . . FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 

CONCETTA MYRNA  SHARLOW 

GRAZIA DOLORES  GALLI 

TOTONNO RAFAELO  DIAZ 

LA  FIORAIA BLANCHE  MANLEY 

L’ACQUAIOLA MYRNA  SHARLOW 

I VENDITORI  D’OGGETTI  SACRI 

SALDAIGNE,  FABBRI,  PASQUALI 
IL  GELATIERE  .......  P.  BOCCALINO 

IL  MACCARONAIO-PIZZAIOLO  . . B.  OLSHANSKY 

IL  CIECO MICHELE  SAMPIERI 

PRIMO  GIOCATORE  DELLA  MORRA  F.  D’ADAMI 

SECONDO  GIOCATORE  DELLA  MORRA,  G.  SERPELLON 

VENDITORE  DI  FRUTTA R.  GHIDINI 

PRIMA  NENNELLA 
SECONDA  NENNELLA 
TERZA  NENNELLA 
PRIMO  FRATE 
SECONDO  FRATE 
UNA  CAFONA  . . 

IL  PALLONARO 
PRIMO  GIOVANE  . 

SECONDO  GIOVANE 
LA  FANCIULLA 
IL  PAPA  .... 

UNA  GIOVANE  BALIA 
UNA  RAGAZZA  . . 

ALTRA  RAGAZZA  . 

PAZZARIELLO  . . 


. . NINA  ALCIATORE 

. . . M.  PHILLIPS 

FLORENCE  DE-COURCY 
. . B.  OLSHANSKY 

N.  OULUCHANOFF 
. HERTHA  HEYMAN 
....  E.  ZAINI 
R.  CHASSERIAUX 
. . . P.  GANELLI 

. MYRNA  SHARLOW 
MICHELE  SAMPIERI 
. ELVIRA  LEVERONI 
. BLANCHE  MANLEY 
D.  MUSCELEANU 
. . G.  CAMMARANO 


CORPS  DE  BALLET 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Small  open  square  by  the  sea. 

Act  II.  The  garden  of  Carmela’s  house. 

Act  in.  The  haunts  of  the  Camorra  on  the  outskirts  of  Naples. 
Period:  The  Present  Day.  Place:  Naples. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Piano  Used. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Pianos  Used. 
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rWEINGARTNER 
CONDUCTS  ‘AIDA’ 

Conductor  Gives  Masterly  Read- 
ing of  Score — Is  Musically  i 
Poetic. 

I MME.  WEINGARTNER  SINGS 

' 

' Makes  Striking  Appearance  in 
Title  Role  Despite  Occasional 
Faulty  Intonation. 

V.  _ _ I 

I — ^ . 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I BOSTON  Oi'BUA  HOL'SK;  Verdi's 
I **Aida."  Mr.  'Weingartner  conducted. 


j II  r.«. .. 

I Amnoris, 

I Alda.  ... 

I Badames 

, Barafta 

Amonasro 

1 i:n  MasaaKRlaro. . 

I Tina  Sacerdotossa 


Mr.  Sampler! 

Mme.  Gay 

Mme.  Welngartner 

Mr.  Zenafello 

Mr.  Mardones 

Mr.  Polese 

Mr.  Oiaccone 

. . . Mme.  DeCourcy 


A larg«  audience  applauded  enthu- 


I alaattcaUy  a stirring  performance  of 
Verdi’s  opera.  ' Mr.  AVelngartner  ga.vo 


a memorable  reading  of  the  score.  The 


•nly  one  that  approached  It,  ■within  our 
recollection.  In  masterful  comprchen- 


ston.  spirit,  flnasse,  and  eloquence,  ■was 
the  reading  of  the  late  Oreste  Biin'oonl  i 
whan  he  visited  this  city  as  the  conduct-  | 
or  of  the  Ill-fated  Imperial  Opera  Com-  j 
pany.  If  Blmbonl’s  reading  was  per- 1 
haps  more  dramatic  at  times  in  the 
Italian  manner,  Mr.  Welngartner’s  was 


j more  musically  poetic. 


I There  were  occasions  yesterday  after- 
noon  when  Mme.  AVelngartner-Marcel’s 
I Intonation  was  not  faultless.  Her  sing- 
I Ing  of  the  aria  in  the  third  act,  In  spite 
1 of  Instances  of  fine  phrasing  and  emo- 
tional expression,  was  not  one  of  the 
features  of  her  performance,  but  the 
natural  beauty  of  her  voice  and  her  art 
■v!'ere  elsewhere  displayed  with  marked 
effect.  Too  many  Aidas  are  more 
sumptuously  dressed  than  the  Egyptian 
princess  whom  they  serve.  Mme.  Weln- 
gartner-Marcel  did  not  make  this  mis- 
take. "With  a coiffure  to  remind  the 
spectator  that  she  was  an  Abyssinian, 
with  bare  shoulders  and  arms,  and 
with  neck  bravely  undraped,  with  a 
skirt  of  a flaming  color,  she  was  a 
^ striking  aparitlon.  As  a singer  she  wag 
especially  fortunate  in  the  scenes  with 
Amonasro  and  Itadames  in  the  third 
act. 

Mme.  Gay’s  passionate  .-\nineris  is  a 
familiar  figure.  Mr.  Zenatello  sang  the 
I lyrical  p.ages  with  great  charm  and  the 
dramatic  scenes  with  unfailing  vigor. 
>Tr.  I’olese  ■'.vas  an  excellent  Amonasro, 
picturesque,  vocally  dramatic,  and  not 
extravagant  in  action.  Mr.  Hampieri 
sang  sonorously  and  in  facial  make- 
up was  anything  but  Egyptian.  Mr* 
Mardones  again  showed  the  power  of 
Uie  pi  icsthood  over  the  King.  We  stlllj 
miss  the  bearded  priests  and  tlie  for- 1 
nier  costumes  of  the  ballet.  [ 

The  great  ensembles  were  eiTective.  | 
The  "Aida”  trumpets  in  the  triumphal 
procession  were  over  blown:  but  has' 
any  one  in  mapy  years  heard  these  i 
trumpets  played' with  the  peculiar  mel-l 
low  tone  and  with  the  firmness  and  ac-j 

curacy  that  arc  desirable?  | 

^ 


MElB&flEARD 
IN  ‘THE  JEH'ELS’ 

I 

■ ■ ■ ,! 

Singer  Gives  New  and  Striking : 
Impersonation  of  Maliella  | 
in  Wolf-Ferrari  Opera. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  : Wolf-Per- 
rarl’s  "I  Giolelli  della  Madonna.’’  Mr.. 
Caplet  conducted.  i 


' Gennaro Mr.  Zenatello  I 

Carmela .Mme,  Gay  ' 

Maliella Mme.  'Melia  ' 

Eafaele Mr.  Blanebart  | 

hlaae Mr.  Glaccone  ' 

Clccillo Mr.  cilia 

■ Rocco Mr.  Eyeretl 

‘ Stella Ifme.  Alolatoie 

I Serena Mme.  De  Oeiircv 

I Ooncetta .Miss  ■Sharlow 

Grazia Miss  Galll 


Mme.  Melis  took  the  part  of  Maliella 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Rossi,  the  part 
of  Rafaele  was  taken  by  Mr.  Blanchart, 
also  for  the  first  time.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  performance  of  this  spectacular 
melodrama  was  mucl^  strengthened  b}' 
the  substitution  of  ^Ime.  Melis  for  Mme. 
Edvina.  As  The  Herald  stated  when 
the  melodrama  was  produced,  the  part 
of  Maliella  was  not  for  the  Canadian 
singer. 

Mme.  Edvina  was  waspish  when  she 
should  have  been  viciously  flippant  or 
sullen.  There  ■was  no  smouldering  or 
blazing  passion  in  her  impersonation. 
Her  speech  and  action  did  not  carry 
conviction.  When  she  ■was  the  most 
effective  she  reminded  one  too  closely 
of  her  performance  of  Charpentier’s  j 
liOuise.  The  part  is  a peculiarly  Italian  j 
one.  Mme.  Edvina  is  of  the  north,  and 
I a l.vrlc,  not  a dramatic  soprano.  Her 
I voice  and  nature  are  better  suited  to 
' the  portrayal  of  the  dreamy  Antonia. 

I A spectator  with  the  best  will  in  the 
; world  could  not  see  the  reckless  and 
j sensual  girl  of  the  Neapolitan  streets 
i in  the  Maliella  of  Mme.  Edvina.  Wo  do  ‘ 
not  say  this  to  disparage  the  departed 
visitor.  It  Is  not  given  to  a singer  to 
play  all  roles.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
Mme.  Melis  .succeeding  as  Antonia. 

Mme.  Carmen-Mells,  then,  as  Maliella, 
has  the  advantage  of  birthright  and 
other  natural  gifts:  an  Italian  face  and 
I figure,  an  Italian  voice.  The  speech, 

I with  all  its  ■vt'Ords  of  tenderness,  scorn, 

I hatred,  is  hers.  She  knows  how  tb.e  men 
land  women  put  on  the  stage  by  the 
I librettist  ■with  her  would  feel  and  move 
j and  act. 

I Her  impersonation  was  dramatically 
■ conceived,  striking  in  the  general  out- 
'Itne,  with  strongly  marked  contrasts  of 
emotions,  rich  in  detail  that  did  not 
fritter  away  the  effect  of  the  moment. 
Pace,  voice  and  ge.sture  were  used  to- 
gether in  the  expression  of  feeling.  How 
vividly  her  growing  passion  for  the 
bully  was  depicted!  Her  discontent,  her 
(yearning  for  freedom  and  the  man  that 
would  give  it  to  her;  her  horror  when 
she  finst  knew  of  the  sacrilegious  act, 
the  fascination  exerted  by  the  jewels 
and  the  abandonment  of  herself  to  Gen- 
naro  when  she  was  already  mentally 
possessed  by  Raf  i*"  were  powerfullyj 
expressed,  wlthoubm.  oorlous  Intent.; 
without  exaggeration.  Nor  did  she  fall! 
In  the  last  scene,  when  she  was  obliged] 
to  speak  as  one  vaguely  conscious  of  an 
awful  deed — one  that  had  dazed  the 
memory  and  clouded  the  understanding;  i 


JOT*  a stroripy^markeiS 
characterization  of  Rafaele.  The  bully- 
wlth  his  swagger,  the  masher  with  hla 
leer,  the  sensualist  who  know  his  po^wer,i 
stood  before  us.  This  Rafaele  was  also, 
devout  in  his  rascally  way,  supers^ 
tlously  devout.  Mr.  Blanchart’s  assumi^ 
walk,  the  carriage  of  hU  body,  the  by*^ 
play  with  his  comrades,  gave  versimlllj 
tude  to  the  portrayal.  And  this  Rafael* 
was  not  an  Isolated  figure  mingling  wldl 
others  only  for  dramatic  purposes.  HI 
was  the  leader  of  a gang.  A highly 
dramatic  performance;  one  that  owed 
nothing  to  predecessors;  one  that  ■a'lll 
I not  soon  be  effaced  by  successors.  And 
Mr.  Blanchart  sang  with  verve  and  the 
appropriate  emphasis. 

The  Gennaro  of  Mr.  ZenatcHo  has 
already  been  warmly  praised.  Yester- 
day afternoon  it  was  even  more  au- 
thoritative and  pathetic  than  before. 
The  simplicity,  the  Innate  goodness  of 
the  blacksmith,  hls  devoutness,  hls  con- 
suming love  for  Maliella  ■were  expressed 
in  song  and  action  with  overpowering 
force.  It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  any 
tenor  equalling  Mr.  Zenatello  In  this 
role.  Mme.  Gay  was  also  In  the  vein 
and  her  duet  ■with  Mr.  Zenatello  was 
warmly  and  deservedly  applauded.  The 
male  minor  parts  as  before  were  capi- 
tally taken. 

The  ‘‘orgy*’  in  tte  last  act — and 
what  -wretched  musical  stuff  this  act 
contains! — was  as  before  Ineffective 
and,  as  regards  dancing,  absurd.  We] 
still  think  that  the  end  W9uld  be  far 
• lore  ui  •■•-  coiTip' • ’ '■‘“el 

d'r-- VI ’l  . 

'■’e  '.y  • r - •--•-%  b»  e! 

I ' or  * p ,,c- 

♦ion.  I'UJ 
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SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  8,  1913 


La  forct  BUuc 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  6,  1913 


Rigolctto 


Cast 

LE  PRINCE  CHARMANT  . . . FERNAND  DE  POTTER 

L’OGRE JEAN  RIDDEZ 

LE  PERE  DU  PETIT  POUCET  . . . . M.  SAMPIERI 

LE  PETIT  POUCET JESKA  SWARTZ 

LE  PETIT  CHAPERON  ROUGE  . . . BERNICE  FISHER 

LA  PRINCESSE CARMEN  MELIS 

LA  FEE ELIZABETH  AMSDEN 

UN  MOISSONNEUR LUIGI  CILLA 

LA  SERVANTE ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

LA  MERE  DU  PETIT  POUCET  . . FL.  DE-COURCY 

LA  MERE  CHAPERON  ROUGE  . HERTHA  HEYMAN 

LA  BOULANGERE JOHANNA  MORELLA 

JACQUET  BLANCHE  MANLEY 

PETIT  JEAN ERNESTINE  GAUTHIER 

UN  BUVEUR LUIGI  CILLA 

DEUXIEME  BUVEUR  , EDGARD  BOURQUIN 

UNE  FEMME HERTHA  HEYMAN 

UNE  JEUNE  FILLE JOHANNA  MORELLA 

BLANCHE MYRNA  SHARLOW 

ELVIRE DIANA  MULLANA 

PIERRE B.  OLSHANSKY 

LOUIS N.  OULUCHANOFF 

UN  HOMME ATTILIO  PULCINI 

FREDERI GEORGE  EVERETT 

The  brothers  of  Petit  Poucet,  Fayries,  Harvesters,  Villagers, 
Spinners,  Guards,  Maids  of  Honor,  Servants,  etc. 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 


Act  I.  The  Village. 
Act  II.  The  Forest. 
Act  III.  The  Castle. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Pianos  Used 


Cast 

IL  DUCA UMBERTO  MACNEZ 

RIGOLETTO  . . . RAMON  BLANCHART 

SPARAFUCILE  ....  JOSE  MARDONES 
CONTE  MONTERONE,  MICHELE  SAMPIERI 

MARULLO ATTILIO  PULCINI 

BORSA ERNESTO  'GIACCONE 

CONTE  DI  CEPRANO  . . G.  SERPELLON 

UN  PAGGIO MAUD  PHILLIPS 

GILD  A LUCREZIA  BORI 

GIOVANNA FL.  DE-COURCY 

MADDALENA  ....  ELVIRA  LEVERONI 
CONTESSA  DI  CEPRANO,  MYRNA  SHARLOW 

Courtiers,  Cavaliers,  Pages,  Attendants,  etc. 
Grand  Corps  de  Ballet 


Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Act  I.  Ballroom  in  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantova. 

Act  II.  Rigoletto’s  House. 

Act  in.  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Act  rV.  A desolate  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Mincio 
River. 


Mason  & Hamlin  Pianos  used. 


Jbairy  Story  Has  Much 
Interest  for  Children 
and  Adults. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE;  First  per- 
formance in  America  of  "La  Foret 
Bleue,"  a lyric  stoi^  In  three  acts  after 
Perrault'a  tales;  poem  by  Jacaues 
Cheneviere;  music  by  Louis  Aubert.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 


I.e  I’riDCo  Chaimant Jlr.  De  Potter 

l/0*;re. Mr.  Rlrtdez 

Le  Pere  IJii  Petit  Poucet .ISIr.  Samplerl 

I.e  Petit  Poucet Mtne.  Swartz 

Petit  Cli'^peron  Rouge iUss  Plsber 

f.a  Prinrosse Mme.  M'elie 

Ij(  Fee Miss  Amsden 

In  Molssouneur Mr.  Cilia 

La  Servunte Mlsg  Leveronl  I 

La  Mere  Du  Petit  Poucet Mine.  De-Courcy  Tnei'e 

7. a Mere  Cliiaperoit  Rouge Mias  Heyman 

La  Boulangere Miss  .Morelia 

"La  Foret  Bleue  ’ Is  a spectacle  that 

will  please  the  chlldien,  and  the  anila- 
I b!e  music  does  not  disturb  the  scenery 
j or  elderly  persons  who  like  to  see  the 
little  lieroe.s  and  heroines  of  their  youth 
upon  the  stage. 

Camille  .Sainl-Saens  In  Ills  late.st  vol-  j after  the  piano  score  was  published; 
time  of  notes  and  souvenir.s  discus.ses  that  tvithin  a comparatively  recent  tin;e 
the  question  wlietlier  operatic'  subjects  | changes,  cuts)  revisions  have  been  made. 

: should  be"^ taken  from  history  or  legend,  j With  all  thLs  we  are  not  concerned.  We 
; ,>le  think.s  the  question  an  idle  one.  | have  to  do  only  with  the  opera  as  It 
’"Is  the  music  good?"  "Is  the  opera  In-  was  produced  yesterday  In  Boston,  the 
teresting?"  These  are  more  important  second  city  that  Is  acquainted  with  It. 
questions.  Nevertheless  the  aged  and  ' Calvinistic  Geneva  saw  the  first  per- 
eclet  tic  composer  prays  wtth  the  first  ! formance  some  weeks  ago.  ' 


tendants  watch  over  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  angels  In  "Haensel  and 
Gretel."  There  Is  no  wolf  to  eat  Little 
Red  Riding  Hoo<l,  but  there  is  an  Ogre, 
who  relishes  children's  flesh.  The  good 
fairy  sees  to  it  that  he  becomes  drunk. 
The  bo.v  and  girl  pulled  off  his  seven- 
league  boots  and  mock  him  when  he 
awakes.  Prince  Charming,  who  has  al- 
ways wooed  th^princess.  comes  in  with 
a hunting  party.  He  is  sad  eyed  and 
yesterday  was  sad-voiced.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  Little  Red  Riding  Flood, 
be  begs  the  fairy  to  show  him  the  way 
to  the  castle  where  his  beloved  sleeps. 
The  obliging  stage  machinist  bears  the 
request,  and  lo.  and  behold,  the  castle 
rises  cmirteously  in  the  back  ground. 

The  ^.nce  and  the  two  children  enter 
the  room  where  tlie  Princess  sleeps.  He 
kisses  her.  “,A  touch,  a kls.sf  the  charm 
wa.s  snapt."  .And  there  is  a happy  end. 
ing  for  everybody,  except  possibly  the 
Ogre,  who,  alas,  does  not  appear  again 
after  be  has  been  led  away  by  the 
hunters  in  the  second  act.  ^ 

Thu  libretto  has  been  arranged  with 
are  lyric 

flights  for  tile  lovers;  there  are  ver.ses 
for  the  children  and  the  Ogre  that 
might  easily  arouse  an  imaginative 
composer  with  a sense  of  humor  to  suc- 
ce.ssful  endeavor. 

Mr.  Aubert,  unfortunately,  has  not 
improved  the  opportunity.  It  has  been 
said  tliat  tlie  last  act  was  rewritten 


question,  and  treats  history  with  the 
gentle  irony  that  Mr.  Anatole  France 
displays  when  he  refers  to  "historical 
facts.”  Mr.  Saint-Saens  maintains  that 
wiiile  history  is  that  which  probably 
happened  and  legend  is  that  wljich 
probably  did  not  happen,  there  l.s  legend 
!n  lil8tor.v,  history  in  legend,  and  legend 
Is  the  "ancestral  form  of  history."  He 
argues  these  pomts  at  length,  and  con- 
cludes that  a legendary  subject  offers 
one  advantage,  the  marvellous.  Outside 
this  a legend  presents  many  inconven- 
iences. "Can  persons  who  never  ex- 
isted, in  whose  existence  no  one  any 
longer  believes,  be  interesting  In  them- 
selves?" They  do  not  hold  up  the  poem 
and  the  music.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poet  and  the  mu.'ician  give  these  char- 


1 he  flist  act  is  musically  the  weake.st. 
There  is  little  interest  in  this  act  ex- 
cept' some  agreeable  bits  of  orclre.^tral 
color,  and  it  may  here  be  said  that 
Mr.  Aubert  i.s  more  considerate  in  his 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  than  in  his 
treatment  of  human  voices.  But  in  tills 
act  his  orchestra  i.s  not  dramatic;  it 
does  not  characterize  the  two  children;! 
it  does  not.  except  perhaps  in  the  case' 
of  the  poverty-stricken  famil\-.  furnish  ' 
any  clew  to  the  situation,  or  the  senti- 
ment prevailing  at  the  titne.  .And  the 
music  given  to  the  characters  on  the 
stage  I Tlie  cliildren  have  music  that 
children  would  never  .sing.  There  are 
the  traditional  harvesters,  going  joyous- 
ly Into  tile  field  with  brand-new  scythes 
and  rakes.  'tVhat  minslc  has  been  writ- 


acters  life.  "Let  musicians  choose  their  j ten  for  them!  The  Interest  l.s  wlifilfy  in 
librettos  and  even  the  form  of  their ! the  action.  The  entrance  of  tlie  Princess 
operas  according  to  their  own  musical  arouses  a hope  which  is  not  realized, 
nature.  How  many  young  composers]  In  the  second  act  nqar  the  beginning' 
with  talent  come  to  grief  today  be-  | the  influence  of  Debussy  is  observed ' 
cause  Instead  of  obeying  their  nature  I not  only  In  the  mood,  the  “atmosphere,” 
they  believe  themselves  obliged  to  obey  but  In  the  melodic  lines.  The  music  of 


■ continuous  orchestral  Itallcization  of  the 
I,  dialogue  on  the  stage.  There'  is  heiglit- 
I ened  speech.  The  orchestra  is  skllfull.v 
j rhetorical  in  .■j.isistfinc’,  and  ivofds  and 
j music  are  indissolubly  wodj^lcd.  i;i  this 
j respect  Debas.y'.-;  opera  sliiTlds  above  all 
1 ..^liers,  even'  "Tri.stan."  The  orchestral 
I .speech  of  Mr.  .Aubert  l.s  fragmental  y,  sel- 
dom apropos,  not  assisting  in  poi'traifiire 
of  character  or  in  maintaining  an  illu- 
sion. There  is  often  an  attempt,  un- 
conscious perhaps  In  many  Instance.s,  to 
i:se  the  Debussylan  speech.  This  speech 
is  natural  to  Debuss.v.  Thug, he  feels 
and  thinks  and  hears  and  expresses  lilm- 
plf.  To  Mr.  Aubert  it  is  a fascinating 
but  alien  tongue.  He  lias  mastered  this 
and  that  mannerism  ; there  are  plausible 
moments,  but  the  strain  of  exp.re.ssioii  is 
too  great  for  blin.  His  speech  falters, 
and  when  he  expres.^e.s  himself  in  his 
own  way  we  hear  nothing  but  amiable 
commonplaces,  and  even  before  the  end 
members  nothing  except  scenes  upon  the 
stage. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  wa.s 
singularly  smooth.  Mls.s  Fisher  and 
aime.  Swartz  were  delightful  children.  , 
natural,  unaffected,  wholly  in  the  spirit  | 
of  the  old  tale.s.  Mme.  Melis  was  a] 
handsome  Princess.  Mr.  Riddez  as  the 
Ogre  was  a leading  featuie  of  the  pro-  I 
ductlon.  His  Impersonation  might  just- 
ly be  called  a creation.  It  was  rightly 
extravagant  but  without  burlesque;  It 
was  humorous  without  a touch  of  buf- 
foonery. Miss  Amsden  was  a benignant 
Fairy  and  sang  clearly  her  character- 
less music.  Mr.  de  Potter  was  hardly  a 
Prince  Chai-mlng.  As  he  now  sings 
his  voice  is  an  unpleasant  one.  Hls' 
vocal  art  Is  nil.  And  It  is  not  wholly 
fair  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  music 
written  by  Mr.  Aubert  for’the  Prince. 
The  composer  might  justly  say:  "You 
have  not  heard  It  sung."  The  minor 
parts,  and  there  were  many  of  them, 
were  adequatel.v  taken. 

The  stage  setting  or  the  village  and 
the  effects  of  lighting  were  admirable. 
The  second  scene  pleased  us  less.  There  | 
was  th  thought  of  the  trees  in  "The! 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West.”  This  forest) 
with  the  Isolated  trees,  absence  of  mi-  i 
derbrush,  the  idea  of  steps  in  cen^ 
tre  was  not  a fairy  feu-est.  Nor  was 
the  view  of  the  ca.stle  effective. 

It  was  a blot  on  the  landscape. 
The  setting  of  the  lajst  act  showed 
Mr.  Urban’s  exotic  fancy.  The  light- 
ing was  exquisitely  imagined.  The 
left  column  should  not  be  out  of  plumb 
at  the  next  performance. 

There  was  a large  audience.  Theie 
were  many  curtain  calls  and  composer 
and  conductor  and  the  chief  singers  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  public  indif- 
ference. 


a command!" 

Mr.  Aubert  has  set  music  to  a poem  In 
which  our  old  friends  The  Sleeping 
Princess,  ll.ttle  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
Hop  o’  My  niumb  appear.  Eac'h  one  of 
them  has  been  treated  In  opera.  Bolel- 
dleu  -wrote  a "Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 


the  Fairy  show  1s  Ineffective,  and  the 
humor  of  the  Ogre  Is  chiefly  in  the 
impersonation.  Yet  as  a whole  this  act 
Is  musically  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  tliree,  for  there  is  little  of  impor- 
tance in  the  last  act  except  the  cres- 
cendo of  emotion  which  ends  In  the 


over  90  years  ago.  Mr.  Cheneviere  has  ■ breaking  of  the  spell. 


combined  the  three  stories.  The  prin- 
cess comes  to  the  village  where  Little 


It  -would  .seem  that , Mr.  .Hubert,  a 
reflnedi  sensitive  musician,  has  not  a 


Red  Riding  Hood  and  Hop  o’  My  Thumb  j marked  instinct  for  dramatic  effects, 
are  dwelling.  There  the  fate  falls  upon  { He  lias  a pretty  taste  in  orchestral 
her.  The  spindle  pricks  her  hand  and  ’ color.  He  is  the  man  for  a little  idyl. 


she  enters  Into  the  enchanted  sleep. 
The  little  girl  has  gone,  her  way  in  the 
forest.  Hop  o’  My  Thumb  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  have  been  taken 
into  the  samfe  forest  to  be  abandoned 
by  their  father,  desperate  through  pov- 
erty. The  two  children  meet  and  fall 

; asleep.  The  good  fairy  and  her  at- 

I 


the  painter  of  a pastel.  Certain  piano 
pieces  and  some  songs  written  by  him 
are  graceful  and  charming.  The  mel- 
odic vein  In  this  opera,  l.s  weak.  The 
short-breathed  motives,  tell  nothing;  the 
melodies  developed  at  length  are  with- 
out a decided  profile. 

In  "Pellea-s  et  .Melleande"  there  Is  a 


Season 

1912-1913 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  22,  1913 


SATURDAY  MATINEE,  MARCH  29,  1913 


T^bc  Girl  of  tbc  Golden 
Slest 


)Martba 

Caet 


Cast 

MINNIE CARMEN  METIS 

JACK  RANCE,  Gambler  and  Sheriff, 

ANAFESTO  ROSSI 

DICK  JOHNSON  (Ramerrez,  the  Road  Agent) 

GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO 


NICK,  Bartender  at  “The  Polka”  LUIGI  CILLA 
ASHBY,  Wells-Fargo  Agent  MICHELE  SAMPIERI 


SONORA 

TRIN 

SID 

BELLO 

HARRY 

JOE 

HAPPY 

LARKENS 


Miners 


RAMON  BLANCHART 
LEO  DEVAUX 
A.  SILLICH 
ATTILIO  PULCINI 
RAFAELO  DIAZ 
ERNESTO  GIACCONE 
P.  TOMMASI 
N.  OULUCHANOFF 


BILLY,  an  Indian  . , LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

WOWKLE,  his  Squaw  ELVIRA  LEVERONI 

JAKE  WALLACE,  a Minstrel  JOSE  MARDONES 
JOSE  CASTRO,  with  Ramerrez’s  Band, 

BERNARD  OLSHANSKY 
THE  PONY  EXPRESS  RIDER, 

RICCARDO  GHIDINI 
Men  of  the  Camp  and  Boys  of  the  Ridge 
Time 1849  and  1860 


Place  ...  Cloudy  Mountain,  California 


8ynop0i9  of  Sccncrj? 

Act  I.  The  “Polka”  Saloon.  In  the  Evening. 
Act  H.  The  Home  of  Minnie.  The  same  night. 
Act  III.  The  Redwood  Forest.  A week  later. 
Horses  in  Act  III  supplied  by  the  Brookline 
Riding  School 


LADY  HARRIET  ....  ALICE^NIELSEN 

I NANCY  ._ MARIA  GAY 

SIR  TRISTRAM ’”!“‘T“[R0D0LF0  FORNARI 
LIONEL  . . . . MAX  LIPMANN 

PLUNKETT  ....  EDWARD  LANKOW 
THE  SHERIFF  . . BERNARD  OLSHANSKY 

THREE  SERVANTS  CILLA,  OULUCHANOFF, 

EVERETT 

THREE  MAID-SERVANTS  . . . MANLEY, 

GAUTHIER,  PHILLIPS 
THE  FARMER  ....  GEORGE  EVERETT 
THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  . . L.  VON-AKEN 


Followed  by 

11  Segreto  di  Susanna 

Cast 

COUNT  GIL  . RODOLFO  FORNARI 

COUNTESS  GIL ALICE  NIELSEN 

SANTE LUIGI  TAVECCHIA 

Synopsis  of  Scenery 

Count  Gil’s  Apartment 


WEEK  OF  APRIL  7,  1913 


EVENINGS  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE 

At  the  Wednesday  matinee  Miss  NINA  MORGANA  will  appear  In  the  title  role 
Prices  25c.  to  $1.50 

Mr.  ARTHUR  HAMMERSTEIN  Presents 

EMMA  TRENTINI 

In  a New  Comedy  Opera 

-THE  FIREFLY'* 


Book  and  Lyrics  by  Otto  Hauerbach  Music  by  Rudolf  Friml 

CHARACTERS. 

(In  the  order  of  their  appearance) 

Sybil  Vandare Ruby  Norton 

Suzette  Sammy  Lee 

Pietro Audrey  Maple 

Geraldine  Vandare Craig  Campbell 

Jack  Travers Melville  Stewart 

John  Thurston Katherine  Stewart 

Mrs.  Oglesby  Vandare Roy  Atwell 

Jenkins William  Wolff 

Herr  Franz Emma  Trentini 

Nina . Irene  Samsel 

Antonio  Columbo ’ ' ' Sobelson 

Correlli  


OTHER  CHARACTERS  BY 

The  Misses-Virginia  Steinhardt,  Eileen  Gerald.  Ethel  West,  H^mon.  H^da 

Rose,  Marion  Donn,  Edith  Whitney,  Ma^  Q+onr  William  Brown.  Max 

Messrs. — Stanley  Sobelson,  Edward  Agnim,  Wilbana  Sta  T?nLprt  Hal- 

S’  « spt-e?: 

Bernard  Tieman,  Louie  Linton. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

PROLOGUE — Recreation  Pier,  Foot  of  23rd  Street,  New  York. 

ACT  I — The  Vandare  Estate,  Bermuda.  Three  weeks  later. 

ACT  II  — The  Vandare  Home,  New  York.  Three  years  later. 

Time — Present 

Augmented  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  .\lbert  Pesce 

The  Incidental  Dances  arranged  by  Signor  Albertieri 
Special  Dances  arranged  by  Sammy  Lee 
Scenery — PROLOGUE — by  Reisig-Dove  Studios 
ACTS  I and  II  by  P.  Dodd  Ackerman  Studios 
Costumes  and  Dresses  designed  by  W.  Matthews  and  executed  by 
Madame  Freisinger 

Uniforms,  etc.,  by  Warnock  & Co.  Shoes  by  Capezio 
Draperies  by  Arnold  Constable  Co. 

Knabe  Piano  used  exclusively  by  the  Firefly  Company 
Furniture  by  Bon  Marche,  Paris 
Floral  Decorations  by  General  Flower  Company 
Properties  by  Armstrong 

MUSICAL  NUMBERS 

PROLOGUE 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Opening  Chorus — “A  Trip  to  Bermuda.” 

Vera  De  Rosa,  Ruby  Norton,  Sammy  Lee  and  Chorus 

“He  Says  Yes,  She  Says  No!” Audrey  Maple,  Craig  Campbell  and  Chorus 

“Call  Me  Uncle” Melville  Stewart,  Vera  De  Rosa  and  Chorus 

“Love  Is  Like  a Firefly” Emma  Trentini 

“Something” Ruby  Norton  and  Roy  Atwell 

“Gianina” Emma  Trentini 

Finale Ensemble 


ACT  I 


8.  Opening  Chorus — “Sapphire  Seas” Vera  De  Rosa  and  Ensemble 

9.  “Tommy  Atkins” Emma  Trentini  and  Ensemble 

10.  “Sympathy” Audrey  Maple  and  Melville  Stewart 

11.  “A  Woman’s  Snoile” Craig  Campbell 

12.  “De  Trop” Roy  Atwell,  Sammy  Lee,  Ruby  Norton  and  Chorus 

13.  “We’re  Going  to  Make  a Man  of  You,” 

Emma  'Trentini,  William  Wolff,  Craig  Campbell  and  Melville  Stewart  and  Roy  Atwell 
41.  “The  Beautiful  Ship  from  'Toyland” William  Wolff  and  Male  Chorus 

15.  “When  a Maid  Comes  Knocking  at  Your  Heart” 

Emma  Trentini,  Craig  Campbell  and  William  Wolff 

16.  Finale Ensemble 

17.  Opening  Chorus.  . ACT  II 

18.  “An  American  Beauty  Rose” a/tV  ’•ii"  'o Ensemble 

19.  The  Latest  Thing  from  Parik’ Melville  Stewart  and  Ensemble 

20.  “Kiss  Me  and  ’Tis  Day”  Sammy  Lee  and  Ruby  Norton 

21.  Finale Emma  Trentini 

(The  Music  of  “the  Firefly”  pu^^^^  by  G.  SchRmVr’ & ckk’ New  Yofk^^^^ 

Go  to  Beautiful  Bermuda  by  S.  S.  Bermudian  ’ 

T>  j ^ information  obtainable  from 
^^niuda  Line  29  Broadway  New  York  Citv 
rge  Represe^ative  for  Mr.  Hammerstein 

JacQues  Coini,  Stage  Director 
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Park  Theatre 


CHARLES  FROHSIAN,  RICH  & HARRIS LesBees  and  ManaeerB 

CHARLES  J.  RICH Resident  Hanagrer 


WEEK  OF  APRIL  7.  1913 


Evenings  at  8.15 


Wed.  and  Sat.  Matinees  at  2.15 


Be^innin^  Monday*  April  7 Fifth  Week 

COHAN  and  HARRIS  Present 

OFFICER  666 


A Melodramatic  Farce 

By  AUGUSTIN  MacHUGH 
with 

GEORGE  NASH  and  EDWARD  ABELES 


THE  CAST 


NOTE — The  characters  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  make  their 
first  entrance. 


, BATEATO 

OFFICER  PHELAN— 666.... 

WHITNEY  BARNES 

TRAVERS  GLADWIN 

HELEN  BURTON 

SADIE  SMALL 

MRS.  BURTON 

ALFRED  WILSON 

WATKINS 

POLICE  CAPTAIN  STONE 
DETECTIVE  KEARNEY... 


M.  W.  RALE  i 
FRANCIS  D.  McGINN 
.C.  MORTON  HORNE 
...EDWARD  ABELES 

DORIS  OLSSON 

ELSIE  GLYNN 

CAMILLA  CRUME 

GEORGE  NASH 

J.  M.  CLAYTON 

..  ..C.  W.  GOODRICH 
..LOUIS  HENDRICKS 


NOTE — The  entire  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  Gladwin  mansion 
in  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Time — Present. 


ACT  I. — Five  o’clock  P.  M. 

ACT  II. — Ten  o’clock  P.  M.  Same  evening. 
ACT  III. — Begins  where  Act  2 ends. 


^\)t  Casitle  Square  ^E^t^atre  iHaga^me 


THE  PLAY  OF  THE  WEEK  

SEASON  OF  1912-13  DAILY  AT  2.10  and  8.10  P.  M. 


Week  of  April  21,  1913 

MR.  JOHN  CRAIG  ANNOUNCES 

The  Man  from  Home 

A Comedy  in  Foar  Acts  by  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson 


Produced  under  the  Stage  Direction  of  George  Henry  Trader 


CHARACTERS  AND  CAST 


Daniel  Voorhees  Pike 

The  Grand  Duke  Vasili  Vasilivitch.  . 

The  Earl  of  Hawcastle 

The  Hon.  Almeric  St.  Aubyn,  his  son 

Ivanoff 

Horace  Granger-Simpson 

Riviere,  secretary  to  the  duke 

Mariano,  maitre  de  hotel 

Michele,  waiter 

First  Carabiniere 

Ethel  Granger-Simpson  

Comtesse  de  Champigny 

Lady  Creech  


Mr.  John  Craig 

Mr.  William  P.  Carelton 

Mr.  Walter  Walker 

Mr.  Donald  Meek 

Mr.  Frederick  Ormonde 
. . . .Mr.  Carney  Christie 

Mr.  Alfred  Lunt 

Mr.  A1  Roberts 

Mr.  George  Hunt 

Mr.  J.  M.  Morrison 

. . .Miss  Florence  Shirley 
. . .Miss  Laurett  Browne 
Miss  Mabel  Colcord 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  I. — Terrace  of  Hotel  Regina  Margherita,  on  the  cliff,  Sorrento,  Italy, 
(morning.) 

ACT  Iir^The  entrance-garden  of  the  same.  (Afternoon.) 

ACT  III. — Apartment  in  the  Hotel.  (Evening.) 

ACT  IV.  Same  as  Act  I.  (Morning.) 

The  automobile  used  in  the  second  act  is  from  the  Pope-Hartford  Co.  of  Boston. 

Stage  Manager MR.  AL  ROBERTS 

Assistant  Stage  Manager MR.  ALFRED  LUNT 


tEfjc  Casitle  i>quarE  ®()eatre  #rclje£(tra  iilusiical  program 

Musical  Director,  Joseph  Marr 


March — The  Whip Holz  man 

Selection — The  Firefly . . ; Frinel 

Medley — Popular  Airs York 

Novelette — Bees .Jones 


JOHN  CRAIG.  Pnbliaher.  Castle  Square  Theatre.  Boston,  Mass* 
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IN  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC. 


Spirited  Matiueo  Performance 
oN“La  Traviata.” 

I 


I 


I 


i 


I 


9Ime.  Melba  Seen  at  Her  Bent — 
Opern  Seanon  Promises  to  Be  a 
Most  Gratifying-  Snccess — Snpple- 
mentary  Season  Arranged  — Fa- 
vorite Singers  to  Keturn. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Damrosch- 
Ellis  opera  company  performed  Verdi’s 
"La  Traviata,”  with  the  following  cas;: 


Violetta 

I''lora 

Acnlua 

Alfredo 

Germout 

Gastone 

Baron  Douphol, 

Marquis 

Doctor 


Melba 

Van  Cau'.eren 

Mattfeld 

Salignac 

. . .Campanarl 

Vanni 

Vivlnni 

Rains 

. . . .SteLniauu 


Frequent  triumphant  remarks  are  made 


by  the  worshippers  of  the  newer  school 
of  opera  inaugurated  by  Wagner  over 
the  moribund  condition  of  Italian  opera 


of  the  past.  It  has  even  been  claimed 
by  enthusiastic  extremists  that  it  is  al- 
ready dead  and  burled  beyond  all  hope 
of  resuscitation,  and  yet,  whenever  it  Is 
presented  with  adequate  Casts  and  by 
artists  of  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able ability,  it  appears  to  be  still  in  an 
exceedingly  robust  state  of  health. 

Two  patent  evidences  of  the  fact  were 
given  last  week  by  the  enormous  audi- 
ences that  attended  the  performances  of 
"The  Barber  of  Seville”  and  “La  Travi-  I 
ata,”  and,  strangely  enough,  the  delight 
expressed  by  the  public  and  the  satisfac- 
tion manifested  by  It  showed  that  flow- 
ing an|l  easily  comprehended  melody  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  own,  notwithstanding 
the  persistency  with  which  the  superior 
^ua^y  of  "endless  melody”  and  its  i 
grcvtter  naturalness  has  been  urged.  The  | 
evar-pleaslng  tunes  of  the  operas  named 
may  be  la-.'king  in  what  is  understood  as 
classical  or  "sclcntiflc”  character;  but 
why  should  rational  and  harmless 

pleasures  aD;Uys  be  taken  on  stilts? 
Because  many  are  musically  virtuous 
shall  there  be  no  more  musical  cakes  - 
and  ale  for  those  who  are  not  musically 
vicious?  Must  one’s  leisurely  enjoyment 
^ be  devoted  to  the  solving  of  art  prob-  I 
jlems?  Shall  one  not  find  relaxation  In  1 
I amusement,  and  who  can  demonstrate 
convincingly  that  one  form  of  operatic 
music  by  a master  composer  is  or  can  be 
Inhei'ently  superior  or  more  natural  than 
another.  Wliat  has  nature  to  do  with 
opera? 

From  the  moment  that  singing  Is  ac- 
cepted as  a substitute  for  speech,  and 
an  orehestra  accompanies  it,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  entertain  any  consideration  of 
nature.  Opera  in  any  phase  is  outside 
of  nature.  Whatever  laws  may  be  made 
to  control  it  are  purely  arbitrary.  To 
tlaim  that  Wagner  is  any  more  rational 
-han  Verdi  is  to  claim  what  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  ])rove.  Wagner 
himself  seems  to  concede  this  by  his 
choice  of  subjects  for  his  operas  that 
arc  supernatural;  and  it  Is  to  be  ques- 
tioned if  there  is  anything  more  ab- 
surd in  Italian  opera  than  his  Rhine 
,3irls  who  sing  under  the  water,  and  his 
dragon  that  speaks.  In  his  only  work 
in  which  he  deals  with  .a  human  theme 
‘ lie  follows  the  methods  of  Italian  op- 
ev.a;  undoubtedly  with  a mastery  of 
musical  technique  that  shows  a power 
far  higher  than  is  displayed  in  the  av- 
e-age  Italian  opera;  hut  the  difference 
I is  in  dc-.gree,  rather  than  In  fundaraen- 
, tal  principle. 

There  ie  no  real  need  to  institute  com- 
, parlsons  between  this  or  that  school  of 
opera.  Each  oi’.e  has  Its  merits  and  its 
attractiveness.  That  an  Italian  should 
not  compose  in  the  eame  spirit  as  a Ger- 
! man  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.  It 
' is  merely  a matter  of  national  impulse 
■ and  of  temperament.  Because  Wagner 
has  written  according  to  his  nature  in 
one  vein,  is  no  reason  that  Verdi  and 
other  masters  of  his  country  are  to  be 
eonOi  inned  for  writing  In  another.  Mu- 


sfcal  art  cannot  be  conflffgg~‘MTtnnr  a 
narrow  groove,  for  no  better  reason  than 
many  people  have  an  Intense  admiration 
for  Wagner,  great  as  he  Is.  Nobody 
would  think  of  insisting  Tennj'son  Is 
frivolous  because  Browning  Is  ponder- 
ous. Whatever  is  charming  In  art,  what- 
• ever  caters  with  refinement  to  the  tastes 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  educated,  Is 
' to  be  esteemed  according  to  the  success 
with  which  the  end  In  view  Is  attained. 

"La  Traviata”  is  by  no  means  among 
the  best  tvorks  of  its  composer,  but  it  Is  I 
steadily  Interesting;  It  bubbles  over  with  i 
graceful  and  spontaneous  melody;  It  I 
echoes  with  fair  success  the  dramatic 
sentiments  with  which  the  music  deals; 
it  is  not  at  any  time  a provocation  to  ^ 
slumber  by  reason  of  Its  struggle  to  ' 
solve  philosophical  and  psychical  puz-  I 
zles  In  musical  tones,  and  It  Is  pleas- 
urable in  the  hearing.  It  was  written  to 
interest  and  to  please,  and  it  succeeds 
In  doing  both.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
sumptive heroine  indulges  much  In 
brilliant  cadenzas,  and  If  she  has  a 
good  voice  and  method  and  adequate 
skill  to  sing  them  perfectly,  they  are 
surely  gratifying  to  the  ear,  and  as 
opera  is  necessarily  singing,  there  is  no 
good  cause  why  the  talents  of  the  sln.g- 
er  should  not  have  ample  opportunity 
for  their  display. 

Everybody  knows  that  In  real  life  peo- 
ple do  not  express  their  emotions,  sad 
or  otherwise.  In  cadenzas;  but  opera  has 
nothing  -v'hatever  to  do  with  real  life. 

If  it  had,  Germont  would  not  have  ap- 
I)paled  to  his  son  In  song,  and  the  char- 
acters in  “Die  Melsterslnger"  would 
; never  have  given  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  that  beautiful  quintet  which  is  al- 
most as  good  as  Is  the  sextet  In  "Lucia.” 

: Vv’hen  we  accept  opera  we  must  accept 
; its  absurdities  uncomplainingly,  and  the 
I hold  that  opera  has  obtained  since  It 
1 was  invented  Is  suffleient  proof  that  the 
I world  troubles  itself  very  little  about 
probability  -n'hen  its  Innocent  pleasures 
are  gratified.  Every  one  according  to  his 
tastes.  Let  the  Wagner  adorer  be  free 
in  his  worship,  but  let  him  also  not 
consider  it  a duty  to  convert  others  to 
his  particular  form  of  religion.  Art  Is 
tree,  and  whatever  is  the  good  In  Us 
kind,  when  that  kind  Is  serious  in  aim, 
is  entitled  to  respect,  whether  it  be  a 
mu.=ic-drama  by  Wagner,  an  opera  by 
Verdi  or  a waltz  by  Strauss.  j 

I The  performance  of  the  opera  yester-  i 
d.ay  afternoon  was  notable  for  its  spirit- 
I edness.  Mme.  Melba  sang  delightfully 
throughout;  her  beautiful  voice,  with  Us 
I Immaculately  pure  tones,  and  her  won- 
derfullv  flexible  throat,  were  at  their 
best.  The  art  of  her  singing  was  per- 
fect. In  the  second  act  her  mezzo  voice 

■ inging  was  artistic  and  delicate  be- 
yond description.  Her  acting  was  a sur- 

1 prise  ifi  its  sincerity,  notably  . in  the 
] scene  with  Alfredo’s  father,  and  in  her 
I parting  with  her  lover.  Her  gestures  i 
I were  more  free  and  eloquent  than  usual. 

Dramatically  considered,  the  effort  was 
I tlie  best  in  which  the  artist  has  been 
I seen.  Her  success  was  complete,  the 
large  audience  showering  its  plaudits  on 
her  with  a fervor  that  tell  little  short  of 
wildness.  In  the  painful  closing  scene, 

■ her  singing  and  her  acting  reached  their 
I highest  artistic  effect.  It  was  a happy 

inspiration  that  induced  Mme.  Melba  to 
add  Rosina  and  Violetta  to  her  reper- 
tory, for  her  performances  of  them  have 
enlarged  the  general  estimate  of  her 
powers,  and  increased  admiration  of 
them. 

M.  Salignac  was  a fervent  lover,  and 
sang  his  music  with  all  due  passion  and 
acted  -with  excellent  reserve. 

As  Germont,  Slg.  Campanarl  once  more 
gave  evidence  of  his  versatility.  That 
he  sang  finely  and  In  the  spirit  of  a 
thorough  musician  it  is  almost  super- 
fiuotis  to  add. 

The  smaller  parts  were  all  well  per- 
formed. 

Slg.  Blpiboni  conducted,  and  brought  ] 
from  the  score  effects  that  have  been  ' 
hitherto  unsuspected  In  It.  It  Is  remark- 
able with  what  skill  he  gave  a new  and 
interesting  aspect  to  this  feature  of  the 
opera.  His  spirited  and  authoritative 
baton  never  falls  of  producing  the  results 
at  which  he  aims.  It  Is.  Irresistible.  ^ 

The  week  has  been  very  successful, 
and  the  public  has  shown  a cordial  ap-  I 
predation  of  the  excellent  company  of  ] 
Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis. 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  AS  “RIP.” 
IMr.  Jo*>eph  Jeftcr.son  was  soon  aa  Rip 
’Van  Winkle  last  night  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre. 

It  would  seem  as  If  this  simple  an- 
nouncement would  be  sufficient,  for  how 
deeply  significant  the  sentence  Is  wln.m 
one  considers  it  for  a few  minutes.  Let 
the  Herald  readers  take  these  few  mo- 
ments for  meditation.  ^ 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in  the  brief 
speech  demanded  of  him  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act  last  night,  over  30  years  ago 
he  appeared  here  in  the  character  with 
which  his  name  will  be  always  associ- 
ated, before  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  even  the  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  many  of  those  assembled. 
Thirty  years  of  marvellous  changes  In 
the  theatrical  world,  yet  Jefferson  and 
"our  mutual  friend.  Rip,”  for  whoso 
most  generous  welcome  last  night  the 
comedian  heartily  thanked  his  hearers, 
have  gone  along  hand  in  hand  delighting 
thousands  and  with  practically  no 
change  for  the  reason  that  changes 
were  not  possible.  The  portrayal  on  the 
part  of  the  player  is  simply  perfection 
and  iferfectlon  cannot  be  bettered  nor  in 
the  keeping  of  such  a man  could  there 
be  any  retrograde  movement.  Jeffer- 
son’s impersonation  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
Is  without  doubt  exaeny  what  Washing- 
ton Irving  would  have  selected  for  his 
Ideal.  What  more  can  be  said  about  It 
by  one  who  has  often  witnessed  and  en- 
joyed the  delicately  artistic  work  of  this 
man,  whom  all  Vonor,  to  readers  who 
doubtless  have  had  the  same  experience 
many  times?  No  one  went  to  the  Colo- 
nial Theatre  last  night  to  criticise  or 
even  to  praise.  They  went  to  enjoy  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  gen- 
uine enjoyment  when  the  art  of  the 
player  compelled  a moistening  of  the 
eyes  as  well  as  when  he  coaxed  a smile 
or  was  rewarded  with  a spontaneous, 
hearty  laugh. 

Everybody  loves  the  ragged,  shlft- 
ifss.  ne’er-do-well,  even  the  poor  wife 
d’^lven  to  distraction  by  the  good  humor 
n hich  kept  him  such  close  company  on 
his  downward  course,  and  it  was  simply 
an  intellectual  feast  to  watch  his  career, 
hedged  about  as  it  Is  by  the  romantic 
< nvelope  of  legendary  lore,  the  no  less 
fascinating,  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
Catskill  mountains,  and  the  Interesting 
association  of  picturesque  characters  of 
the  times.  There  was  clearly  evident 
In  last  night’s  big  audience  a marked 
feeling  of  honor  and  respect  and  love 
for  the  actor  as  a man  and  a fellow- 
citizen,  a feeling  the  public  has  always 
shown  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  he  appreciates  at  its  true,  ex- 
alted value.  Those  who  have  seen  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  will  surely 
want  to  see  him  again,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time.,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  witnessed  this  delicious  portraiture 
The  Herald’s  advice  is  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  chances  are 
but  few,  and  strictly  limited  to  the  per- 
formances of  tonight  and  Thursday 
night  and  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees. 


Mr.  Jfcffer.son  has  gathered  a compe- 
tent company  about  him.  Mr.  John 
Jack  Is  again  the  overhearing,  pompous, 
brutal  old  Derrick  Von  Beekman,  Fol- 
llett  Paget  was  the  Gretchen  and  played 
her  difficult  and  somewhat  unsym- 
pathetic role  admirably.  Her  read- 
ing is  particularly  to  be  commended. 
Perhaps  a word  may  be  permitted  con- 
cerning the  unsympathetic  side  of  this 
character.  To  the  superficial  theatre- 
goer the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Mrs. 
Van  Winkle,  subsequently  Mrs.  Von. 
Beekman,  are  her  richly  deserved  re- 
ward for  turning  her  husband  out  of  hla 
home  and  into  the  storm,  but  It  must 
te  remembered  that  she  was  driven  to 
distraction  by  his  acts  and  by  the  labors 
v/hich  consequently  devolved  upon  her  to 
get  poor  sustenance  and  a makeshift  of 
■T  roof  for  herself  and  the  lovable  little 
.■”oenie.  Its  the  old  story  of  the  drunk- 
I'  d’s  wife,  with  Us  steady  loss  of  money, 

' lothlng,  food,  home  and  lv>o  often 
honor,  and  the  great  burden  fell  upon 
I he  once  beautiful  and  much-courted 
Gretchen.  All  tljls  Is  made  clear  by  the 
good  work  of  Ffolllett  Paget. 

Among  others  In  the  company  are  W’. 
W.  Jefferson,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr., 
George  W.  Denham,  Charles  Duval.  D. 
Jones.  Ipha  Yenalr,  Dolly  Oweise,  Dud- 
ley McCann,  Robert  Brown,  Harry  Od- 
lin.  Blanche  Bender  and  Meta  Greene. 

"The  Riv.'ils”  will  i)e  given  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  evenings,  and  on 
S^urday  evening  "Cricket  on  the 
j >®arth”  and  ‘VLend  Me  Five  Shillings,'' 


Dr.  Hale’s  Vierws  of  “Everyman” 

F,  -V.  Kdw;;ri1  Kvi  Ti'tt  H:do.  D.  D..  has 
expressed  .s<nne  i xei  edititrl.v  interestin;; 
vii -.v.s  ■>:'  •‘Kvi-rymiin.”  the  mediaeval  mo- 
rality i)li;y  n >w  beltiK  played  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  WritlriK  for  the  Christian  Regis- 
ter, he  says: 

The  performance  of  a miracle  play  by  an 
EnKlish  company  In  our  different  cities  su.tt- 
Kests  a great  deal  to  those  Interestt  d in 
religious  education.  The  perform!  oce  is 
dlgnltii-d,  .serious,  and  fits  the  real  ;.,;;rpose 
ot  those  leaders  of  the  peoffle  ^ho  con- 
trived such  performances  in  the  “I>nrk 
Ages."  Like  the  recent  revivals  of  Ben 
Jonson,  for  instance,  the  miracle  play  of 
Everyman  iS'  admirably  and  most  serl- 
vantage  by  one  who  was  only  a virtuoso 
or  dilettante,  to  learn  hotv  they  did  things 
five  centuries  ago.  But  I doubt  if  any  per- 
son who  attends  with  that  poor  virtuoso 
notion  does  not  come  away  with  the  serious 
question  whether  the  play  cannot  teach  us 
all  what  is  good  for  us,  and  whether  it 
cannot  show  us  how  we  can  teach  those 
who  are  in  our  charge.  The  attendants  at 
these  performances  are  better  men  and  bet- 
ter women  for  attending. 

It  is  hard  to  give  one  who  has  not  seen 
it  an  idea  of  the  seriousness,  often  the 
delicacy,  with  which  the  simple  lessons  are 
unfolded. 

Everyman  is  surprised  in  the  heyday  of 
life  by  the  discovery  that  he  has  a Pil- 
j grim’s  Progress  before  him,  and  at  the  end 
j of  it  he  must  die  and  give  some  sort  of  ac- 
! count  of  his  life.  He  summons  various 
companions  and  advisers  to  assist  him  and 
go  with  him.  Some  of  them  fail  him,  some 
of  them  help  him.  At  last,  in  the  robe  of 
contrition,  under  the  guidance  of  Wisdom 
and  Good  Works,  ho  dies.  He  descends  into 
the  grave:  and  the  chorus,  reenforced  by  an 
angel,  tells  you  that  he  is  welcomed  into 
heaven. 

Well!  Between  the  year  1400  and  the 
year  lOO.'l  this  has  been  said  substantially 
in  books  and  from  the  pulpit  ten  million 
times  by  ten  million  teachers.  These  mira- 
elc-play  people  succeeded  in  representing 
it  in  an  hour  and  a half  to  the  people  who 
saw  their  play,  so  that  they  saw  it,  and 
never  forgot  it.  It  was  a case  of  “seeinv, 
they  shall  see,”  as  the  Saviour  said  of  his 
parables.  In  this  particular  representation 
"Everym.an”  is  admirably  and  most  sorl- 
J ously  represented.  And  criticism  would  be 
.'■vial  -n’hich  should  occupy  itself  in  im- 
provement of  detail,  as  if  one  should  sug- 
I gest  improvement  in  the  literary  style  of 
' Bunyan’s  ’’Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  . ■ 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that,  while  the 
very  title  of  the  play  shows  that  "every 
man”  has  one  and  the  same  duty,  the 
Catholic  Church,  so  long  as  it  was  Catho- 
lic. taught  that  “every  man”  was  received 
on  his  contrition  and  penitence  into  the 
joys  of  heaven.  The  Catholic  Church  then, 
at  least,  was  Universalist. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  witness  the  play, 
so  well  presented  by  this  company,  -ndthout 
observing  that  any  play,  outside  of  mere 
farce  or  burlesque,  every  play  that  is  good 
for  anything,  ia  occupied  with  just  the  con- 
ditions. trials,  failures,  and  successes  ot 
every  man  as  he  deals  with  kindred  or 
riches,  or  knowledge.  The  idea— almost  lu- 
dicrous—of  a play  or  a book  which  has  no 
object,  except  to  be  a play  or  a book, 
wholly  disappears. 

Whether  young  people  In  their  passion 
for  “dramatics” — a very  natural  and  worthy 
passion— cannot  be  set  on  some  play  which 
shall  carry  with  it  lessons  as  vividly  por- 
trayed as  these,  that  is  a question  which 
.suggests  itself  even  to  the  most  rationalis- 
tic of  Protestants. 

In  the  “secondly”  of  a well-contrived  dis- 
course next  Sunday  the  decorous  preacher 
will  say:  ”H  this  were  the  proper  place,  I 
would  illustrate  what  I say  by  giving  in 
some  detail  the  experience  of  a young 


fu'^od-it.seirjfF'rnndTvnt'-^'  ^ 

assertion  of  his  suln-rmsclnu rues.-.  ■ J’®*' 
V.blv  of  .some  aspiration  or  newer  refioc- 
tion  deeper  and  larger 

ness,  ho  entered  into  a condit:on.  o.c..  the 
reader  know.-;  it  nil  too  well. 

If  by  good  luck  thin  preacher  should  go 
and  see  the  visible  presentation  of  moral 
truth  in  ’’Everyman.”  he  will  om  t this 
meuaphvsical  passage  when  ho  carries  the 
sermon  to  the  church  in  New  Noiumbega. 


' MELBA  CAN  ACT  NOW. 


and  will  tell  the  story 


the  shipwrecked 


sailor  boy. 
parables.” 


Therefore,  speak  I to  them  in 


‘TAUSr’  AT  A MATINEE. 

Melba  and  Jean  De  Reszke  Appear  in 
the  Leading  Roles  of 
the  Opera. 


The  “Faust”  matinee,  with  Mme. 
Melba  and  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  in  the 
leading  roles,  brought  out  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  of  the  season.  The 
people  came  prepared  to  be  thrilled,  and 
most  of  them  seemed  to  experience  that 
happy  sensation.  Mr.  de  Reszke  serves 
as  an  inspiration  both  to  audience  and 
artists,  and  the  opera  went  off  with 
spirit  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  Mr. 
Mancinelll.  The  cast  was  a strong  one, 
and  curtain  calls  were  numerous. 

Mr.  de  Reszke  Is  a wonderful  master 
of  his  art,  whatever  his  physical  condi- 
tions may  be.  He  had  not  fully  re- 
covered from  his  illness,  but  he  sang 
Faust’s  music  with  elegant  smoothness, 
and  by  rare  skill  In  the  placing  of  tones 
hid  w'hatever  of  roughness  might  other- 
wise have  been  In  his  voice.  It  is  true, 
he  seldom  let  go  with  full  force,  but 
sang  carefully  and  cautiously,  as  if 
feeling  his  way.  When  he  did  let  him- 
self out,  the  effect  was  more  than  sug- 
gestive of  old  times.  In  both  trios  he 
sang  his  part  boldly,  but  generally  he 
was  economical  of  breath.  His  voice 
is  his  chief  medium  of  expression.  He 
may  almost  be  said  to  act  with  it.  In 
the  nice  distribution  of  accent  and 
skilful  adjustment  of  musical  inflection, 
he  is  incomparable.  He  makes  every 
note  full  of  meaning. 


Mme.  Melba  was  as  mellifluous  at  ever 
In  Marguerite’s  music,  and  acted  the 
part  with  girlish  simplicity,  if  not  with 
marked  warmth.  She  was  young,  pretty 
and  winsome,  and  the  rare  quality  of 
her  voice  was  always  a joy.  In  the 
jewel  song  and  later  periods  of  the  gar- 
den scene,  she  was  charming.  At  the 
death  of  Valentine  and  in  the  cathedral 
scene,  she  was  less  satisfying,  but  in 
the  trio  of  the  last  act.  the  brilliancy  of 
her  voice  and  the  easy  grace  with  which 
she  sang  were  admirable. 

Mr.  Plancon’s  Mephistopheles  lacked 
none  of  his  wonted  sardonic  and  sinister 
mood.  He  was  forceful  and  alert,  and 
sang  finely.  Mr.  Campanarl  was  a mu- 
sical Valentine  and  acted  with  discreet 
energy.  Mme.  Howes  was  Siebel  again, 
and  showed  her  voice  to  good  advantage 
in  the  flower  song.  Miss  Bauermeister 
was  her  usual  Martha,  and  Mr.  Dufrlche 
was  Wagner.  


As  Violetta  in  “La  Traviata”  She 
Shows  Improvement. 


DE  RESZKES  NOT  TO  RETURN. 

New  Vork,  April  12.— MM.  Jean  and 
j Edpuard  de  Reszke  have  decided  not  to 
return  to  America  next  season. 

I It  is  not  that  they  are  unappreciative 
of  the  kindness  shown  to  them;  nor  are 
* they  forgetful  of  or  undesirous  of  obliging 
thei^'  staunch  friend,  Mr.  Grau. 

M.  Jean  de  Reszke  was  married  not  long 
I ago,  and  to  keep  his  word  and  sing  here 
this  season  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
wife  within  a few  days  of  their  wedding 
j and  come  to  America  alone,  his  wife’s 
I health  not  permitting  her  to  take  a sea 
voyage. 

Edouard  de  Reszke  has  been  absent  from 
his  family  much  of  the  year  for  several 
seasons  past,  when  he  and  his  brother 
have  been  filling  long  American  engage- 
ments. Both  of  them  have  had  a longing 
for  home,  for  European  engagements  that 
would  let  them  be  within  easier  reach  of 


, ^ ^ their  charming  estates  in  Poland,  where 

sailor  ■whom  I met  last  week.  I must  re-  they  could  oftener  enjoy  during  the  year 
servo  his  interesting  narraiive  for  some  the  happiness  of  brief  holidays  among 
other  occasion.  But,  briefly  stateJ.  I may  their  own  people,  and  not  be  absent  for 
, I the!  in  the  wild  nearly  eight  months  at  a time,  as  they 
with  prsn-iEty  h re  th<  must  be  in  accepting  an  engagement  at 

exetttm^B.  of  shipwreck  his  personality  Metropolitan. 


[SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE  TRANSCRIPT.] 
New  York,  Dec.  22— The  monotonous  rou- 
tine of  familiar  o\5eras,  with  familiar  ca-sts, 
was  finally  broken  last  evening  at  the 
Metropolitan  by  the  appearance  of  Mme. 
Melba,  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the 
sea,  as  Violetta  in  Verdi’s  ”La  Traviata” 
—a  part  that  she  might  naturally  have 
taken  long  since.  She  has  profited  by  the 
delay,  for  now  she  has'  approached  her  task 
with  all  her  new  sincerity  and  all  her  pew 
ambition  to  act  as  well  as  to  sing.  Never 
has  she  seemed  so  unconscious  of  her  au- 
dience as  she  did  last  night,  or  more  dl.s-; 
posed  to  give  of  the  very  best  that  Is  In  her. 
She  was  in  nearly  perfect  form  vocally, 
and  to  all  the  familiar  .surety  and  sensuous 
beauty  of  her  singing  she  added  a new 
freedom  and  a fine  self-subordination  to 
the  part  and  the  music.  Best  of  all,  and 
to  tlie  surprise  of  many  of  her  hearers,  in 
the  second  and  the  fourth  acts  she  sang 
with  sincere  and  persuasive  warmth  of 
feeling,  generally  coloring  her  voice  with 
the  mood  of  the  scene,  the  music  and  the 
character.  She  actually  carried  Violetta’s 
woes  across  the  footlights— an  achievement 
that  would  have  seemed  impossible  in  th^ 
Melba  of  1893-94,  and  is  convincing  evldenc 
of  the  broadening  of  her  art  and  of  he» 
new  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Throughout 
indeed,  she  strove  to  impersonate  Violetf 
as  well  as  to  sing  the  music  allotted  to  h6|' 
and  she  succeeded  best  in  the  scenes  L 
which  her  success  seemed  least  likely— th€ 
interview  with  Germond  and  her  death  ip 
the  arms  of  Alfredo,  neither  of  which  lacker 
moving  touches.  Here  and  there  the  d/ 
tails  with  which  her  action  abound- 
seemed  forced  or  needless:  but  much  often 
they  told,  indicating  a genuine  grasp  of  t 
part  and  the,  slncerest  effort  to  make  U, 
most  of  it.  She  has  maintained  the  ne<( 
standard,  set  in  her  Manon  last  wintej 
and  has  advanced  it.  H.  T.  P. 


Last  night — to  quote  a famous  Irish 
bull — was.  Indeed,  a gala  day  at  CovenS 
Garden.  The  return  of  Mme.  Melba 
to  sing  Juliette  in  company  with  a cast 
^at  included  MM.  Jean  de  Reszkeo 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  Plancon,  and  Bon- 
nard was  rightly  reckoned  a great 
event,  and  the  audience  was  determined 
to  celebrate  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
fervor.  Indeed,  apart  from  other  ex- 
cellences of  the  performance,  Mme. 
Melba  deserved  every  murmur  of  ap- 
preciation that  she  received.  To  say 
that  she  was  in  her  best  voice  is  to 
assert  that  the  greatest  of  living  so- 
prano singers  was  bent  upon  giving 
London  an  example  of  consummate  and 
supreme  art.  You  may  say  of  her,  at 
first,  that  it  is  her  facility  In  the  facii 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  which  makes 
so  great  an  Impression.  And  so  it  Is; 
but  you  quickly  recognize  that  this 
facility  is  the  result  of  a world  of 
trouble  and  care  guided  by  a fine 
musical  temperament  and  aided  by  the 
most  exquisite  natural  gifts.  But,  apart 
from  her  facility,  she  triumphs  and 
carries  her  audience  upon  wings  of  en- 
thusiasm by  reason  also  of  her  golden 
purity  of  tone,  which  is  never  talntedj 
by  alloy,  and  by  reason  of  the  rich/ 
thrilling,  deeply  emotional  value  of  her 
full,  clear,  divinely  proportioned  note 
To  possess  the  note  of  power  and  thi 
tone  of  purity  is— how  rare  a gift!  Biv 
to  possess  both  of  these  great  qualities 
in  perfection  surely  signifies  that  you; 
are  face  to  face  with  a singer,  such  as! 
arises,  perhaps,  once  only  in  a generM 
tlon,  perhaps  only  once  in  half  a cen- 
tury. These  are  big  words,  but  let  any  ' 
, one  who  carefully  hears  Melba  com- 
pare  her  to  her  greatest  contemporaries 
and  these  words  will  not  be  found  ex- 
j cessive.  It  goes  without  saying,  there. 

I fore,  that  her  Juliette  of  last  night 
was,  vocalB",  an  exquisite  and  lovely 
performance. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Ul-  I 
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“LA  B0HEME.”^’1 

Puccini’s  New  Work  in  the 
Grand  Opera  Series. 

It  was  the  field’  night  of  the  opera 
season  last  night,  for  almost  all  musical 
Roston  came  forth  to  listen  to  the  new- 
est work  of  the  newest  composer — Gia- 
como Puccini.  The  musical  bent  of 
“Young  Italy”  is  one  that  must  make 
the  bones  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
rattle!  No  more  logical  melodies,  no 
more  of  “bel  canto”  or  of  “agilita,”  but  ' 
instead  a great  deal  of  bustle,  a defiance 
of  harmonic  rule,  and  pepper,  and  pep- 
per, and  still  more  pepper. 

Young  Italy  has  also  a tendency  to  un- 
virtuous  women,  and  “Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana.”  T Pagliacci.”  “Mala  Vita,” 

“Manon  Lescaut”  and  "La  Boheme”  fur- 
nish a long  procession  of  more  or  less 
degraded  femininity.  Y^oung  Italy  ' 

scorns  to  copy  Wagner,  and  believing  1 
■that  the  whole  gist  of  the  German  com- 
poser ie  in  the  “leit-motif,”  most  careful- 
ly avoids  employing  this  device:  but  in 
the  endeavor  to  unite  libretto  and  lone, 
in  the  discarding  of  conventional  di- 
vision of  vocal  numbers,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  orchestral  part,  and  above 
all  in  the  continuity  of  the  music,  the 
neo-Italians  show  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  escape  the  Bayreuth  influ- 
ence altogether. 

Puccini  is  so  new  a name  in  the  mu- 
sical Armament  that  the  musical  ency- 
clopaedias as  yet  take  no  cognizance  of 
him:  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  in- 
troduce the  composer  to  our  readers. 
The  Puccini  family  has  been  active 
music  for  many  generations,  a sort  of 
Italian  replica  cf  tSc 
Germany. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  the  last  century  p 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  pres-^ 
ent  Puccini  was  prominent  in  the  art, ' 
and  since  that  time  each  generation  of 
the  family  hae  furnished  a vbtary  to 
music. 

The  composer  of  “La  Boheme”  was 
born  in  1858  at  Lucca.  A pension  from 
♦he  queen  of  Italy  enabled  the  lad  to 

ike  lessons  at  the  Milan  conservatory 

fter  he  had  exhausted  the  resources 
his  native  place.  After  the  lapse 

.'  the  pension  his  great-uncle.  Dr.  Ceru, 
paid  his  expenses.  A symphonic  caprice 
for  orchestra  crow*ied  his  studies  in  Mi- 
lan, where  he  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Ponchielli. 

Thp  Italians  of  the  present  seem  to 
crave  condensed  art.  a species  of  musical 
beef  tea.  and  Puccini  contributed  an 
opera  to  the  number  of  one-act,  high- 
pressure  works,  in  his  “Le  ’Villi.”  After 
this  came  another  work,  not  very  suc- 
cessful, entitled  ‘’Edgar.”  The  third  op- 
era, entitled  “Manon  Lescaut,”  although 
not  rivalling  Massenet’s  setting  of  the 
tale,  won  a success  through  Italy,  and 
was  performed  in  Ehigland,  and  the  final 
attempt  in  “La  Boheme”  spread  the 
composer’s  name  over  the  world. 

Verdi  (who  stands  far  above  the  ve- 
hement strivin.gs  of  the  young  Italian 
composers)  recently  expressed  his  belief 
that  Puccini  would  , be  his  successor — 
which  may  mean  that  he  is  not  at  all 
afraid  of  his  success. 

The  libretto  of  “La  Boheme”  does  not 
run  too  closely  along  the  lines  of  Mur- 
ger's  “Vie  de  Boheme”  on  which  it  is 
founded,  but  it  certainly  strives  to  give 
the  local  color  of  that  work  which  so 
evershadows  “Trilby”  in  its  pictures  of 
life  in  the  Quartier  Latin  in  Paris. 

What  the  libretti sts-rGiacosa  and  II- 
lica — have  endeavored  to  do  in  the  text,  i 
Puccini  has  also  endeavored  to  achieve 
in  the  music,  and  the  opera  becomes  a 
series  of  “genre”  pictures,  wdth  plenty  of 
spicy  details.  In  following  the  “Car- 
men” path,  Puccini  has  shown  delicacy 
of  melody,  yet  voluntarily  leaves  his 
tunes  uncompleted,  he  has  evinced  great 
sktil  of  orchestral  color,  yet  without  at- 
taining the  dash  of  a Bizet. 


The^^ioletta  of  the  baclf-streets’lSlKV' 
and  the  Carmen  of  the  slums  (Musetta) 
do  not  stand  forth  as  very  definite  types; 
they  are  shadowy  in  spite  of  the  pathos 
of  the  one  and  the  impudence  of  the 
other.  The  picture  of  the  consumptivo 
Mlmi  is  one  that  is  always  extra-hazard- 
ous upon  the  stage;  where  is  the  prima 
donna  who  can  impress  the  public  with 
the  belief  that  she  is  dying  of  tubercu- 
losis? In  “La  Travlata”  it  is  comical 
to  see  a corpulent  prima  donna  Inspire 
fear  in  the  good  physician’s  mind  as  he 
tests  her  collapsed  lun.gs;  in  “Fidelio”  it 
is  rnirth-provoklng  to  behold  230  pounds] 
of  tenor  cling  to  an  ounce  of  bread  with ' 
stentorian  roulades  of  thanksgiving!  No;, 
consumption  and  starvation  are  not  ef- 
fective in  their  operatic  presentation,  al-  I 
though  Mme  Melba  deserves  credit  for 
a reasonably  pathetic  portrayal  of  the 
difficult  role. 

A first  hearing  of  the  new  opera  im- 
presses the  reviewer  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  a carefully  prepared  work  which 
has  many  touches  of  sweetness  and  of 
infinite  grace,  and  its  moments  of  sen- 
sational device,  too,  without  becoming  a 
masterpiece  of  genius. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  recent 
operas,  it  disdains  conventional  progres- 
sions. The  fifth-hunters  will  find 
splendid  game  ih  this  forest.  Without 
being  of  those  who  search  with  a lan- 
tern for  consecutive  fifths,  we  have  a 
right  to  become  irritated  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Puccini  flaunts  them  under 
our  nose;  succession  upon  succession  of 
these  forbidden  progressions  (and  not 
producing  such  fine  effects  as  in  Verdi's 
“Confutatis”  or  Boito’s  “La  Luna  Im- 
mobile" either)  occur  in  a manner  to  set 
one’s  teeth  on  edge,  and  finally,  in  the 
scene  at  the  Cafe  (second  act)  the  dom- 
poser  throws  a few  successions  of  unre- 
solved sevenths  into  the  cauldron!  This 
is  not  Wagnerlsip— for  W'agner  made  an 
effect  when  he  violated  a rule — it  is  mere- 
ly musical  socialism,  the  work  of  a tonal 
anarchist! 

As  in  ail  recent  Italian  works,  the  ar- 
chestra  plays  a most  Important  part  in 
“La  Boheme,”  yet  not  in  a very  graphic 
manner;  there  are  chromatics  when  the 
author  burns  up  his  tragedy  to  w’arm  the 
hands  of  the  Bohemians,  but  there  is  no 
flicker  as  in  a “Loge”  motive;  there  is 
many  a melody  in  the  accompaniment 
against  the  driest  of  recitative,  or  even 
spoken  words  in  the  vocal  parts,  but 
mere  topsy-turvydom  results,  not  an  elu- 
cidation of  the  poet’s  thought  from  the 
orchestral  side. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  act,  with 
Rudolph’s  “Chi  son?  Sono  un.  Dneto.'.’’ 
aViTIii  s response— “Mi  chiamano  Mlmi,’^ 
and  the  succeeding  duet,  the  first  sus- 
tained melodies  appear,  and  the  com- 
poser shows  that  he  will  do  good  work 
when  the  wine  of  his  genius  clarifies 
with  age.  These  numbers  made  a won- 
derful effect  in  the  performance  of  last 
night,  Mme.  Melba  and  Sig.  Pandolfini 
winning  a great  triumph.  Another  di- 
rectly melodic  effect  is  made  wuth  Mu- 
setta’s  waltz  “Quando  m’en  vo  soletto,” 
splendidly  sung  by  Zella  de  Lussan,  ‘ 
which  has  much  charm  and  is  inter- 
wover*  with  enough  of  free  counterpoint 
to  make  it  interesting.  The  tatto  which 
follows,  with  its  trumpet  fanfares,  is  a 
touch  of  “Carmen,”  but  carried  to  too 
great  a length. 

A very  direct  bit  of  music  is  found  in 
the  fourth  act  where  a Rlgaudon  (mis- 
called a Fandango  in  the  poor  transla- 
tion of  the  libretto)  is  very  prettily  in- 
troduced. 

It  is  a very  pow'erful  touch  to  lead 
this  directly  into  the  final  scene  of 
pathos  and  death;  the  contrast  here  is 
a most  excellent-  one  and  the  effect  is 
undeniable.  Nor  is  the  introduction  of 
a serio-comic  elTect  in  the.doloful  melody 
with  which  Colllne  takes  farewell  of  his 
coat  before  pawning  it  to  bring  relief 
to  the  suffering  Mimi,  without  its  deli- 
cate charm.  This  coat  song  was  very 
sung  by  M.  Boudouresaue. 


The  final  duel  c-i  Randolph  and  Mml 
is  of  considerable  beauty,  but  the  spoken 
conversation  of  the  ending,  the  abneg.a- 
tion  of  distinctly  musical  efTects  at  the 
crucial  and  supreme  moment  seems  to 
be  typical  of  the  modern  Italian  school 
(always  excepting  the  great  Verdi) 
which  prefers  intensely  dramatic  to 
legitimately  musical  means. 

The  caet  was  a good  one,  especl.illy  in 
the  female  characti  rs.  with  Melba  as 
Mimi  and  De  Lussan  as  the  brazen 

Musetta.  Melba  was  in  better  voice 
uian  on  her  first  appearance  on  Monday. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  role  of  Mimi 
that  called  for  any  exhibition  of  her 
brilliant  fioriture.  but  the  pure  timbre  of 
her  “voix  blanche”  suited  admirably  to, 
the  simple  and  plaintive  numbers  of  the' 
unfortunate  heroine,  and  the  prima 
donna  is  evidently  improving  in  her  act- 
ing. She  gave  a very  artistic  picture  of 
, the  grisette  in  the  second  act.  and  her 
duet  with  Rudolph  in  the  third  act  won 
innumerable  recalls. 

Signor  Pandolfini  deserved  to  share  in 
the  triumph,  for  he  sang  -wdth  refined 
expression  and  looked  and  acted  the 
ipart  of  the  handsome  poet  admirably. 
Mile.  De  Lussan  was  as  epicy  and  dash- 
ing as  the  character  of  Musetta  demand- 
ed. She  sang  excellently  well,  and  her 
touches  of  realism  in  acting  deserve  en- 
thusiastic recognition. 

De  Vries  acted  well  as  Schaunard, 
Ind  Bensaude’s  voice,  as  Marcello,  was 
almost  as  loud  as  his  trousers,  whic'n 
[Is  saying  very  much.  The  stage  setting 
, was  excellent,  the  night  scene  in  'he 
Latin  quarter  in  Act  II.  being  especially 
fine. 

chief  charm  of  the  work  was  prob- 
ably  outside  of  its  music;  it  lay  in  the 
i realism  with  which  the  action  was  in- 
I vested,  the  novelty  of  the  types  intro- 

I duced  and  the  eecret  affection  which 
almost  every  one  has  for  bohemian  life, 
/trtheugh  BO  many  shipwrecks  have 
f/Oken  place  upon  that  “sea  coast  in  Bo- 
f /semia”  which  Shakespeare  so  wisely  in- 

I I 'ented. 

The  orches5tra.  which  is  the  chief  mu- 
sical attraction  of  the  work,  was  splen- 
didly handled  by  Sig.  Seppilli,  who  iras 
heartily  applauded  by  the  audience  .as  j 
he  well  deserved  to  bd;  “ 

Anything  more  difficult  to  direct,  in 
the  domain  of  Italian  oper.a,  does  not 
exist.  Puccini  shuffles  the  rhythms  to- 
gether as  if  they  were  a pack  of  cards, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  first  act  would 
have  dropped  apart  altogether  had  not 
the  director  been  so  cool-headed;  as  it 
was,  the  vocalists  came  in  about  every- 
where but  in  their  proper  places. 

But  the  remainder  of  the  performance 
was  excellent  in  all  parts,  the  chief 
credit  always  belonging  to  Mmes.  Melba - 
and  De  Lussan,  and  to'  Messrs.  Seppilli 
and  Pandolfini. 

Puccini  has  made  a good  half-way 
house  between  opera  bouffe  and  grand 
opera,  and  when  he  is  -weaned  from  his 
outre  progressions  and  his  fear  of  writ- 
ing complete  melodies  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  that  will  be  yet  more  worth 
the  hearing.  Louis  C.  Elson. 


I ABOD^USIC. 

The  De  Reszke  Brothers 
Talk  Concerning  Art.  ! 

How  John  Worked  When  He 
First  Studied  Tristan.  | 

I i 

; Notes  and  Comments  on  Players, 
i Singers  and  Pieces, 

I Toward  the  close  of  the  opera  sea- 
son at  Covent  Garden  the  De  Reszke 
brothers  were  interviewed  by  a reporter 
■ of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  they 
talked  in  this  entertaining  fashion: 
"Come  in!”  rang  out  the  most  glori- 
ous bass  voice  under  the  sun,  and  your 
representative  stood  before  the  great 
Polish  brothers.  Both  had  just  returned  | 
from  their  morning  bicycle  ride.  "Les  j 
poumons  gorgeSs  d'oxygSne,”  says  M.  | 
Jean  as  he  looks  gratefully  at  his 
"P6gase  A,  pddales,”  and  both  vie  in  ; 
eager  courtesy  to  make  the  task  of  the  ^ 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  man  easy  and  pleas-  j 
ant.  I 

"Vous  6tes  bien  tombg,”  says  M.  Jean,  i 
"for  though  I sing  only  twice  a week  | 
my  time  is  fully  taken  up  by  rehear-  | 
sals,  performances,  and— well,  yes,  by 
nerves.” 

••77  7>* 

"Quite  so.  I can  never  see  anybody 
on  the  day  I sing,  while  on  the  eve  of 
a performance  I would  rather  be  left 
to  my  thoughts  and  to  the  endeavors 
of  getting  well  ‘dans  la  peau,’  of  the 
character  I am  to  interpret.  And  this 
' mental  process  ha.s  become  so  much 
' a second  nature  with  me  that  no  sooner 
-have  I laid  aside,  says,  the  armor  of 
Lohengrin  than  I am  already  preoccu- 
ple J by  the  doublet  of  Romeo.  I have 
to  shake  off  the  ways  and  the  manners 
of  the  other  in  almost  every  detail, 
from  a gesture  to  an  inflexion  of  the 
voice;  and  this,  I believe,  is  the  best 
disposition  for  an  artist  wishing  to  ‘live’ 
tho  situations  of  his  parts  and  anxious 
for  truth  in  his  embodiments.  I do  not 
think  I need  explain  my  meaning  more  j 
precisely,  but  I wish  to  cite  an  in- 
stance where  we  are  all  animated  by 
the  same  desire  for  living  our  parts, 
and  where  all  our  efforts  aim  at  stage-  : 
truth— not  realism,  mind  you— as  far  | 
as  it  can  be  obtained.  Take  the  Covent 
Gerden  performance  of  ‘The  Meistpr- 

I singers.’  It  has  been  pronounced  of 
one  common  accord  a very  complete  one,  j 
. and  this  flattering  result  Is  obtained 
by  a proper  application  of  the  endeav- 
ors just  mentioned.  All  our  asides,  for 
example,  bear  strictly  on  the  situation.  1 
Were  it  possible  for  you  to  hear  us  in  | 
an  a,  parte  you  would  be  surprised,  per- 
I haps,  that  instead  of  exchanging 
phrases  as  to  the  heat  or  the  brilliant 
aspect  of  the  house,  we  continue  sotto 
vocc  a conversation  proceeding  from 
' the  dramatic  necessity  of  the  moment. 
Here  it  is  Beckmesser  grumbling  at  the 
newcomer  and  asking  who  the  deuce 
the  chap  may  be;  there  Is  Hans  Sachs 
complimenting  Walther  in  so  many  se- 
date phrases;  there  again  Eva  and 
Walther  carry  on  an  anxious  conversa- 
tion: 'Do  you  think,  dear  Eva,  your 
father  will  give  me  your  hand?’  I 
fondly  hdlje  so,  dear  Walther,’  and  so 
on.  and  stLtan...  jBJthltt  iluUb  alone  ^an  . 


we  give  the  audience  an  illusion  of  the 
thing;  and  the  audience,  though  un- 
aware of  tho  means,  understands  the 
result  admirably;  and  to  be  understood 
by  those  for  whose  sakes  you  make  an 
effort  is  the  highest  artistic  gratiflea- 
tlon  an  interpreter  can  aspire  to.” 

"Let  us  talk  of  ‘Tristan,’  ” said  M. 
Edouard,  "and  tell  our  friend  that 
anecdote  when  you  first  started  on 
your  study  of  the  score.” 

"Oh,  that  was  lovely,”  laughed  ?il. 
Jean.  "It  happened  at  Bayreuth, 
where,  talking  with  the  specialists  and 
worshipers  of  the  place,  I expressed 
my  ardent  desire  to  sing  ‘Tristan,’ 
and  also  my  misgivings  as  to  the  mere- 
ly mnemonic  magnitude  of  the  task, 
‘jiii’  gehen  Sie,‘  exclaimed  a professor, 
‘andere  esel  haben's  auch  gelernt!’— 
‘Get  along  with' you;  other  duffers  have 
learnt  it  tool’  Anyhow,  when  I looked 
at  the  score,  after  one  month’s  work 
by  myself,  I was  seized  with  despair  in 
spite  of  works  of  analysis  I had  read 
before  and  in  spite  of  all  my  familiari- 
ty with  the  music.  So  I telegraphed  for 
Knlese,  who  came  to  stay  with  me  at 
Plombl^res,  and  it  was  only  after  six 
hours’  daily  work  for  two  months  that 
I began  to  see  my  way  clear.” 

"It  has  taken  him  a tough  two 
years,”  said  M.  Edouard,  "before  he 
felt  absolutely  sure  of  the  part,  and 
there  was,  of  course,  the  additional  diffi- 
culty of  singing  it  in  German.  We  had 
fought  for  so  many  years  for  the  only 
rational  mode  of  singing  operas— that 
is.  in  the  tongue  to  which  the  music 
was  composed— that  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  sing  ‘Tristan’  otherwise  than 
in  German;  and  I can  tell  you  these 
texts  are  hard  nuts  to  crack.  We  had, 
however,  every  support  from  our  la- 
mented friend  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
here,  and  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grau  in 
America,  and  once  our  own  difficulty 
overcome,  all  was  plain  sailing  with 
the  managements.  That  is  how  were 
mounted  here,  and  in  the  States, 
‘Faust.’  Rom6o  et  Juliette,’  ‘Le 
ProphAte.’  ‘Elaine,’  ‘La  Mavarraise,’ 
‘Philemon  et  Baucis’  and  ‘Carmen’  in 
French;  ‘Lohengrin’  and  ‘Tristan’  in 
German;  and  w'e  do  not  despair  of  add- 
ing to  this  list  many  other  works  sung 
yet  in  translations.  For  my  part,  I wdll 
not  leave  the  stage  until  I shall  have 
sung  ‘Wotan.’  Since  my  ‘Hans  Sachs’ 
has  been  so  kindly  received  I feel  a 
fresh  love  for  extra  work,  and  though 
after  a season  of  some  ten  months  I 
deserve  a rest,  thrice  already  have  I 
devoted  my  holiday  to  study.” 

"Would  you  believe.”  interrupted  M. 
Jean,  "that  I had  actually  to  scold 
‘the  baby’  before  he  would  learn  Hans 
Sachs?  He  had  an  idea  the  part  would 
not  suit  him.  And  you  should  have  seen 
his  nervousness  when  he  sang  it  here 
for  the  first  time!  Only  the  extremely 
flattering  appreciation  of  the  press  has 
convinced  ‘my  little  brother’  that  he 
has  done  something  really  good  in 
‘The  Meistersingers,’  and  there  is  no 
amount  of  study  either  of  us  would 
funk  ‘quand  11  s’agit  du  public  Anglais 
on  .\m^ricain.  ou  des  deux  presses.’  " 
Study  must  be.  however,  an  easy 
matter  to  these  unique  brothers,  for 
rarely  were  artists  blessed  with  a more 
perfect  musical  constitution  than  theirs. 
You  should  hear,  for  example,  M.  Jean 
de  Reszke  transposing  Walther’s  Prei- 
slled  Into  any  key  you  please,  or  ac- 

i companying  himself  in  the  Schmle- 
1 delieder,  or  playing  from  memory  page 
after  page  of  any  old  or  modern  score 
; you  may  mention.  And  their  musical 
! jokes!  They  have  decomposed  the 
Dragon  d’ Alcala  from  "Carmen”  for 
tenor  voice  and  bassoon  accompani- 


ment,  .Mr.  Edouard  imitating  the  In- 
strument to  perfection — a marvel,  this, 
of  two-part  counterpoint.  More  diffi- 
cult still  is  the  imitation  of  a tattoo 
sounded  by  two  trumpets  not  in  tune, 
the  whole  flourish  being  sung  at 
a difference  of  one  tune, — say,  one 
in  F and  the  other  in  G!  Let 
anybody  try  the  trick!  Among  the 
many  precious  souvenirs  of  their  grand 
I careers,  MM.  de  Reszke  cherish  most 
spontaneous  and  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  their  colleagues,  or  from 
some  unknown  friends.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  place  of  honor  at  the  present 
moment  is  given  to  a scrap  book  sent 
to  M.  Jean  by  an  unknown  lady,  and 
containing  a complete  collection  of  press 
cuttings  on  his  "Tristan  in  the  States;” 
and  pasted  in  the  book  is  a letter  from 
Aldme.  Melba,  written  In  pencil  imme- 
I diately  after  the  production,  and  ex- 
< pressing  all  the  admiration  one  great 
artist  feels  toward  another. 


JEAN  DE  RESZKE  IN  “FAUST.” 

People  who  declaim  against  the  “star” 
system  of  opera  might  have  received  a 
lesson  if  they  had  been  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  The  hou.se 
was  packed  to  suffocation,  the  audience 
was  one  of  the  most,  enthusiastic  imag- 
inable, hundreds  were  unable  to  procure 
admission. 

Was  the  opera  a new  one?  No.  Was 
it  some  magnificent  pageant  or  especial 
production?  No.  The  same  opera  was 
given  last  week,  with  a good  cast,  to  a 
rather  sparse  aud;enc<'.  It  was  not 
"Faust”  that  crowded  the  great  theatre, 
but  the  fact  that  Jean  de  Reszke,  count- 
ed the  greatest  living  tenor,  had  recov- 
ered from  bronchitis  and  was  to  reappear 
after  a rather  prolonged  absence  from 
the  stage. 

It  was  the  additonal  fact  that  Melba 
had  recovered  from  the  indisposition 
which  prevented  her  from  Margueriting 
last  week  and  was  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  the  heroine.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
the  ’’star”  system  overe  mere  music. 

Yet  there  was  more  than  a singly  di- 
vided consulship;  the  great  Plancon 
shared  the  generous  applause  of  the 
public,  and  our  Boston  baritone,  Cam- 
panari,  was  so  wildly  recalled  after  his 
death-scene  as  Valentine,  that  we  sus- 
pect that  he,  too,  may  have  had  .some- 
thing to  do  with  the  attracting  of  the 
tremendous  multitude  to  the  old  opera. 

Jean  de  Reszke  showed  sligh  traces  of 
his  recent  illness;  there  was  just  a sus- 
picion of  his  holding  himself  in  reserve, 
which  was  strengthened  by  his  growing 
decidedly  bolder  during  the  last  act,  j 
M’hen  the  end  was  in  sight.  The  trio  of 
the  last  act  was  splendidly  sung,  and 
av'-akened  much  enthusiasm.  Melba’s 
“Jewel  Song”  won  its  accustomed  tri- 
umph, and  all  in  all  the  performance 
was  a worthy  one. 

It  is  delightful  to  know  that  the  voice 
of  the  great  tenor  is  intact  and  that  the 
I bold  statements  that  his  career  w.as  fin- 
I ished,  that  coming  engagements  were 
cancelled  and  that  this  season’s  woi'k 
was  over  so  far  as  Jean  de  Reszke  was 
concerned,  are  all  totally  untrue.  By 
Friday  he  will  be  ready  to  enter  his 
more  herculean  task  of  singing  the 
hero’s  pai  t in  "Tristan  and  Isolde.” 


GERr\^=Af^  OPERA  IN  GERMAN 


A Chanjro  nf  Policy  at  the  Metropolitan 

Opera  House— A Remarkable  Performance 

of  "Tristan  and  Isolde”— Jean  de  Reszke’s 

Triumph  as  Tristan— Nordica’s  Isolde. 

' New  York,  Nov.  29. 

Thoueh  it  was  but  the  seventh  perform- 
ance out  of  a potential  soventy-five  or 
eiphty,  the  representation  of  ‘‘Tristan  and 
Isoliir,”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
on  ■\Vcfinosday  evening,  will  probably  prove 
the  i!i;)3t  important  incident  of  the  current 
season.  No  new  opera  of  such  moment  as 
Verdi's  “Falstaff,”  last  winter,  appears  in 
the  repertory.  No  revival  of  more  account 
than  tliat  of  Donizetti’s  “La  Favorita”  is  in 
prospect.  No  new  singers  of  much  em- 
inence remain  to  be  heard.  On  the  positive 
Bide,  the  perform.ance  of  “Tnstan”  v/as  the 
first  that  Mr.  Grau  has  attempted  of  a 
German  opera  in  German.  M.  Jean  de 
Heszke  appeared  as  Tristan  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage,  and  sung  in  German 
for  the  first  time  in  his  career  His  brother. 
In  the  part  of  King  Mark,  was  in  like  case; 
and  Mme.  Nordica,  who  has  sung  in  Ger- 
man elsewhere,  undertook  to  impersonate 
Isolde  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Seldl,  besides, 
returned  to  his  former  part  as  the  con- 
ductor of  Wagner’s  operas  at  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Public  interest  in  the  performance  was 
divided  between  the  singers  and  the  opera.  ; 
By  long  habit  the  town  exalts  the  former  ; 
above  the  latter;  and  probably  the  audience 
that  filled  the  theatre  on  Wednesday  cared 
more  for  the  fortunes  of  Jean  de  Reszke — | 
the  Atlas  upon  whose  shoulders  Abbey  & 
Grau’s  venture  too  largely  rests — in  his  new 
part  than  for  aught  else.  Mr.  Seidl,  like- 
wise, and  even  Jlme.  Nordica  lack  not  per- 
sonal followings;  and  there  are,  besides,  not  I 
a few  people  in  New  York  eager  to  hear  | 
Wagner’s  operas  for  their  own  sake  under  | 
conditions  that  promised  far  less  well  than  ‘ 
did  those  o£  t'v edi.csUay . rtign  ancicipa-  ; 
tions  thus  were  rife,  and  when  the  perform-  i 
anco  actually  began,  they  ripened  quickly 
into  enthusiastic  applause  meet  for  t'neir 
abundant  fulfilment.  It  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  no  better  representation  of  “Tris- 
tan and  Isolde”  has  ever  been  given  in  | 
New  York,  and  that  none  has  ever  pos- 
sessed its  unique  interest. 

First  of  all,  it  connotes  an  important  I 
change,  in  repertory  and  in  language,  in  the  ' 
policy  of  the  opera  house.  No  sane  man 
wishes  the  music-dramas  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner to  monopolize  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan.  They  came  nigh  to  it  during 
the  German  dispensation,  and  in  the  end 
they  wrought  their  own  displacement.  A 
surfeit  of  Wagner  was  not  the  only  cause 
that  led  to  the  succession  of  Mr.  Abbey  and 
Mr.  Grau  and  of  opera  in  French  and  in 
Italian;  but  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
change.  The  stock-holders  and  the  public 
were  alike  aweary.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
sank;  man  wishes  to  see  Wagner’s  later 
oijeras  excluded  from  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan.  The  best  operas,  whether  of 
established  worth  or  high  phomise,  that 
have  been  written,  in  whatever  language, 
by  whatever  composer,  ought  to  be  sung 
there  in  the  best  possible  fashion.  There 
ought  to  be  room  in  its  repertory  for  “The 
Barber  of  Seville”  and  “Tristan  and  Isolde,” 
for  “Fidelio”  and  “Carmen,”  and  for  new 
work  beside.  The  fanatical  Wagnerites  and 
the  fanatical  Itallanissimi  are  equally  amus- 
ing and  co.itemptlble.  Either  group  is  the 
Blave  of  its  prejudices  and  to  be  shunned  of 
sane  men.  Happily,  neither  is  likely  at 
present  to  have  undue  .tnfiuence  upon  the 
management  of  the  Opera  House.  So  long 
as  their  profits  are  encouraging.  Abbey  and 
Grau  aro  likely  to  steer  their  present  mid- 
dle course:  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are 
not  without  pride  in  the  broad  repertory  of 
their  hbuse  and  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  their  company.  To  undertake  the  per- 
formance of  Wagner’s  later  music-dramas 
they  needed  only  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
wa;  money  to  be  gaifspd  thereby. 


r.  Damrosch’s  successful  Ver.fure  Israf" 

S' i lug  r.i'ov;d<‘d  \‘iiir.  ;::  i smision,  it  sl.c."'.  cd 
beyond  peradventure  that  there  was  a p>ib- 
lic  In  Nt  w York  that  cared  for  Wagner's 
operas  in  themselves,  and  welcomed  the 
singing  of  them  in  German  even  in  rather 
mediocre  fashion.  How  favorably  it  would 
receive  more  carefully  prepared  perform- 
ances of  which  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  should 
be  the  hero,  was  easy  to  predict.  Besides, 
he  had  for  months  been  urging  Abbey  & 
Grau  to  add  Wagner’s  later  music-drama  to 
the  repertory  for  their  sake  and  for  his  own. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  he  has  preached 
the  gospel  of  the'  representation  of  each 
opera  in  the  language  in  which  its  text 
was  originally  written.  “Italian  operas 
in  Italian,  French  operas  In  French,  and 
German  operas  in  German.”  has  been  his 
persistent  cry.  He  was  ambitious,  more- 
over, to  sing  the  parts  of  Tristan,  Siegmund 
and  Siegfried  in  the  German  tongue,  and 
with  them  to  round  out  his  career.  To  M. 
de  Reszke  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
owes  more  of  its  present  artistic  prestige 
and  financial  prosperity  than  to  any  one 
man  or  woman;  and  its  managers  might  well 
defer  to  his  wishes.  Aesthetically  his  con- 
tention as  to  texts  is  unassailable.  Every 
opera  sounds  the  better  and  makes  the  more 
vivid  dramatic  Impression,  sung  to  the 
words  which  its  music  was  originally 
mated.  In  operas  so  distinctly  sul  generis 
as  Wagner’s  later  music-dramas,  the  use  of 
the  original  tongue  becomes  yet  more  ad- 
visable. It  will  be  a long  time  before  operas 
are  sung  in  English,  if  they  ever  are,  at  the 
Metropolitan;  and,  however,  educational  the 
Use  of  the  vernacular  might  be,  one  doubts 
whether  it  is  a consummation  to  be  very 
devoutly  wished.  It  might  be  difficult  also 
to  determine  just  what  the  vernacular  is  for 
the  many  nationalities  that  make  the  audi- 
ence at  the  opera  house.  One  is  as  likely  to 
hear  French  or  German  or  Italian  spoken 
at  one’s  side  as  English.  Finally,  in  these 
efforts  toward  the  performance  of  opera  in 
German,  Mr.  Seidl’s  follotving,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand,  successfully  petitioned 
the  management  to  engage  him  as  a con- 
ductor, pledging  their  support  in  return. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  end  crowned  all 
this  work.  If  the  new  policy  that  the  per- 
formance of  “Tristan”  then  signalized  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  hard  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Grau’s 
repertory  except  for  the  lack  of  new  operas  i 
In  It.  With  Italian  work  sung  in  Italian,  [ 
French  work  sung  in  French  and  German  : 
Work  sung  in  German,'  it  is  almost  ungra-  ■ 
clous  for  the  moment  to  ask  more. 

So  much  for  the  broadening  of  the  policy  | 
of  the  Opera  House.  In  other  respects  as  ! 
well  Wednesday’s  performance  was  unique. 
For  the  first  time  in  New  York,  the  parts  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  were  sung  by  singers 
who  were  neither  Germans  by  race  nor 
training  nor  experience.  M.  Jean  de 
ReszkS  is  a Pole,  schooled  in  the  methods 
and  traditions  of  the  French  stage,  the  first 
Ij’ric  tenor  of  his  time.  Mme.  Nordica,  by 
birth  and  temperament,  is  a New  Eng- 
lander, and  in  her  art,  save  for  her  brief 
service  at  Baireuth,  of  Italian  training. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  “Die 
Meistersinger”  and  in  less  degree  with  the 
Nibelung  trilogy,  the  appeal  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  ought  to  be  general.  There  is  noth- 
ing essentially  Teutonic  in  the  legend  it 
embodies.  To  us  of  the  end  of  the  nine-  . 
teenth  centurj',  Tristan  and  Isolde  are  only  | 
the  ever-living  pair  of  lovers,  tossed  by  ( 
the  fates.  Their  story  Is  the  love-song  of 
love-songs,  suiig  in  poetry  and  told  in  1 

prose,  set  forth  on  the  stage,  mirrored  in 
music,  portrayed  on  canvass  with  such  1 
variations  as  kindled  imagination  and  mov- 
ing art  could  suggest  for  near  a thousand 
years.  Unless  it  be  Sir  Lancelot,  there  is 
no  figure  in  the  whole  body  of  medieval 
legends  so  puissant  and  splendid,  so  heroic 
and  so  appealing  as  Tristan.  Beside  Isolde, 
lighted  b}'  the  fires  of  her  passion,  the 
other  women  are  but  pallid  shadows. 


Nowhere  outside  of  the  Wro^jJJBSMl^citi.  , 
the  goading  whips  of  the  inexorablSFatef'  , 
sound  so  clearly.  The  appeal  of  the  ha^|d||U;  ^ 
pair  is  as  universal  ns  is  the  passlon’^Tlia;  , 
makes  me  substance  of  their  story.  It  l 
only  the  immortal  canticle  of  Love  and  Fate  ' " 
the  glorification  of  unsated  and  unsritiabli 
desire.  Nothing  lies  more  plainly  within  th(  i', 
emotional  province  of  music  than  the  ex 
pression  of  such  infinite  yearning.  The  ii 
prelude  to  Wagner’s  “Tristan”  bodies  ii  j 
forth.  When  one  can  once  forget  the  sill>  ; 
Jabber  of  the  lovers  about  night  and  ddy  _ 
it  is  the  whole  content  of  the  second  act 
With  allowance  again  for  this  nonsense,  i’  ^ 
is  the  essence  of  Tristan’s  delirium  in  th< 
closing  scene.  Save  for  the  necessary  pre  . 
paratlon  for  the  meeting  of  the  lovers,  i'  ^ 

I is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  opera  , 

I There  is  no  philosophy  in  such  hot  passion 
! no  ethics  in  such  fiery  desire.  Only  pedan  _ 
tic  Germans  and  comically  besotted  Wag  . 
nerltes  have  ever  tried  to  read  philosophj  j 
and  ethics  into  “Tristan.”  Wagner  him- 
self  must  have  forgotten  all  about  Schopen- 
hauer  when  he  came  to  write  the  music  o:  <j. 
the  second  act,  glowing  with  sensual  pas-  p 
1 Sion.  He  was  composing  not  for  boys  6l  . - 
maidens  or  writers  for  American  maga-  r- 
zines,  but  for  men  and  women  of  full^age  | - 
He  was  writing  the  canticle  and  the  ttp.-U 
gedy  of  desire  with  fiery  power  and  cares- 
i sing  beauty  with  the  most  potent  resourcei  i 
I the  art  of  man  has  yet  compassed,  appeal- f- 
ing  with  a universal  and  enduring  theme  t«  • 
all  the  world  and  all  time. 

Whoever  will,  therefore,  may  take  th« 
parts  of  Tristan  and  of  Isolde,  unhampetec 
by  lack  of  Teutonic  instincts  in  himself  oi 
herself,  or  of  Teutonic  aprpeciations  in  the 
listeners.  Nay,  it  has  always  seemed  to  dh 
that  the  opera  would  fare  the  better  ai 
the  hands  of  other  than  Germans.  Thf  . 
tragedy  of  Tristan  and  Isolde’s  hopeless  j 
conflict  with  the  Fates  that  ever  stooc  ^ 
between  them,  the  infinite  pathos  of  it 

piteous  struggle,  the  heroic  atmosphere  ^ j 
which  the  battle  was  fought  they  under-  , 
stood  and  realized  on  the  stage.  Theii 
“Tristan  and  Isolde”  was  the  tragedy  o:  , 
desire.  One  heard  its  canticle  only  in  th(  , 
orchestra.  Now,  the  fundamental  reasor 
for  this  half-interpretation  was  their  ina  , 
bility  or  indisposition  to  reveal  the  sensu 
OU3  beauty  of  Wagner’s  music.  With  tht  ‘ 
single  exception  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  Germai  ^ 
Tristans  and  German  Isoldes  could  not  o:  * 
would  not  sing  it.  On  Wednesday  evenlsj  ^ 
it  was  sung,  from  the  first  note  to  the  last 
alike  by  M.  de  Reszke  and  Mme.  Nordio# 
with  nearly  flawl^s  technical  correctness  - 
and  with  transporting  power  and  beauty 
For  the  first  time  one  heard  “Tristan  am 
Isolde”  as  it  really  is.  One  knows  now  tha 
the  sensuous  beauty  ofr  the  music  equal 
its  dramatic  power:  that  in  sensual  appea 
it  is  the  very  canticle  of  desire;  that  th 
long  duet  of  the  pair  in  the  second  act  t 
Indeed  the  most  beautiful  and  enthrallim 
love-music  in  the  world.  Few  who  saw  M 
de  Reszke  and  Mme.  Nordica,  entwined  1 
each  other’s  arms  sink  upon  the  stone  sea 
in  the  moonlit  garden  under  the  gray  castl 
wall,  and  their  voices  rise  over  the  Ian 
guorously  throbbing  orchestra  in  “O  sink 
hernieder,  Nacht  des  Liebe,”  sung  wit 
surpassing  beauty  and  glowing  fervor,  ma 
doubt  that,  they  have  listened  to  the  lov 
[ song  of  love  songs,  the  musical  glorifica 
: tion  of  sexual  desire.  The  music  of  “Tris 
tan  and  Isolde”  can  be  sung,  as  it  was  in 
tended  to  be  sung,  with  impeccable  cor 
rectness  and  overmastering  beauty.  (It  wa 
not  Wagner  but  the  fanatic  Wagnerite 
. who  have  railed  at  beautiful  singing.)  € 
sung  it  gains  immeasurably  in  power 
beauty.  M.  de  Reszke  and  Mme.  Nordic 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  revealed  th 
lacking  half  of  Wagner’s  muslc-drauM 
“Tristan  and  Isolde”  has  at  last  been  ^ 
free  from  the  bonds  of  German  singing,  o 
rather;  want  of  singing.  The  sooner  ^ 
j other  music-dramas  are  similarly  release 
* the  better. 
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hat  Joan  de  Re^ke  would  accomplish 
>11  with  the  part  of  Tristan  was  easy  to 
e.  Of  his  ability  really  to  sing  the 
rt,  albeit  In  a comparatively  strange  lan- 
ge,  and  to  sing  It  with  regard  for  every 
(Tdcal  nuance,  with  entirely  clear  enuncia- 
ion,  with  all  heed  to  tonal  light  and  shade 
fown  to  the  least  dramatic  detail,  there  is 
faw  no  doubt.  But  he  did  more  than  sing 
hie  part  of  Tristan;  he  impersonated  the 
iairo  speaking  the  exalted  speech  of  Wag- 
ler’s  music.  In  bearing,  save  for  his 
■toutness,  he  looked  King  Mark’s  valorous 
hlcftaln.  V.’lth  what  knightly  courtesy 
dignity  did  he  approach  Isolde  on  the 
l^k  of  his  ship.  With  that  sombre  reeo- 
Mlon  did  he  bow  to  her  will  when  he 
rank  the  potion.  With  what  yearning  he 
poked  upon  her  when  the  liquor  of  the 
■fates  made  play  in  his  veins.  With  what 
(tiwid  passion  did  he  caress  her  in  the  gar- 
31.  and  with  what  mute  heroism  bow  to 
i dishonor  at  the  king’s  hands.  And  in 
he  third  act  he  sounded  the  heights  and 
epths  of  tragic  acting  as  has  no  man  save 
lounet-Sully  in  New  York  in  recent  years, 
ris  ■were  the  agonies  of  a strong  man, 
irtured  by  rushing  memories  of  delights 
hd  sorrows  lon^  passed,  consumed  with 
liming  desire  for  the  absent  Isolde,  strlv- 
ig  to  live  until  she  had  come.  What  poign- 
nej'  in  his  turbid  recollections  of  the  night 
the  garden,  what  loyal  affection  in  his 
raise  of  Kurwenal,  v,'hat  mad  exultation 
his  delirious  vision  of  Isolde’s  coming, 
hat  thrilling  transport  in  his  joy  at  the 
ews  of  her  ship: 

"O,  dlese  Sonne! 

Ha,  dieser  Tag! 

Ha,  dieser  Wonne 
Sonnigster  Tag!” 

As  he  stood  trembling  with  delight  on 
is  couch,  as  he  thrust  the  skins  from  him, 
he  reeled  in  his  wild  delirium  of  fulfilled 
«sire  about  the  stage,  plucking  at  his 
bund,  thrusting  forth  his  arms  to  enfold 
je  awaited  Isolde,  as  he  fell  v.'hen  she 
lines,  with  the  final  cry  ‘‘Isolde,”  as  a 
Sfglc  figure  unspeakably  moving,  he  was 
Dmparable  only  with  Mounet-Sully’s  mad 
estes  scourged  of  the  Furies  at  the  end 
“Andromaque.” 

Mme.  Nordica's  triumph  was  at  once  less 
Bd  greater.  Before  she  essayed  the  part 
Isolde,  the  cynics  declared  that  to  ac- 
ult  herself  well  in  it  she  must  be  born 
atn.  That  she  lacks  the  amplitude  of 
olce,  the  breadth  and  majesty  of  style 
1th  which  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Rosa  Sucher 
|ti  her  prime)  invested  Isolde  raging  at  her 
te  on  the  ship,  is  incontestable.  That  her 
Ice  lacks  the  mellow,  sensuous  beauty 
cessary  to  the  fullest  expression  of  the 
irobbing  desire  of  the  scene  in  the  garden 
as  true.  That  her  acting  has  been  con- 
rained  and  artificial  in  the  past  there  can 
little  doubt.  Yet  on  Wednesday  she 
tttmed  artistically  to  have  been  born  anew, 
ae  sang  with  surprising  sonority  and 
|eadth,  and  variety  of  tonal  color.  She 
aed  with  fairly  amazing  freedom  and 
mer.  Throughout  the  first  act  her  Isolde 
vidly  suggested  the  tragic  heroine,  torn 
p impotent  rage,  gnawing  regret,  and 
opeless  longing.  In  the  second  act  she 
at  least  the  amorous  woman,  if  not  the 
igh  priestess  of  desire.  In  the  final  scene 
declaimed  Isolde’s  dying  words  with 
^uine  majesty  and  moving  transport. 
g|re  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  do.  What 
did  seemed  an  almost  impossible 
lavement.  H.  T.  P. 


THE  SOMERSET  CONCERT 


Mme.  Melba  Still  in  Her  Golden  Prime 
and  Mr.  Ferir  for  a Novel  Virtuoso 


The  second  of  the  current  series  of  Mrs. 
McAllister’s  concerts  at  the  Somerset  this 
morning  was  all  that  such  entertainment 
for  such  an  audience— and  it  filled  the  ball- 
room and  was  of  musical  as  well  as  social 
moment— should  be.  The  singer  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  her  time  and  one 
whom  Boston  hjears  only  ■ seldom,  Mme. 
Melba.  The  virtiioso,  Mr.  P6rir  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  played  upon  an  instru- 
ment, the  viola,  the  individual  voice  and 
the  singular  charm  of  whlqjr  must  have 
been  new  and  strange  to  most  of  his  hear- 
ers. For  lighter  and  elegant  diversion  came 
as  well  the  young  harpist.  Miss  Sassoli,  who 
has  been  so  often  a part  of  concerts,  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  at  which  Mme. 
Melba  appears.  The  programme  brought 
no  less  pleasure.  It  gave  Mme.  Melba  Vlo- 
etta’s  long  scena  that  ends  the  first  act  of 
‘‘La  Traviata,”  from  her  more  familiar 
repertory:  two  pieces— Desdemona’s  ‘‘Ave 
Maria”  from  the  final  scene  of  Verdi’s 
“Otello”  and  Mimi’s  farewell  from  “La 
Boh^me”  from  operatic  characters  that  she 
has  more  recently  undertaken,  and  songs  by 
Mr.  Ronald  and  Mr.  Bemberg  and  a frag- 
ment from  Lalo’s  opera,  "Le  Roi  d’Ys”  for 
concert  “numbers”  without  other  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Fgrir,  in  turn,  played  six  short 
pieces,  classic  or  modern,  written  for  the 
viola  or  transcribed  for  it,  that  well  , 
disclosed  the  peculiar  depth  and  the  dark  j 
shadings,  or  the  plaintive  voice  and  the  ' 
melancholy  charm,  of  his  instrument.  Miss 
Sassoli  had  di.'^covered  an  “Arabesque”  by 
Debussy  for  the  harp  and  a transcription 
of  a gavotte  by  Bach  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary sort  of  alternately  tinkling  or  .sweep- 
ing parlor  pieces.  The  rhythm  of  the  ga- 
votte Indeed  and  the  stately  port  of  Bach 
in  the  writing  of  it,  suddenly  gave  the  harp 
a new  dignity,  while  Debussy’s  "Ara- 
besque” was  fanciful  and  graceful  pattern- 
weaving that  time  and  again  ingeniously 
avoided  the  limitations  of  the  Instrument 
while  always  it  kept  clear  of  Its  common- 
places. The  writers  of  parlor  pieces  for  the 
harp  know  its  technic  and  its  obviously  al- 
luring qualities.  Debussy  “feels”  the  in- 
strument, searches  out  its  possibilities  and 
weaves  them  into  playful  arabesque  and 
light  and  evanescent  fancies. 

Mme.  Melba’s  voice  is  still  at  the  golden 
noon  where  it  stood  when  she  last  returned 
to  America  two  years  ago.  Nay,  even  that 
interval  seems  to  have  mellowed  yet  more 
its  richness,  to  have  made  its  fullness  yet 
more  opulent  and  luscious,  and  to  have  en- 
riched and  refined  the  controlling  artistry 
behind.  When,  for  example,  has  Mme. 
Melba’s  diction  been  so  clear  and  so  emo- 
tionally expressive,  when  has  the  contour 
of  the  musical  phrase  seemed  so  to  take 
shape  from  the  feei  ng  behind,  as  it  did  In 
the  little  excerpt  from  “La  BohSme”  this 
morning?  Or  when  has  her  singing  so 
brought  and  established  a mood,  apart  from 
its  own  beauty,  as  it  did,  again,  in  Desde- 
mona’s “Ave  Marla,”  and  shorn,  too,  of  its 
orchestral  voices?  She  found  the  rapturous 
quality  of  the  fragment  from  “Le-  Roi 
d Ys,  and  there  seemed  to  be,  as  there 
never  was  in  Mme.  Melba’s  earlier  day.s,  a 
passion  of  feeling  behind  Violetta’s  scena. 
The  old  reproach  that  Mme.  Melba’s  voice 
was  a cold  voice,  that  her  singing  was  in- 
stinct, training,  calculation— everything  ex- 
cept the  expression  of  emotion— has  van- 
ished in  her  rich  and  ripened  maturity. 
Her  tones  are  now  of  a warmth  that  makes 
them  golden,  almost  ruddy,  where  once  they 
were  silvery  and  coolly  crystalline.  They 
have  gained  a new  and  a luscious  depth,  so 
that  the  ear  sinks  into  them  and  feels  them 
close  around  it  like  some  soft  pile  rug  to 
the  warm  and  naked  foot.  And  in  their 


lower  register— recall  a part  of  the  frag- 
ment from  "La  Boh6me” — they  have  even  the 
penetrating  and  sombre  alto  quality.  With 
the  years,  moreover,  they  have  gained  in 
propulsive  and  communloatlng  power.  Re- 
call the  ardent  motion  of  the  preliminary 
recitative,  “E  strano,  e etrano.”  to  Violet- 
ta’s scena,  as  Mme.  Melba  sang  it  today, 
or  the  still  and  musing  passion  that  she 
infused  into  the  few  musical  sentences 
Ihat  precede  Desdemona’s  prayer.  Where 
Mme.  Melba’s  voice  once  undulated  and  with 
an  entrancing  delicacy  of  motion,  it  now 
sweeps  forward  in  wave  upon  wave  of 
beautiful,  impassioned,  commanding  sound. 
Of  such  in  particular  was  her  sing- 
ing of  the  cantilena  in  the  scene 
from  ‘"rraviata.”  Her  audience  was 
much  more  breathless  than  she  in 
the  passion  of  Its  pleasure  wh£n  she 
paused  before  the  final  “Sempre  Libera.” 
Mme.  Melba  used  to  scatter  Us  vocal 
floritura  as  so  many  crystalline  flowers  of 
song.  Now  she  pours  them  forth  in  a 
passion  of  vocal  rhapsody,  as  though  she 
were  creating  them,  as  though  Violetta’s 
excitement  could  find  no  other  voice.  With 
all  this  broadening  and  deepening,  this  new 
richness  and  glow  in  Mme.  Melba’s  singing, 
it  keeps  still  its  old  fineness,  its  ex- 
quisite vocal  sensitiveness.  Such  phrasing 
as  hers  of  the  repeated  “mlsterloso”  of 
Violetta’s  song,  of  the  more  broken  ejacu- 
lations of  Desdemona,  of  Mimi’s  music, 
was  to  infuse  the  music  with  tonal 
beauty  and  to  blendi  with  it  an  ex- 
alted emotional  speech.  The  sheer  magni- 
ficence of  Mme.  Melba’s  voice  as  it  is 
now,  the  rich  and  wave-like  flood  of  it,  the 
glow  of  her  tones  in  their  golden  sonority 
keep  it  still  the  most  thrilling  voice  of  our 
time.  Now  it  is  fascinating,  besides,,  for 
new  refinements  of  artistry  and  satisfying 
as  it  never  was  before  in  a new  ardor  of 
expression.  The  sensuous  beauty,  the 
sensuous  power  of  song  may  hardly  go 
farther.  Other  coloratura  singers  w.ll 
come  and  go  with  the  years;  a new  genera- 
tion of  them  will  arise;  but  we  of  this  par- 
ticular time  may  easily  keep  as  a touch- 
stone for  it  the  singing  of  Mme.  Melba  in 
this,  the  meridian  of  her  voice  and  her 
powers. 

The  tone  of  the  viola,  as  Mr.  F6r!r 
played  it,  with  continent  and  absorbed 
mastery,  made  fascinating  contrast  to 
the  warm  and  glowing  richness  of  Mme. 
Melba’s  voice.  A transcription  out  of 
Schubert  imparted  its  m'elancholy  sweet- 
ness, a curious  bitter-sweetness  that 
leaves  a tang  In  the  ear  like  that  which 
some  fruits  with  just  a touch  of  acid 
leave  in  the  mouth.  A canzonetta  by 
^’Ambrosio  served  no  less  well  for  Its 
haunting  charm  which  is  like  that  of 

autumn  iwilights.  And  the  "finelTTn^ 
the  truest  quality  of  the  viola,  the  depth 
Ot  Its  shadowy  son^,  ran  clear  in  a Sere- 
nade by  Squire  and  in  Saint-Saens’s  fa- 
miliar  little  tone-picture  of  the  dying 
swan,  smging,  as  ancient  nature-lore  has 
It.  in  the  moment  of  its  death.  In  the 
first  pieces  this  melancholy  sweetness  of 
the  viola  owed  much  to  the  finesse  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Ferir’s  playing. 
In  the  las.t  ’it  owed  still  more  to  the  sus- 
tained voice,  the  soft  undulation,  the 
sober  and  dusky  warmth  of  his  Instru- 
mental song.  He  persuades,  as  every 
virtuoso  .should,  the  spirit  of  his  instru- 
ment, and  it  answers  him.  H.  T.  P. 
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